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Four Poems 

Consolations of Art 

FOR JACK LINDSAY 

J. M. W. Turner on Switzerland : 

‘ The Country on the whole surpasses Wales. 1 
—As parsimonious wirh praise ns cash. 

It was this little down-to-brass-ucks man 
Who saw that nature, history and time 
Were mostly fields for Cataclysm’s ad vet it j 

And on his ' waking eye ’ ihc wrote in verse) 

4 Rushed the still ruins of dejected Rome \ 

The exciting revolution also brings 

A constant sense of parallel disasters — 

As well I know, who followed *17 
Like artists who came after *89. 

No doubt the dying age s not dying fast ; 

The new society murdered in its youth j 
The need for stoic individuals 

Recall the line of empty cities, force 

Poets to see in all phenomena 

(liven in landscape) culture’s coming doom. 

A sky of Turner’s, said the critics, is 
* A heap of marble mountains \ 

The painter himself observed about a salad 

(Conversing with hi^ neighbour at a dinner) .! 

1 A nice cool green that lettuce, isn’t it ? 

The beetroot pretty red though nut quite strong enough. 

Add mustard and you’ve got an oil of mine I ’ 

Despairing of the State Euripides 
Became a quietist. Thus creators end. 

ROY FULLER 



Give It 


It was once never there ami now some of it is: 

The lights say One Thousand in the 

Mechanical 

Eyes in the painted 

Face on the glass that 

Smiles a Come-In, \X'el 

-Gillie, quizmaster smile. 

Look, you pulled [he 
Handle that 
Sent the ball that 
Bounced on the coils that 
Lit up the score that 
— You worked for your hick. 

Take it, and spend it. 

And give it. 

And give it. 

Give it to baby. 

Give it to Gran, 

Give it to Barry for his CS.E.’s, 

Give it to Peter and Jan for the wedding. 

Give it to yourself, have a meal at the Steak House, 

It’s all going down the hole some day. 

There is a hole, as black as a helmet. 

As black as a licit net at Number Ten, 

But the lights arc lit, so take it. 

They’re lit, so give it, 

They’re i don’t stand and gaze at it, 

Use it) 

Lit. 

It’s all going down the hole some day. 

It’s all going down their hole some day. 

You’re going down (licit hole some day. 

ALAN BROWNJOHN 
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Where shall we go ? 

. i 

Waiting for her in the usual bar 
He finds she’s late again. 

Impatience frets at him. 

But not the fearful, half-sweet pain he knew 
So long ago. 

That cherished perturbation is replaced 
By styptic irritation 
And, udder that, a cold 
Dark current of dejection moves 
That this is so. 

There was a lime when all her failings were 
Delights he marvelled ar : 

It seemed her clumsiness, 

Forgetfulness andwild non-sequiturs 
Could never grow 

Wearisome, nor would he ever lire . . - 

;Of dotihg on those small 

Blemishes that proved , 

,Her beaoty as the blackbird’s gloss affirm* i 

The bridal snow. < 

..The clock above 4ie bar records her theft 1 
• 'OF time he cannot spare 
Then suddenly she’s there. - 

He stands to welcome and accuse her with ' " 1 

A grey hello. " v ; 

And sees, for one sly instantj'm her eyes ). • 

His own aggrieved dislike ' •• ■ 

Wwcc back at him before “ • . , : . . ! ; 

Her smile draws blinds! 1 Sorry iWtf t&*8bcravi r : . ; i ' - 
4 Where shall -wd go ? ’ ' . ■ ' : 1 : ;i .v-l- - ' 

VEmokSG^NE^ 


The Estuarial Republic 

The sithnursh on die horizon 

Signals with vertical smoke ■ 

In a still dusk of cooking fires. 

The ferry is brilliant with ultimate panics, 

A revelry of pistons, 

Flushing lavatories, glasses in hands ^ 

And at shuming mouths. 

They arc all going over 
In evening dress. • 

The dark bed opens its mouth and howls. 

1 Here is a ticket 

To the other side of the river. 

It is very lazy but will get you there. 

Here are the coins. Here is the hat 
You wear on deck, by the life-rafts. 

Here are the gumbnots 

For the salt marsh with the hulks. 

It is stupid to get your feci wet. 1 

. Here are Lhc silver bullets und the guo 
To defend yourself with, • 

It is every man’s right to carry one there. 

. Here is the notepaper and the birthday pert, ■. - . 

Come when you can, but first drop us a line. 

You will not much like it, to begin with, 

- . I mean ; but the danger is fun, 

./ And everyone visits, at least uncc. -. l> 

You will get 9 chance to f hoot someone, 

For the horsemen raid us, and that is fun— 

' They are so stupid and reckless. 

, They love to die in battle, their code is such 
, It doesn’t matter much if we just shoot them down* 

• . And our only inclination is to win. ; : ' , 

' 1 Our stockade « beautifully ditched and barbed, 

And you are bound to love "'y } 

Hre violence of our passions, 

. . K noi at first.’ ! A; 

• ' „ DOUGLAS DO#*,- 
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BY NICOLAS BARKER 


the thirteenth century, they needed 
In multiply set texts rapidly, the 
exemplar was divided among sev- 
eral scribes, each nf whom produced 
in tilitfilc? copies nf Ids section. To 
inurry up these sections into reason- 
n lily mi if firm honks, rules had to be 
made. 

These rules were simple and ob- 
yious, hut much more complicated 
rules existed for other kinds of 
hooks, ‘file preparation of glossed 
gospel- books, for which there was a 
cnntifiiiuus market, involved very 
complicated planning. The several 
con one u raries and the fenr to which 
they referred (the last written in a 
much larger hand) all had, if possl- 
. bie, to lie on the sumc page. When, 
a* was usually the case, the com- 
mentaries differed in length, it was 
very difficult, even with the three- 
column page (hat was developed for 
the purpose, to fit them all in. The 
rules devised t° deal svitii this 
• problem took centuries to perfect, 
and might hate been further im- 
proved if the invention of the 
printing press Had not come to 
freeze the situation. 

This, oddly enough since ft was 
die instrument!, of such dynamic 
change in other ways, was 
of printing on the layout of Woks. 
Its : treat’ awt/wiM rite imuornntv 
offered by identical prints of each 
letter or groups «f h‘|<cis. It was tho 
fiual pililaork that drove out the 
. diversity of frail human scribes, 
however regimented. Fuither, the 
earljeM primers, well aware P* me 
, commercial advantages in beauty 
and variety rf . .letterf oim* which 
tbfU' oppn»tjou 3 the stationer and. 
' v i hi?, scribe*,: . edjpjed, did then* best 


to annihilate it by producing types 
which were virtual facsimiles of the 
various contemporary book-hands. 
All these [actors tended to preserve 
the conventions of laying out books 
current in the fifteenth century for 
a surprisingly long time. 

The rules unexpectedly thus can- 
onized were based. In varying de- 
grees, on the demands of clarity 
(particularly important when the ■ 
text was full of abbreviations and 
contractions, made in the interest of 
speed) and of appearance. It was an 
aesthetic rule which demanded that ■ 
pages should not begin or end with 
a short line, and that lints should 
be “ justified "—that is, should be 
ail the same length. An exactly 
rectangular page restrained the 
divagations of the scribal hand, as 
■well. Clarity demanded that, if 
words had to be broken to get an 
even line, the break should be . 
Indicated with a dash, the hyphen, ■ 
and that the break should coirte at a 
special place in the word, as indi- 
cated by its grammatical construc- 
tion or pronunciation. Hyphens in 
three or more successive lines 
should hi avoided, for reasons 
partly aesthetic and partly a! dar- : 
ily. Two successive lines should not 
end with the. same word ; this tots 
to avoid the scribal errors of haplo- 
grabby und di^tography, and the 
reader’s eye might be misled in the 
same ivdy- Finally,, the headings to 
chapters ur sections wet? written In 
a different style or size pf letter to 
distinguish them j again, partly a 
matter of appeatauce and partly of. 
clarity* •. 

To these Scribal rules, ; the cpn- 
Straink* bf the prucess inflicted two 


more on the printer's compositor. 
Each page had to contain the same 
number of lines. The scribo 
(although his choice was limited by 
the need to rule up several sheets 
at odee) could by imperceptible 
variations In ruling have mbre or 
less lines within a fixed rectangle, 
or simply add or subtract, provided 
facing pages were the same length. 
The printer liad inflexible metal 
type which could not be varied 
within the rectangle. Unlike pen 
and ink, it was impressed into the 
paper and left an unsightly mark on 
the other side unless “ backed up " 
by a line of type there ; type-set 
pages were locked up within a 
framework of wooden " furniture u 
which could not easily accommodate 
irregular pages; further, even rec- 
tangular pages took the ink better 
(ragged lines “ caught ” and could 
get damaged or clogged with ink). 
Finally, and for the same reasons, 
the space allowed between the end 
and die beginning! of the text. for 
new chapters or sections,^ generally 
a “chapter drop” at tho head of a 
new page, had lo be constant. ' 

Over tlie centuries, the typo- 
graphic nppearance of the printed 
page changed jn several ways. But 
the only important change was 
the gradual canonization of. tho, 
.“roman" type .letter, at the ex- 
pense' of. the "ligothic ” atid other 
letterforms imitated., by ‘the early 
printers. This lefl the contentions of 
page layout unaltered. They were 
not an intolerable constraint on the 

hsnd-cofttpositorl picking up and! 

assembling type's in a sort of ad- 
justable hod, the .cftmnpsirtg-stick^ 1$' 
a necessarily! slow business, It gives 


you time to chink ; as you Justify 
one line by varying the width of the 
metal spaces between words, you 
have time to look ahead to ft 
” difficult M word six lines Rhead, 
and to vary the word-spacing be- 
tween so as to fit it in, without 
breaking. You cannot think so 
easily in terms of pages, but 

widows ” (short lihes at the head 
of pages) can be removed later by 
running the type through the stick 
as you make the corrections. Unlike 
the scribe’s work, the compositor’s - 
was destined to be multiplied, pec* 
haps many thousand times. Equaliz- 
ing the work of compositors and 
pressmen was always a problem to 
the printer ; he did not discourage 
conventions that helped by spinning 
out the business of composition. 

•So {he. rules remained. Theyi'rq.- 
mained, too, even after mechanical 
composition, developed over the 
nineteenth century Bud established 
by the beginning of the present, had 
radically altered the compositor's 
position. Not only were the condi- 
tions much harder to maintain by. 
machine and at speed, but the 
problem of equalizing the work 
. disappeared, or rather became more 
complicated- In the nineteenth can* 
tury, fast machine presses had 
reversed the cld imbalance. Cofti- 
posipg machines restored a theo- 
retical equality, Which could, how- 
ever, be disturbed either by a long 
run on tho press or a large amount 
of. setting. . 

, But habit: dies hard. Like rite 
earliest printers* the makers of the 
oe*Y composing machines expected 
.the market, to demand all the facili- 
ties of hand-composition. Justifica- 
tion was the ha'rdesi of all problems . 
to sqlve, because it had to be dope 
- piechanically ; bnt solved it vfas, 
add die other problems, bad word- 
breaks, short lines and so on, could 
be -solved by re sett; tig on' ; liile- 
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casting jiuuhiiies, or l»y ilio old 
mo thnils if iIil* wmk ivas iiuiie on n 
machine Mint rust single.- typos. 

So, wliilu InhoLir to tin Mils it era- 
. live work tv .is cheap, I he rules si ill 
remained. Urn i mu ni fuel n ring rusts, 
which luid dropped l li rung hour the 
ninc-toemli i-eniury and had hecn 
stable fur rhe first half nf the 
twentieth, now begun to rise. After 
more ubvious ii ncl less dceply-cii- 
trenched pruciiccs had heeu sub- 
jected in economic scrutiny, after 
tile price land qua lily) of paper 
had been cui back, ii 'U i-mcl.il print- 
ing surfaces d tee loped, binding 
techniques stream lined, finally (nut 
much more iluin icn years agn in 
this country, but earlier in the 
Uni tod States) the rules for page 
layout, iioiv more Mian 700 years 
old, came under iiiicstinn. 

The pressure of increasing crisis 
was the main, bin not ihe imly, 
cause tliat led publishers mid prin- 
ters ru question or change ingrained 
habits ami methods of working. The 
years since the Second Work! War, 
and in particular the past len years, 
have seen large reclinnloyicuf adv- 
ances. Progress here is rarely ns 
fast ns irs advocates wish, but re- 
cently its scope and rate Imve been 
• remarkable. riiur areas in partic- 
ular cun lie singled out : paperback 
manufucLiiring, offset litho printing, 
film setting, mid ihc application nl 
computers lo composition in the 
widest .sense of the win d. 

Twenty yenrs ago, a “ paperback " 
in this country meant a Penguin or 
Pan book, or one of iheir relatively 
few rivals' books — a honk, that is, ; 
designed for the station bookstall , 
and the customer’s pocket. These 
books were produced by much the \ 
Mine means as case bound books , 
with comparable print- runs ; tliat is, ] 
ihey were primed from stereotype j 
metal plates on sheets nf paper and ( 
bound by sewing the quires to- , 
gether. Now making bonks like ( 
these has become a separate Indus- j 
try with its special plant, rotary < 
presses fed with continuous rolls of < 
paper mid special binding' machines I 
which take the bonks in units nf , 
two copies end-to-end, and, instead f 
oi sowing, cut off the backs of the j 
quires, glueing the separata leaves- to ' s 
eaeli other and. the whole to the a 
covers,- all in one operation. (These c 
so-called “ pet-foci " . bindings have n 
tlieir own arcane terminology, t 
suggestive of medieval torture — n 
.“h?* “twin o 

fy°t. •)_ , addition, every other 

fcuid of bonk design ed for ihe pri- 
vate buyer, who Is now supposed to " 
buy httle else but paperbacks, is *■ 


end, li lias hecn i lie.- vast incrctise in 
the price of i.vpe-inciul, forcing 
prime is in i-liarge punitive rents for 
keeping Nliiiiding type, which has 
driven publishers m make more use 
of (illin, .ill hough il i.s I rue lli.il the 
Prelim rum y cuiiteta wmk, including 

the making uf pl.ni->,, i.s simpler ,iml 
I'Ciui ivcly c.'Je.mer than it was. Itm 
now h is lirmiy esiiililislied as the 
minima tic process for reprints, as 
well as for suine first edit inns. 

One other com ri hut my fuel or has 
heeji the growth uf t'ilmscuiiig, 
which composes leiters directly on 
tn film, whence they can he directly 
transferred in a lit ho priming plutc, 
wn-himt the intervening stage uf 
ninking umi pliotognipliing u loiter- 
press prim. Jiisl as merit Ulrica! com- 
position in metal hegan by aping 
liiiiid-seiiiitg, so tlte earliest lilmser- 
ters were littio mure than phiitn- 
giupitic adap to linns uf cnnvcniiouui 
nietul-scl Ling niacbiiios. Now as elec- 
iriuiic controls take the place of 
luechunicnl .systems, the invasion of 
computerized or seini-ciniiputeri/cd 
mechanisms has vast ly increased 
rlio range, flexibility mid speed of 
llie laiOit models. Those with pow- 
erful cnmpitlcr “back-up" can sei 
Mini sands of lines « minute, setting 
work in Severn | columns simulta- 
neously, with a wide runge of differ- 
ent types and sizes uf type. 


The computer mid 
the fil ruse t ter 


produced m paper covers, from 
largo 1 , 000 - pa textbooks to Httle 
manuals of devotion. The menus of 

{ frouuction embraco evory method 
com - the traditional to modern 
mass-production. 

Offset litho printing, confidently 

E SS*! t0 . wi P e out traditional 
it rot press printing years ago, lias 
progressed much more slowly. The 
machines are still relatively more 
complex and expensive (If faster) 
Utan Letterpress machines. In the 

; Methods of 
j Book Design 

the Practice of an Industrial 

Craft 

• Hugh Williamson 

'No other comparable work gives 
anything like so sane and sensible an 
accuu nt of what t liosc engaged in 
book design and product toil most 

2 }tcn want to look up.' - Tfit 
awMii$!Urr l< k || is as essentltd a tool . 


often wanno lookup.’- Tin 
' lif ' 11 “^ 4 **n 4 *l ■ wed ■ 

-i ' : .I; r product imt of books axa fconary fe 1 
» to ilipse consented Wth Writing 
■ .. tiicfTl : J Oxford Thiutl Second. ' 

edition ^3-50 * 


Il is arguable, ns fe pointed nut 
by A tunny Rowe on page 1518 , that 
tue invasion of cnm^uicrs aciually 
slowed down the development of 
improved fMmsottcrs. [11 fact, there 
!? nothing Inherent in computers to 
link them with filmsetiiiig equip- 
ment, although now that ihe speed 
of composition has been vastly in- 
creased with riielr aid. It is difficult 
to see how Hny other system than 
an optical one, which is theoreti- 
cally capable of moving ai the 
speed of light, would he ;iblu to 
^ eC j die “tiler hand, ihe 

need fur usimncmiic speeds is rare • 
fur most ordinary work, in bonks or 
journals, fast re tiding speed, so to 
speak, ‘would have boon enough. But 
fit is Idle to speculate whether the 
current runge oE filinsctters might 
not be cheaper nr better suited to 
the printers needs if computers hud 
not .become involved J11 their devel- 
opment. 

St is true that computers. or, to 
be more exact, electronic acceleru- 
luin, wax First hitched- to metal 
composition systems. ITS (“ tele- 
typeset tins "1 wns developed for 
American newspapers. Punched 
rape pruduced Fiy savor ill keyboard 
operators could be fed sfmulta- 
iicousjy to « Linotype machine 
which could thus be driven far 
faster than a single operator could 
■work it; the tape could also be 
transmitted at the same speed to a 
disraut Linotype machine (this was 
attractive to those American news- 
papers which live on syndication) 
It was natural, afte r this start, 

Magazine 

Design 

Ruari McLean 

’Anyone who reads Mr McLean's 
wise a nd witty text will certainly 
carry away ideas which can bat 
improve bis knowledge ofwlwrtlie 
magazine is for and how far it can 
achieve its aims within rliu 
techniques available f rom designers 
. „and printers ' r Rriiish Primer. ‘The 
1 wcurrci arc endlessly sdmulaiiiia.' - 
Tnf^otnwUieur.l^.-j^ 


1 li.n 1 he conipiiter should he 
ibouglii ol ns mi iicccleruLing 
device, ami ii]iplicd to filiusL-uing. 
Hence runic 1 lie first gUR-iution uf 
ccmipnierived Filmsetters, such 11s 
the I'lioion fi -10 and ihe Linnfilni 
Uuiek, which worked Ihilc fuMer 
1 h:m ITS, although iheir successurs, 
still ii.Ning the projecMmi of nit 
oi'diiimry light so nice Mirmigh u 
iirguiiw iniiigr of the ch.irucicr 
Min- niutrix) mi 10 film, are now 
111111-I1 fusn-r. Then followed i.be 
hulisi-iiiiiiun nr the cut li ode my mhc 
for Mil- light miiii'cc, ns in the 
I'lioton Liiinitype Zip and i he I.inn- 
tnm 5 HS. with imicli greater speeds, 
l-'inn-tly. Mi ere are the machines, far 
faster again f 1 ,001) characters per 
second mid more), w-hich use the 
CRT to ]iroduce the character itself, 
eucli built up of lines cie.ned by 
elecironir impulses called up, ulti- 
muiely, by pressing u key on a 
keyboard — a formidable achieve- 
ment of ck-crrtmic ami optical 
mechanics. The Oigisci, E-'nmt runic. 
Videoeonip and Pboinn 7000 arc all 
1 bird generation machines of this 
sou. 

The natural produce of CRT film- 
setters is single characters, at 
almost limitless speed. What slows 
them down is the assembly nf 
characters. The need for space be- 
tween words, for justification if the 
lines are in be of even length, for 
different types of headings, above 
all for liypheiialitin, has dcinuudcd 
un appalling amount of unquestion- 
ing research mid davclnpinciu, 
which lias slowed down 1I10 progress 
of tile machinery, mid no dnulu 
increased its cust. liven now, a fully 
flexible computerized page make-up 
system is not available. No lessons 
have been learnt from the past ; 
just as Lhe first makers id compos- 
ing machines, fur commercial rea- 
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Newspaper 
Design 1 

Allen ttutt", 

‘Mr Huit has 1^0 ne for the 
. typographical pritU ipJes of Ihe 
1 'ounli Estate what KrskiacMa 


I'ourili Estate whatHrskioc hhy did.- 

[ for the procedural principles of - , • 

; Estates Oijcru Three. ! lit book 

■ dcamtsrlie fate of great 

■ cotfifrcuioas; that the original tide 
, shook! W displaced b> the simple 

i cognomen.’ - The Tivici Jjterary 
Supplement Srcond edition ^5 


Politics and 


sons, and because- they knew no 
better, took great trouble to repeat 
the conventions current among 
band compositors {although, as we 
have seen, they were far older than 
that), so again the makers of com- 
puterized filniSL’imrs have gone to 
even greater lengths to simulate 
habits iirigiiiiillv designed for the 
requirements of ihe medieval scribe. 

Home of the work done in applying 
computers in composition hits been 
more fruitful. Their use in conipij. 
Ing reference books, From the 
simple alpliabeiE/aiioii of maierlul 
colluded in random order to more 
complicated compilation problems, 
Is already to hu seen in telephone 
directories, Who's Who. CrockfOrtl’t, 

LfoiKjs Register of .S/ii/i/ji/ig and 

the like. Mmistirnl applications are 
even more encouraging: astro- 

mimic da la compiled on n computer 
can be extracted In tile form of 
primalilc pages without die need 
tor intcriuadinic keyboarding. OCR 
( optical character recognition 
a process of scanning letters mid 
storing them In a computer to be 
11 gain into, printable 
gages, offers further opportunities. 
Beyond this is the larger possibility 
of merging ihe operations of the 
author, ihe creator of die words, 
with those of the machine that 

An Introduction 
to the History of 
Central Africa 

A. J. Wills 

in this tliird edition the sections on 
prehistory and the Iron Age in 
nmshon.iund have been revised in 
the light of recent research, and a 
uew hiwl cliapicr discusses ’- 
dtvebpmcm.s in Rliodesu and 
Zambia since 1965. There is a new' 
appendix, additions have been nude 

10 the bibliography; several of (he 

' maps have been mndifted, antia nw . 
nncsboTvs the distribution of land in 
Rhpdcsia in 1969, .Third edition £a 
.paper covers ^1-50 / i7 Dec f, fiber 


* produces the final oiirput (which 
; may, by ilieii, nut be primed pages). 
. Hut furl her progress is again slowed 
1 down by ihe need to oh serve ihnse 
t medieval rules. Are they necess- 
1 ary ? 

Oddly eiliuigli, il is milv outside 
' 1 ho Hade 1 Jim ilieru lias lu-eii any 
ie "deucy to ask ibis •iiieMiuii, In 
.dime in exp.-riiiiem with tin- almli- 
11,111 i* 1 tile rules. The firs; m k |, 
ex peri nien is unie in-fore ihe 

Secuud Wurld War, and qiroperlv 
eiumgh I ruin iic.ideiuies who .saw 
}iiai 1 lie lypewriier pinilin-ed an 
image ol sun s wliieli con Id lie 
reproduced, if nm veiy ueH. Here 
was .1 cheupei way .11 least t ,f 

(lisscmi iiiitnig iul „f 

hmiled iniureM m am act u puli- 
h slier, the 1 111 cresting fact remains 
Miai 111 fifty years ihi.s ubvious 
economy lias not c.uiglii on 1,1 anv 
extent. 'I In- reasons arc iwo.- 'ilie 
cnnver-sum of uff,-ii untidy ciqiy i s 
a dill ten It job lor wliieli coniposj- 
lurs are (ruined and the urdiinary 
tytmL is mil ; scrmidly, 1 hr* literate 
public does find work presented 
like tins harder to assimilute ihsni 
conventional primed pages. I.s ibis 
.IUM the disioriL-d shape of the 
typewriter letters? Or do the 
medieval rules have some coniem- 
poraiv and real purpose after all ? 
Legibility is based on familiarity: a 
convention as old as this is hard 10 
break away from. 

I he first successful subversion 
runic, prcdici.dily enough, with the 
growl h of the underground press, 
tu-M and foremost in Califm nia. 
Hus is no place in dc-.scrilie its 
myriad fonus. They used ordinary 
typewriters, producing unjustified 
columns with ragged right-hand 
edges ; they reduced i.hein, which 
looked neater Inn was hauler to 
fL-ad ; they printed the result all 
cnlom-.s of the rainbow, wliieli made 
it harder still. Ilia two results 
emerged : first, the readers had 1111 
preconceived ideas about what print 
might to look like and took wlmi 
ihey were given us it came ; 
secondly, they could and did rend It, 
and came 10 prefer it lierauso it 
looked different. Ily a niixlure of 
urrlessiiess ami delilieraiion i.be 
market was raughi and held. The | 
natural uiediiiin for omlliplying 
tnc.su new images was tin' mh.iII j 
nflSi-1 111 I111 press, l-itiiiipnieiit had to 
be begged nr borrowed, anil these j 
presses, which grew nut of tin- , 
universal cnunm-miM dr maud foi . 
dupjicut ing eiiiiipnieiil, were (n be , 
tmiml everywhere Imi in ihc run* 1 
vent 1 011a I printer's shop. The whole 
process, from typewriter m mint- , 
mg, was divurred from rlie rradl. ' 
tinnal means or disseminating . 
words. 1 


1 l,ls ,s *»ow it came ahP Pr ““ 
The Idea f° r this ^ 

lilillos ludi-A K* ^lert 


There is no heller wav 10 under- 
ttomling the force of this revolii 
Lion, which has succeeded where the 
gigantic hut limornus forces of capi- 
udisni have failed, than a recently 
published guide for the under- 
ground printer, /Tinting It, by Clif- 
ford Burke (Balluntlnc Books, New 
York, 1972 ). Good technical man- 
uals are as rare as black pearls, but 
this is outstanding ; it wiJI ho for 
tile new offset printers what Carter 


V l-.xperimemal College^ R 

1 Students Union, a strike 

; Ret 1 ing beat 011 ftefc&B 

,! ;*»• 'localise all tltoso &fJ 

v hap P cnlB e. pi_ 

j 

E -Sec! 

f Well, Since nobody had 
a Jbmicy, all those people 1 

i- tiungs to say tried to makf 

s JV-.i materials 

S sk,Ms , incy had around to 

somei lung in prim. Some oi 
results of their ingenultv i, 
s ntroclous. and others were fa 

. lulling and appropriate. P 

f fur a lot nf activist students M 
. drive you crazy, and it did. bw 

j remembered some of the w 

, those students managed to p 

5 without any money, and I leu. 

. from them the real excitement 

, the press, the force of it, 1 A 

the nine to five printers seen 
have forgotten. 

Burke writes with all the farce t 
1 experience, both of the social mne 
incuts that demanded the press, 1 
uf I lie practical business of meet I 
the demand. He sees clearly 
dead-end into which the traditl 
printing industry bad forced itself; 

It is tine that the machinery 
this printing technique 
heroine so highly sopolstlci 
that, bad it continued Its uc 
deucy. God knows where it wo 
have got. A completely diff 
form uf printing has erne 
however, which is much m 
intelligent given the need! 
possibilities of a techno 
society. 

Bui lie is full of sound commonK 
mi Midi diverse subjects as 
writers (he can tell you how to ai 
age tiie IBM Seleclnc and Bxeoji 
the killer rather better than the 
luiulbunk, anil why the IBM 1 
poser is tu be avoided), slur 
display type (a few faces ■ < 

1 a 1 her iluin a wild variety). Ka is 
his best on lhe cnnslruciioD 
equipment : there is hardly IK 
cess for which he cannot prfivttfl 
cheaper alternative than tho t 
fnriurer's equipment. And you 
that Ids solution has been 
(Highly lusted, as when no says 1 
" ihe 1 mils needed for doing arc 
ready past c-ups can be very s™-. 
and may be squeezed InM ' « 

small a space as is availaole 
'* nearly " is the voice of MP™ 
Some of his sections ore prat 
pieces of do-ft-yourself 
recipe for platemaklnB, wntep 
quires a plywood base, a oB® 
3 M offset press blanket, a iWJ 
refrigerator sealing. « 
glass in a framo.llie wlw 
tubeless tyre, a small vacuum, 

“ available for $ 30.00 « 
trunk hinges and a decent 


i|io»etlier, It is « remark- 
•uaprehonsivc manual. 

Loosensc and mifisnianshi]. 
;S Burke sticks up for ; ideas 
1 , for granted. A passing 
LSI in describing how in re- 
Sa greened half-tones, 1h.11 n is 
a for political work, a rcL-niii- 
^'idon of KSpefc Afogo-cioc as a 
rad lUusiiiition for siirrenlisi 
jn-there is not imicli more mi 

I object-mam- r of tin- press. On 
, edier band, liisuny fascinau-s 

• from Gmenbcrg to the “ uiiimi 
Jixr in the thirties, carrying in 
jmiik of his car a miim-ugi .iph 
jlu and a simtgun And his 
■Ji to letterpress printing is 
ifjiroiLiriiig nr impatient, as you 
jt think : "You can never get 
3 1 love for u page of perfectly 
:iiit type bit clean ami sirong 

II sheet of h.<n(lnni(ie paper , 
11 a and seriously recniii mends 
thinner tu consider ivhetiier he 
Ld?tiayout bis nuoiey tu belter 
,-xse in "a small letterpress 
^ shop ” than on the compluxi- 
nfmooeni offset lechnnlogy. 
rally, be lias a si rung belief in 
lirogriiy of design for print. Tn 
1 die graphic designer is an 
smnee, a decorative waier-buat- 
bn the surface of the pond ; 

lb optimum choice of a per son 
iip warns to get printed work 
itt with die least grief is 11 
feigner who is aKo a primer, for 
bias an intimate knowledge of 
impossibilities inherent in any 
pa design scheme. ... ft 
hu to me that the best ideas in 
pnlflg design (-merge from 
poses to limimiinns. . . . You 
1 only to look 11 1 contcmpimiry 

pod advertising tu see the 
Betimes disastnnis results of 
hrombiiiation or niuin-y ainl art 
liwors. 

be repents his protest against 
wiration of the “ designer ” 
Qi 11 planner ” : “ The two uio 
pious hi meaning, insepa r,(- 
|» function, umi a talent foe 
bit layouts gives the designer no 
® to ignore the woi kings of 
mh." 

admirable bonk deserves — 
.Wd get— .1 n:.idi-i.s|ii]> far 
those for whum it was 
If only all pi iuieis were 
ajble as Burke. But ihe exam- 

* the uiuleritioHiid press 
for outside the dcni.mds of 

protest groups. I will give 
W example of its scope. Tho 
luMtege C/ooriitfe. ns respect- 
i saiool inugdzine js any, h.re 
Baptembur 22. i*)7Ji gone 

*. re H ,, h |, - 1 staid and 
, ‘’B design, tin. (‘hrmiiWe 

to more varied, modern and 

r approach which will, per- 
help to reflect changes of 

Dfe livom „ ~, ,nn ■ K "iwnmwil * 
an ^ prim indy some- 
unsuccessful, but 
JgM Uitimaioly yield the 

may. The most cmrepi- 


ciunis thing alimit the Chronicle's 
new look is the rugged right 
tiinrciu, the effect of the limitation 
ot tile typewriter. But— this would 
make Burke laugh- -it is inn set on 
a typewriter or even an IBM Selec- 
inc, hut mi an “ old-fashioned " hot. 
metal composing machine, claim- 
rarely designed lo justify columns 
ot type, ami ii is still letterpress 
printed. 

I ho picture ilmt emei-ges is some- 
tliing like this, in the Middle Ages 
rulos were foimiHuied to clarify 01 
discipline or laclllime the work of 
| he professional scribes, these rules 
have been maintained with unthink- 
ing and sheeplike perseverance long 
iificr ihc practical need for Miem 
had disappeared until, within the inist 
few years, uIiiiiim by accident, these 
rides have been overrun, or raiiier 
si de st u pjied, by the exigencies of 
underground priming. Now- there is 
a danger tliat this new orthodoxy 
will at tract adherents with Lhe same 
blind devotion us the old elicited. 
To the informed, there is something 
strangely impressive about the long 
persistence and sudden unexpected 
crumbling of tile old, and the emer- 
gence of a new, edificu. But what 
about the uninformed ? What does 
the ordinary reader Mijuk about all 
this ? 

Very little, Is the answer. I once 
met a woman whose books we 
published, who said she was so 

f ;rutel'iil for the puius we took with 
let- books ; it was so thoughtful, she 
said, Lhnt we should set them all in 
tho same type. “ Ob ", I said, preen- 
ing myself nitlier cmiliiHiHly, “can’t 

» into remember whui it was.” I 
imight they hud all been different. 
" It’s colled eleven point ", she said (a 
{mint is 11 measure, nut a name ; 
eleven point is a size common to most 
text types). If un interested render 
i-iiiiiioi distinguish between typos, 
why shimld ihey nntica the smaller 
minutiae ? Notes mid references (and 
foul mites in particular), for another 
Instance, are mutters on which any 
ticmluiiiie writer or render bolds 
strong views. They tire also governed 
hv orguul/at inuni principles worked 
oiti in the Middle Ages with a refine- 
ment rarely sulmi nowadays. How 
many academics know wlial the prin- 
ciples me, realize ihe true pros mid 
rolls irf foiitiKilcs oii Mu- page us up- 
nosed tn foot mil vs ai-lhr-limk, use 
foot miles creatively rather Humus u 
crutch to support u limn: text ? Two 
Iniuks were published with the same 
unusual hut cmvfully worked 0111 
system of notes. Both were re- 
viewed in Min KiMHomfet. 'I'll a first 
review praised ihe noiux— llie 
system was flexible, easy to refur 
tu, nml kept the tuxi pages unclut- 
tered. The second damned them as 
cumbrous, alfecied and painfully 
difficult to use. There is clunrly n 
aiibstautial, perhaps irremediable, 
lack of informed opinion on a 
subject of close Importance tn the 
literate public 

What is going tn happen? Is the 
conventional printed bonk and die 
traditions of which its producers 
hava been the unwitting preservers 
10 become a thing of the past to 


which jt belongs ? Is a new liglii, a 
new simplicity (nr i.s U a „ eiv 
bruiriuM?), til irradiate primed 
tines ? n0W Cl0fiycd l, v obsuItMe rou- 

The primer Bnd publisliur face all 
sorts of problems. One of Uiu worst 
is tiie shortage nf lIio iraiiicct l..lmnr 
on which an elaborate crufi depends. 
But leleviNiiiii has made a once dtissy 
trade uld-tasluoneri. The news- 
papers— tile principal sufferers— 
huve made the classic mistake of 
trying to buy off ibe threat . by 
paying high wages fur little work, 
(izie pr opr ic tors' genius for misap- 
plied bribery resembles that of the 
last Emir of Bokhara -wliu fled 
beiore the advancing Russians, 
dropping favourite dancing boy 
inter tuvnuriie dancing buy, in a 
vbiii aiiL-mpi to delay their pursuit.) 
The prin ring unions have over- 
rencted. The government has not 
helped by initiating vast ciismio- 
object investments, where the lucky 
con tractors can offer huge wages 
that drain the trained craftsmen 
From the trade. And now, worst of 
all, the customers, moved by a 
yearning for change as irratinnul as 
tne tenacity with which they used 
to cling to traditional appearances— 
the customers are looking else- 
where, to computers, frcc-lanca typ- 
ists, and other fearful novelties. 

Thera is, as Burke realizes, a 
general feeling tliat li is all too 
difficult- But before we aM accopt 
the computer print-nut or a vest- 
potfket microfiche as the uutural 


fnriii of reading immc-i . It Is os well 
I* ponder u lesson learnt by the 
Luwyurs Cu-0])cr.itive t'ulili shing 

Company of Kudicster, NY. This 
firm, always in the forefront uf 
Innovation, specialize* in niulti- 
volume sets nf law reports. A dozen 
years ago. knowing how imicli space 
these lonk up nn Imvycrs’ shelves,' 
they spent a lot of money investi- 
gating the possibility of producing 
multiple microfilm copies. The lint 
inconsiderable manufuctiiring prob- 
lems were solved, but the whole 
scheme came tn norhing. The law- 
yers preferred iheir cumbrous old- 
fashioned books. This utuy be uu 
example of rnnhing more than law- 
yers’ innate conservatism, but, bear- 
ing in mind that a]! Lhe tests show 
thui the legibility of letters varies 
directly with rheir familiarity, it 
may be that (lie acceptance nl ihu 
page layout conventions over so 
many centuries gives them a pos- 
itive b d von Lag e to t h c tea tie r in 
comprehending the text, ft would lie 
unwise to throw them uway without 
tho most rigorous tests to evaluate 
whether they were beneficial nr not. 

It I.s not difficult to predict the 
outcome oF these contrary pres- 
sures. Change will come slower than 
anyone thinks. The computer will 
be harnessed to perform a wider 
and wider range of activities. 
Among these I believe complex 
page make-up to be important. 
Justification is another worthwhile 
objective (and onfl well within 


reach imwj. Hyphenation i. a wiiitu 
or time: bv all unmil. let the 
computer scan larger and Lirgur 
“ties 100 or 1,000 lines at u lime, to 
avoid word-breaks, but if u break is 
iiicyiiablc, the wind should simply 
be broken as it stands. Now ih;n tin- 
words ore in legible letters tmd 
un a blue via led. tiie delay in rompra- 
henstrtit is ' n1i1tim.1l : the “ right 
plnce ’’ to break is u useless con- 
cept, More important Hum cirlier is 
the ncml m mnnipulute maierial of 
different length and umteut flexi- 
bly. 

Flexibility is the key to the 
future. Bonks cosi too much for 
iiratinjiul prejudice lo be part of 
tlieir make-up. If there are to be 
changes in convert 1 ions. Iul them be 
argued nui in rational terms. The 
division between author and book- 
niaiiiifacturcr will become fluid, 
t-a 1 Iter than a watertight bulkhead. 
Thq division between professional 
and amateur printer will also 
become more fluid. Tit ere is, as 
Burke lias shown, nothing arcane 
about offset printing, and offsut 
printing has grown mid will grow. 
In sum, the fit Lure prosperity of the 
whole trade depends on flexibility. 
If the Bites between author and 
reader are less rigidly drawn, with 
each party ready tn accept u differ- 
ent division of work if the project 
demands it, then all will be well. It 
will also be, in theory if not in 
practice, a return to pre-Gutenber- 
ginn methods of work. 


The Wellcome’s wares 


8. A. J. MOOR AT : 

Catalogue of Wcstera Manuscripts 
on Medicine and Science lit the Well- 
come Historical Library 

Volume II : Mss written lifter 1650 
AD. Two parts : A-M, N-Z. 

l,- 180 pp. The Wellcome Institute of 
the History uf Medicine. £30 tiie set. 

More iluin ten yeui-s have passed 
slncu the appearance nf the 
firm volume of S. A. J. Moorat's 
Catalogue of Western Mumiscriins 
on Medicine and Science front 
the Wellcome Library, a volume 
which wont as far as the end 
of 1650 . Mr Moorat’s second vol- 
ume cnmplolos bin tusk, begun inure 
than a u mirier of a century ago, mid 
covors the manuscripts after 1 C 60 . It 
also Includes a valuable list of 
addenda to tho earlier volume, not- 
ably a valuable double volume (of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries) from the original 
library at Bure St Edmunds Abbey. 
(The description of this volume, a 
collection of largely medical items, 
was done mainly by Dr Neil Ker.) 
Listed among the addenda there Bre, 
for example, documents front the 


period 1308-1532 relating to tiie 
administration of hospitals in or near 
Burgos, while os one of several items 
outside the field of medicine t lie re 
is a sheet dated 1636 and said to have 
been dictated by Galileo. 

More than 4,000 manuscripts from 
the period after 1650 nr a described, 
with an exemplary use of cross- 
reference. The catalogue is arranged 
alphabeticnlly, usiiully by ihu niuiu 
author, and catalogue numbers are 
added accordingly. Nat surprisingly, 
ninny of the manuscripts arc rela- 
tively unimportant copies, miide 
from printed .sources, which Mr 
Moorui lias often managed tn iden- 
tify, thus saving others much labour. 
Not included in the catalogue oro the 
thousands of autograph letters in the 
library, but an pppemlix provides an 
Index of the names of those who 
wrote them. 

The riches of the Wellcomo manu- 
script collection are not to be cap- 
tured in a few sentences. Thera are, 
for example, many nf the notes taken 
by Sir Charles Blagdcn at lecture 
courses, including one on chemistry 
by Joseph Black, and one on mid- 
wlferv by Thomas Young. There are 
shorthand notes by Erasmus Darwin 
on lectures at Cambridge and Lon- 


don, and there are notes token by a 
student at Pott's lectures. Of a 
different kind, there is much 
muieriaJ by Edward Jcnncr ; but 
only n roudur who wishes to quarry 
the Wcliconie collection for his own 
needs will be able to weigh this 


against a Buff 011 fragment or an 
ossay by De Candolle. Famous names 
abound, rhniigh one might wonder 


who shnu lil take precedence at a 
literary I midicon. T he Venerable 
Pseudo-Bude or Saint Pseudo- 
Thom us Aquinas. Tlte indexes clas- 
sify Hie main contains by dine, lan- 
guage owner, library, and subject, 
and they Uni biddings, bookplates, 
portraits, and illustrations generally. 
W hath or the reader craves poso/ogy 
(only two entries), or poetry (four 
columns), thotio indexes could 
scurcely be bettered. In fact, if the 
Wellcome Institute of the History of 
Medicine hud nothing more to its 
crodit Lbau its library, am! those 
catalogues of its comcuts tliat Have 
appeared so far, it would huve fully 
justified its foundation. 
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Aspens of auihority and ; ; 

• • ,n development 

of Graeco- Latin script from .; ' 
; sixth century 6;c. to the • i 

! twentieth century A-P. 

Sts oley ' Mo rison 

Edited by Nicolas Barker 
TluShtsto^ of feuenpe and its 
pl^e.q lhchtttor> of IbcWWcm . . 

a orld provides % jwijqptic view of d» 
onjyns ami (krcfobmcnl of C^aeco- 
Jjttit!iil:ip intUsta 500 '• . 1 " - 


Vyayang Purwa 

Shadow, of jhe Past v 1 

Hi uiwicht 

JVavang Pitriva is ihe nariitiofid • 1 . 
Jsvanewblfadoiv pUy. Xlliis book . 
.^ibnes its Ustorical background . 
arid describes the characters, with • 

■ ^irditumctwr cjoihingund , 

- : 


Economic 
Reforms in 
East European 
Industry 

General Editors : A 1 6C 

Wove, J. G. Zielinski 

1 here art math htudirs uFiJic .Su\ ict 

economic Mtitcin but oiul.novdcdjre 

ot Hie economics of ritlur Ea^r ■ 
European CMiiiirics renuiiw ■ 
rragmemary, ah hough miiihj of them 
nave nowcmliarkcd on changes 
more far-rnchin'' llian anylliing vet 
attempred in rhe Soviet Union, 'i'lte 
t>evcii individual volumes in this new 
wncs analyse, tlivsc i.lun^c^, 
determine ihc reason* for tltcir 
raanye. success or failure, and 
l jj°j importance in t he c voIntjn)i df 
ijtc (^oqtnHinisr-rulLri count rits oi’ 
l^su-ro Europe. A. Comparative 
volume will complete rhe tfrirs. Tlte 
Voll, mes. which will he. 
published (in f,| Dreeqihtr; ;M? : 

1 ; , 

Economic Reforms fh 
Polish Industry 1 ! 

J. G. Zielinski C6 S0 
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r r cov«s ,l -,,: ; [ . ' c Ref orms \ n 

! : yteteO-whu j i/riif; Rumanlaii industry 
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Selected Poems 

John Glassco 

. fn power Kil evocations ofrl'C ^ slCTn 
townships of Qiicbcc, in richly 
expressive mcdital ivc odes, «w ln 
such poems as "I*hc Death of P® 
Quixote’, ‘Brnmmell ar Cauisi 
‘Tiie Screaming Child’, and 
'Quebec l-’anuhousc'v John uUm*; 
reveals wil and wnsibiut)’. P°l^" j 
uafisnunship, and an iinscnnm*" 
and scj rdiing ir«rmenrdrio«. 
nuflalgia, and low Paper L-oi crt 

£ i -50 OL-P Canada 


Selected Poew? 

1366-68 r-v; 

Thomas KrnseMa ^ 

Thfe selection, which 

by f 1 m ptwt. fcprjnts'HOdi honi; 

r and Other ^ 

t decade of pubT^iioB^WW? 
tiurkcd by (he growth orlW 
KinscIL's pprtic V^JZ-kA 
repuration. A number of th^ , 
pnepts lave .been rensed- ^ 

1 pa per covers 4'i jo - 
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Shakespeare Survey 26 

Shakespeare's Jacobean Tragedies 
Edited by KENNETH MUIR 
The cenfraltheme of this volume Is 
Shakespeare's.Jacobean tragedies 
(Hamlet Othello , Macbeth, King Leer, 
Antony and. Cleopatra and Coriobnusf, 
There are also reviews of the recent 
Stratford Season and of the year’s 
contribution to Shakespeare Studies. 

£3.60 net 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES ■ 

Hitler’s Strategy 
1940-1941 

Tfis Balkan Clue 
. MARTINI. VAN CREVELD ■ 

A ra-evaluation of many aspects of Hitler s 
strategy 1 for the crUbial period JunB W4D- 
June 1041, which throws new light on 
episodes that have hitherto been treated in 
i8o!atiori.The book constitutes a fresh, 

provocative and controversial approach to 

• German strategy in what was probably the 
nwst important period of the war, £ 4 g 0nQt 


Anglo-Saxon England 2 ' CAMBRIDGE studies » aiNGU«STicsr2 

chief Editor: peter clemoes Accent and Rhythm 


Chief Editor: PETER CLEMOES 
The second issue of the annual publication 
devoted to the civilization of England 
before the Norman Conquest, it contains 
contributions from ail branches of Anglo- • 
Saxon Studies by experts in Britain, : . 

Europe and the U-S.A. £6.60 net 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL RESEARCH REGIONAL PAPERSJI 

Regional Unemployment 
Differences in | 

Great Britain 

P.C. CHESHIRE 

Interregional Migration 
Models and their 
Application to 
Great Britain 

R.WEEDEN ; , . : . 

Two further papers of a series devoted to 
regional economic development in: , ,j 

Great Britain. Paperbackf;2,00net 


Prosodic Features of Latin and Greek: 

A Study In Theory and Reconstruction 
W. SIDNEY ALLEN 
In this new major work Professor Allen 
analyses In detail all the prosodic features 
of classical Latin and Greek; length of 
vowels, and quantity of syllables, accent, 
pitch, stress and rhythm, with special 
attention to their manifestation in verse. 

£7.90net 

CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 7 

The Aristocracy of Labor 

The Position of Skilled Craftsmanln the 
American Glass Structure 
GAVIN MACKENZIE 

An analysis of change in the middle levels of . 
the American class structure. Dr Mackenzie's 
study of skilled craftsmen in Providence, 
Rhode lsland, challenges the common 
assertion thatthe line separating the working 
class from the tniddlS cla.ss i6 becoming, 
Increasingly blurred, leading to the 
embourgeotfement of large numbers of i 
skilled blue collar workers. 

- •!,. Hard covers £4.60 net 

paperback £1,90 net 
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Movie land. 


Ulus. £3.50 



A well- documented study of 
the lives and achievements of 
that select band of singers who 
can truly be called great. 
lllus, £4.75 


GETTING EVEN 

Woody Allen 

The first collection by one of 
America's last serious humor- 
ists ■ is In the good comic 
tradition. k £ 1 .75 


HOMETOWN 
VISIONS OF THE 
BLUEJEAN 
OUTLAW KID 

Jamie Mandelkau 

From one of the major young 
novelists of today comes an 
original and engaging love- 
storyforthe *708. £2.00 


THE EDGE OF THE 
FOREST 

Robert Barr 

Based on the tremendously 
successful radio serial, here is 
a fast-moving and Ingenious 
thriller. £2.10 



Four library reprints 


COME TO DUST 
■Robin IWaiighgin £ 2,10 


;KEPT 

Alec Waugh . £2.00 


THE SERVANT 

Robin Maugham £i.so 


SQ LOVERS DREAM 

Alec Waugh £ 2.76 


The enigma of the sands 


GROUCHO, 
HARPO, CHICO 
AND SOMETIMES 
ZEPPO 

Joe Adamson 

Containing a lot of previously 
untasted humour, this is per- 
haps the most comprehensive 
study of the inimitable Marxes 
ever written. Ulus. £3.50 


A HISTORY OF 
THE DEVIL 
William Woods 

A fascinating study of ritual 
and religion, from its earliest 
sources up to the present day. 
Ulus. £3.50 


WHATEVER 
HAPPENED TO 
HOLLYWOOD? 
Jesse L. Lasky, Jr. 

The son of Hollywood’s famed 
pioneer here presents a writer's 
story of a writer's life in 



ELIZABETH MONROE I 

Philby of Arabia 

332j.Jp. Faber nnd Faber. £-1.50. 

The British still, thank goodness, 
have their eccentrics, but they 
maLure better abrond than at home 
Bt l j j W11 * 1 desert Arabs gives diem 
added encouragement. Jp the nine- 
teenth century Sir Richard Burton 

fihnclfpr nt.r * - 


shocked Society and in the twentieth 
2* p hdby exasperated the 

Establishment. They were not unlike 


_ T — j - “ J *'Vt U 1IIIAD 

each other In their egocentricity and 
aggressiveness combined with charm, 
i n their passion for fume, talent for 
languages, capacity to undergo 
almost any hardship, and interest in 
uriental writings on sex ; both con- 
sidered that they were ungenerously 
treated by their countrymen. 

Philby’s strange life has all the 
ingredients for a fascinating bio- 
graphy, and Elizabeth Monroe lias 
written it. She had to work through 
a mass of papers kept by Philby, 
who considered that he deserved « 
biography, and to study his many 
long-winded and discursive books, 
not all of them published. She has 
followed in his 'footsteps to Lahore 
and Rawalpindi, where lie started 
his career in the Indian Civil Service, 
to Iraq, where lie served the Colonial 
OFnce, to Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Egypt, Palestine and Lebanon. Miss 
Monroe has questioned those who 
enjoyed his company — “ Philby 
was always a goad and attractive 
talker ” — and those who hated 
him. In spite of the labour, she has 
Clearly enjoyed looking for Philby: 
‘Searching out a life is more 
pleasurable if the quarry is an 
enigma, an eccentric and a wanderer 
than If he is a paragon who wins 
Ins name by keeping tlie rules." 

Philby kept to his own rules and 
wns always convinced that he acred 
from the highest motives; there 
were periods when lie had dreams 
of power and glory, " worthy of . 
Welter Mltty”, but they faded. In 
the 1930s he was lionized in London 
for Ids Arabian expeditions and his 
crossing of the notorious Empty 
Quarter : in 1940 he was in prison 
under the Defcnca of the Realm 
Act, Section 18 b. He had neither 
tact nor sensitivity and was surprised 
that his wlfo minded when, after 
he coining a Muslim, he sired du 
Arab family and set up house in 
Boiriit. Philby was happy when fu 
company with King I bn Saud, the 
powerful ruler of Saudla Arabia, or 
when he was his own master, loading 
an expedition over unexplored ' 
regions of Saudia Arabia or across 
the frontier area of the Aden Pro- 
tectorate, which was- forbidden 1 
territory to him and the SaudiB. 

He argued fiercely on behalf of 
those desert Arabs, who be cousi- j 
dered were free because they owed , 
no allegiance to any authority. He j 
attacked the British in articles and i 
books for extending control over j 
them from Aden. During a lecture to i 
the Royal Asian Society, Philby j 
tated that some British officials in i 
the Aden Protectorate wanted to i 
shoot him ; there were strong denials, ( 


hut there is evidence that he was 
correct. Mis main attacks were 
directed at the British Government 

fur breaking their promises, during 
mid after the Second World War, in 
foster Arab frceilnni in Palestine, 
Iraq mid ui her regions of the former 
Ottoman Empire ; in this, of course, 
he was not the only critic. “The 
flaw in him ", writes Miss Monroe, 
“ was noi the creeds lie preached hut 
his immoderation in expounding 
[Item.” Some of his schemes were 
in advance of the times, others would 
have been impracticable and un- 
orthodox nt any time. It was his 
careful study of the wilder parts of 
(he vast sub-continent of Arabia 
which brought him the fame hu 
sought. 

" Greatest of Arabian Explorers ” 
is the inscription that Kim Philby 
had cut on his father’s tombstone in 
Beirut when he died there in Sep- 
tember I960, Was It an exaggera- 
tion to say that Sc John Philby out- 
stripped Neibuhr, Burckltardt, Bur- 
ton, Doughty, Thomas Thesiger and 
ptlter 5 ? Miss Monroe considers that 
it is a fair description for none of 
the other explorers “ had covered 
half so murli as he of the huge 
surf nee of Arabia. None had drawn 
attention to so many of its antiqui- 
ties ; none had equalled his sprend 
of maps." The specialists know of 
Pliilby’s achievements — “ We who 
have seen you »r work ”, wrote Pro- 
fessor Jacques Rycknums, “. , . are 
Probably the only people who realize 
nil that vour honks mid the infor- 
mation that you provide call for in 
the way of pittance, fatigue, diplo- 
macy mid the burn ini? of midnight 
oil ” — but the non-.<;pcciuli.sts, who 
know about Burton mid Lawrence 
because they enjoy their writing, 
have shied away from Philby’s turgid 
prose. Miss Monroe, through her 
c « r ef«l, research and ulilc summaries 
or Phi In v s complicated journeys, 
Ims made (Item intelligible and 
shown the general render Imw wide- 
spread mid impressive they were. 

J wij chapters of forty-seven pages 
ore devoted to the “ Great Arabian 
Journeys — tho crossing nf the 
Empty Quarter in 1932, expeditions 
it the Southern Marches in 193637. 
looking for prc-TsImnic Arabia mid 
for the minus of Midiun in 1930-53. 
Iltree maps show thu extent of Ills 
Journeys. Philby took endless 
trouble with Ids mapping, climbing 
mountains to get Ills houriiins, follow- 
Ing up legends of ancient and 
vanished cities, copying undent 
inscriptions, collecting specimens nf 
niids, snakes, rocks and fossils. 

It has been argued that historians 
--and Miss Monroe has written 
brilliantly ns an historian of Middle 
East affairs — do not always make 
good biographers, tending to swamp 
their main character with an excess 
of background events. In this, her 
first biography Miss Monroe has 
Kept strictly to her subject, drawing 
on current events only when they 
3 t0 *>RUa her central figure, 
while Philby s activities add 
Interesting details to the history of 
the period ; his work for Sir Percy 
r ox JL Mesopotamia, for example, 
from 1915 to 1918, and his accounts 
o| what he saw at close quarters 
of the rivalry between Hussein, King 


of the Heinz, and lhn Sand, King 
nf Saudi Arabia. At first Philby, 
still influenced by Indian Civil Ser- 
vice views, sympathized with Cox’s 
disappointment that Mesopotamia 
whs not to In* annexed lint adminis- 
tered by the British until Arab rulers 
ci m Id take over. It was after Philliy's 
mission front Iraq to King Ibu Sand 
that lie began to espouse the cause 
of Arab independence. When, 
however, some might expect Miss 
Monroe to plunge into the story of 
Kim Philby, she very rightly keeps 
out of it, for though the father’s 
wnywnrd life had mi effect on the 
son, the son’s had no effect on the 
fnrher, nor did Kim’s Communisr 
views armisu liis interest. 

There were those iu the King’s 
palace ut Riyadh who considered that 
St ulm Philby was u Communist and 
a Zionist. Ibu Sand limed Russian 
Communism nnd feared the outcome 
of allowing Jewish ini migration into 
Arab Palestine: “They will", lie 
stilted. “ become one of the most 
powerful governments equipped with 
arms and wealth ami everything else. 
They will be against the Arabs.” Tho 
palace courtiers were shocked and 
iiiua/ctl when Philby held forth to 
their all-power fill King, which lie did 
quite often, in praise of Russia and 
arguing that the Jews iu Palestine 
would benefit the Arabs. But the 
Kiny. regarded Philbv as a little mad, 
and after one typical tirade told 
Philby: “One good thing- -although 
vmi talk through the top of your 
head nt least you keep me awake.” 
There were bonds hot ween the two 
men that the Arab advisers could 
mu In-oak : besides they were useful 
to each other. Philby with his trml- 
mg concessions in Jeddah helped 
develop the country, while Hut Sutid 
helped Philby with his desert ex- 

f iedilions ; the King also supported 
lis phi u to become a Muslim, 
divspliu the fact iltm many said Him 
Philby was prompted mu by fnlih 
mil by convenience. 

Rv (he Pfitls I 'Iii lliy was worried 
at thu failing health of Jim Sand mill 


hi the uncontrolled extra,. 

buHic* wJ? (Hstressed'aftl^ ' 

spread decadence in a counin 
had a greatness of its «!! 5, 
was poor" Th„t JSgj ft 
King tit his last tragic *2 

, 3a? ^ “l*« ffs 

, , v ?;V A man’s poueinont 

his children are his enera™ 

Snml s sou Kinb Saud, was l«j 

urn than kj, father, 'Sb? 

1 hi ilty for Ins strong criticism^ 
extravagance of the rulingfooi 
his published history of 
Arabia. • . 

" That he had been the Sort 
Apprentice , writes Miss M 

r nHf r , s , eeni - s have crossed 
[Philby’s] mind when he eru 
about such changes.” For nan 
(tad been supplying tho Saudi ' 
eminent with Ford cars, a 
for a network of wireless con,... 
[tons throughout the country to 
trol the tribes and improve 
munica lions, and helping to ir 
nti’/e the roads to Medina and 
su t liar, instead of picturesque 
cades of camels, pilgrims rime 
i licit- motor cars which were hold 
bum pur m bumper during (beano 
pilgri mnge. On his journeys ro 
Non i bent Marches, Philby 
delighted to find Arab tribes 
were free nnd owed no allegiance 
■my militarily in nieces such 
Shahwa and tho Iladhramauth , ' 
ever, the publicity given to 
jminieys, which he encour 
revealed political blanks on the. 
and led the Imam of Yemen end 
British nf the Aden- Frotectortte 
move in. “ Philby, who never sw 
point which he did not wish to i 
writes Miss Mouroej “prepared 
lect tiro his countrymen on unft! 
to free A mbs, without pause f 
thought oil the pint lie had ph 
triggering off Britain’s , 
policy." .[ 


esterly Gaels 


Antibodies 


NA CWAUIBN IFI.ANN 

s (Editor) : 

tyr Month 

Hid by Patrick C. I'owm . 

H(d by Ralph Sieudimm. 

Hirt-Davis, MucGihlmu. £2.75. 

doirers of Myles na Gupulccii 
i O’Brien) who ure mnihle to 
Gaelic have long been tuitla- 
jfr the existence of u novel by 
■ ji that language. Now Pal rick 
her bus translated An JWai 
jlaio very Mylesian English 
pi us all in his debt, 
iipne else had written a novel 
aiDOTlty language it would have 
a set of piety and homage to 
jod and national values. Tho 
iMndk on the contrary, turns 
^jbe a devastating and hilarious 
j:j of Irishry. It is set in the 
presumably some time at the 
Mg of the century, and is the 
done Bonaparte O’Cnniiassu. 
biordgha, his birth-place, is in 
Eutarht. one of those ureas of 
inhere only Gaelic is spoken. 
Garcia Marquez’s Macmulo, 
kragha is more quint essen- 
d ns place than any real 
3 could be. 

ok might haw predicted, 
ns much too iiiii-lligciii, 
if, realistic, witty and above 
c&a ever to sent imimi.i li/e 
p«erty and ignorance. Corku- 
bisa hell mi eurtli. it is.dwavs 
itoesun Is never seen and the 
iwtr relents. There are very 
jMpje, and for good reason-., 
iraiion is thinning out the 
areas, the young folk are 
their faces towards Siberia in 
f of belter weal hoi hihI relief 
tit cold and leutpesi tvltii h 
nl to them." 

Wt front a few iieople and ,■ 
Hal of rain uml cold, (.‘orka 
pttonulnssnmi* pigs uml some 
ton Thu people uml the pig-., 


Si 


win i lioili em t be |xt| aloes, nro 
M-itrcely distinguishable. Indeed, in 
the course of the hook tliuy nro fry 
qiti.-uily confused. At one pniiu, when 
the (iiiiliurilio.s are trying to persuade 
thu inhabitaius m speak English, it 
is announced that two pmuuls n head 
will be paid for every Hiiglislj-spcuk- 
ing child. Ilnim [nine's wily grund- 
fatlier (his father is absent from the 
novel on account nf being in jngj 
gels round die shortage of children 
Eiy clothing the pigs. The ruse is 
successful, and die inspector is easily 
persuaded that these aro true Gaels, 
whose squeaks and gi tints arc 
attempts at dm English tongue. 

Litter it is discovered that one nf 
Lite pigs is missing, sLill fully clothed. 
When it I'mully returns its pockets 
are found to contain a pipe full of 
tobacco, a shilling and a bottle of 
spirits. It is some time before an 
explanation emerges. A fnikloristic 
gentleman from Dublin has been 
going about with u recording device, 
sitting in public houses, bunding out 
tongue-loosening liquor, while sit- 
ting in dark corners where bis 
machine is not ton conspicuous. On 
•uicli a scene, mie dark and stormy 
night, tin- pig entered and was mis- 
taken for “ a pour old mail, drenched 
mid wet, drunk to dm full of Ids 
skin ami creeping iiiMrnd of walking 
ii|m iglit In-cause of the drunken- 
ness “. This time the grinning is 
mistaken for Gaelic. “ It appeared 
that the gentleman lit ought the 
Gaelic extiTiiudy difficult and lie 
was overjoyed . . . he understood 
that the best Gaelic of n]] is 
unintelligible." When after tut 
hour's recording the pig fulls 
asleep, the grateful gentleman puts 
in his pockets a pipe, tobacco and 
spirits. He i lien goes to Berlin, 
where his reuiniing wins him great 
academic acclaim. 

Tiiu countryside i.s dotted with the 
Go e I i gores, who ramble ahum with 
little black notebooks “addressing 
the pour Gaels in awkward iiiiintel- 
ligililr Gar Iii and di'layiug tln-m on 


their way tn the field The Presi- 
dent of. these people makes a speech: 

Guuls I he suid, it delights my 
Gaelic heart to he here today 
spcukiii" Gaelic with you ut this 
Gaelic feis in ihu centre of tho 
Giiulincht. May 1 sull 1 rhat 1 
urn a Gael. I’m Gaelic from 
rite crown of my head to the 
soles of my fqet — Gaelic front and 
buck, uhove nnd 'below. Likewise, 
you m e all truly Gaelic. We are all 
Gaelic Gaels uf Gaelic linenge. . . . 
Myles’s mockery extends from the 
Irish use of dint inn lives (“Ireland is 
nty little native land": "Oh little 
teeny weeny son, said lie") to the 
mannerisms of other Gaelic writers. 
Variations on the phrase “ I do not 
think that its like will ever be there 
again ” recur throughout the book, 
parodying Tomas 0 Criomhthai nil’s 
" mar nfi beidh (ir leith&idf ni ls ann ", 
(because our likes will not be there 
again). 

Most merciless nf all is Myles's 
attack on Synge. One already Knew 
of his detestation nf that writer, who. 
lie once wrote, *' brought forward 
with the utmost solemnity amusing 
clowns talking a sub-language of 
their own and trade us take them 


IlUfill I-LIWTWOOI) : 

Foreign Affairs 

184pp. llHiiiis.ii Hamilton. £2.25, 
RODERICK MANN : 

Foreign Hotly 
24 4pp. Cassell. L2.20. 

At one stage in Foreign Aiftiirs tho 
hero awakes to find hi nine If hand- 
cuffed tu (lie bedsit-ad, while n 
crippled honuisexuiil is sint-ariug 
mustard and toimuo ketchup on his 
manacled fingers before eating litem 
(raw) with a dnsh of salt mid pepper. 
This is both the silliest and the most 
memorable incident in the huok. 
And. of course, like nearly every- 
thing in Foreign A j fairs, it has a 
deeper meaning. 

Tlie hands belong tn Pucilo. a voting 
American concert piunist 'living in 
Romo, svho bus protected himself 
from the world by with dm wing into 
u shell of totul nurcissiMii, papering 
his walls with phntogruplis or him- 
self, and living in a sort nf sexual and 
social vacuum. Paolo's itrid exist- 
ence is beginning to nllect his piano 
playing, until tlie pattern is shuttered 
by the arrivnl of tlie youthful cripple, 


their own and bade us lake them by the arrivnl of the youthful cripple, 
very seriously". It will bo hard in Ralph, mid his big-breasted sister, 
future fur anyone watching Synge’s Maggie. Ralph has fallen in love 


plays tn contain his laughter' after 
rending The Poor Mouth: 

‘Us cleat-, wee little son, suid the 
Old-Fellow, that you haven't read 
the good books. ’Tis now the even- 
ing and according to literary fate, 
there’s a storm down on the sea- 
shore, the fishermen are in diffi- 
culties on the water, the people 
are guthered on the strand, the 
wutnen are crying and one poor 
mother is screaming : Who'll snve 
my Mickey ? That's the way the 
Gaels always had it with the coining 
nf night in tho Rosses. 

Incidentally, this book is unusually 
well-produced, and is printed by 
Richard Cluv (The Clnmrcr Press) 
l.ul. 


Maggie. Ralph has fallen in love 
with Paolo ut n concert, and is deter- 
mined to save the pianist by marry- 
ing him off to Maggie. One- of his 
methods of persunsmn is tlie finger- 
licking feast — presumably designed 
to impress upon Pan in that he will 
lose his skill ns n pianist unless he 
comes to terms with the outside 
world, Ralph also forces Paolo to 
exntnlne his own nature ; when l’aolo 
finally rejects Ralph for Maggie, the 
cripple joyfully kills himself, his mis- 
sion accomplished. 

The trouble is that the novel does 
not succeed on either rhe tualistic nr 
the symbolic level. Taken at its face 
value die story i.s frequently incred- 


ible, while at u deeper level i he case- 
history is ton pat and predictable. 
Hugh Fleetwood writes coolly and 
cunt potently, but lie fails tu involve 
us in the cluusiruphnhic world of his 
three inn in characters. This sort 
nf psychological thi illui depends for 
its success on exerting h ctmiimioiis 
grip. In Foreign Affairs there are 
long pages of flat dialogue which 
relax die attention mu] tutally dis- 
engage our sympathy from the main 
character's fate. 

In contrast, Rum Diis, the narrator 
of Roderick Mann’s Foreign Body, is 
a totally sympathetic figure. In this 
entertaining and unpretentious bonk, 
■we follow the saga of Rum's adven- 
tures from Indian village to Hailey 
Street viu a brothel in Calcutta ana 
a number 3 bus in Brixton. Ram 
arrives In England as an illegal immi- 
grant with very little lull a photo- 
graphic memory nnd un excellent 
grusp of the English tongue, if not 
of the English customs. Fortunately 
he is befriended by I. Q. Patel, an 
ancient graduate of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, now tho custodian uf a lavatory 
ut Heathrow airport. Patel has 
money and a touching faith in Ram’s 
ability to belter himself. This coin- 
binatlon eventually results in Runt 
being set up in Harley Street as a 
consultant, with n second-hand trac- 
tion couch and a page-liy-paga 
memory of a medical encyclopedia. 

The author exploits the obvious 
comic possibilities of the situation, 
but mercifully without, the use of 
fractured English and without uny 
trace of condescension. Tlie [tinniest 
moments are provided by Rain'a 
desperate attempts to lose his vir- 
ginity, u quest as important to him 
as the acquisition of fume and for- 
tune. Tho pace sags rather In the 
middle but the unfolding of tlie 
relationship between tlie smart 

J mimg doctor and the scruffy old 
avatory attendant Is both touching 
and true. 
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DECEMBER BOOKS 

The Maccabees 

MOSHE PEARLMAN 

272pp, 8pp col 100 b/w iltus £3*95 


Mission iinks 


PHlLl? SIRKINBtlAW j ' ' 

The Livingstone' Touch ’• 

182pp. Macdonald. £3.50. 

Explorers seldom 'write badly, 
because dug-tfe dedicated menWho 
store, which none 
but themselves can tejl ; one. more* 
over, that is generally based upon a 

Under, all ^manner . of . thoroughly 


ISjtiEFL charac * er * written 

Kf I1 fe n L BccoU4U °* travels, 

Wit m the very top flight -of these 
unacknowledged masters of narre 

tive prose stands the — • • 

Lf 
si 
St 


their author’s outstanding qualities. 

J r S« Birldnshaw has two spe- 
clal qualifications for the task be 

te B JfS3 artBk S* ,! i. h# *. 8 a Jecturel ' fa 

English, and be knows Africa 
2°SSf«fc % is. consequently able 
if? . t * le colmpentary with 
JJ?b the; various passages 
he -has taken . from Livujgstone 
re , leVan , t Parallels bitween 
the ' I swla and those of Cob- 


fashlon. but consists Instead 
4. rou P ed Under veriaus 
: : m; African acolo 


The Pacific 
Islanders 

William Howells 

320pp, 3 1 b/w Ulus, 18 maps 
f£5-00 cloth, £2*50 paper 
Peoplei of the World series 

Atlas of the 
Second 
World War 

Edited by Brigadier 
Peter Young 
Cartography by 
Richard Natkiel 

288pp 215 maps f£6 - 00 

The Complete 
Paintings of 
Rembrandt 

Introduction fcjy 
Gregory Martin 

I44pp, 64 pp col 
786 hm- Ulus £2-60 
Classics of World Art series 

The Social 
Thought of 
Rousseau and 
Burke 

A CoimpdratiVB Study 

David Cameron . 

M 256pp £4-50 
Published Jointly with 


The Society 
of States 

An IntroducttonW 
International P* lltlcl . 
Robert Purnell 

348pp «4'50 ■ 

Econometric 
Estimation . 

T. C. R. Rowley 
244pp «4'30 
LSE Handbooks Hi 
Economic An*ly d * . ' r 

Maxima, Minim* 

and 

Comparative 

Statics 

Edward Kuska 

Economic Anaiy*|» 

Witchcraft 

Walter 

160pp 8ppb/w*U“* 

p Arthur Barker , ; < 

Numbers Will 
Tell ■ ■. 

Ger un Moore & 

RuthlEricsen&««r 

I92pu £2’30 

• Arthur Barker 


MlTIItl.Mli i 
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Donald Barihelmu im 
content with the short 
•iftw- ,Ha has published 
* n . Ms career (Cu»ut 
and, in 1968, Sium- 
i . ne f* is hw third suc- 
. ™ume of stories und fol- 
r Life collet i ion 

“ere, Mr Bartholme begins 
NMonable asmmpiinn that 
*J£J*V** in rile twentieth 
h *. allendani influ- 
b ,*“ e nineteenth century. 
ij! 1 ? ^ a . s [ho Ideal si/e tn 
a “? rt J , . l9 l r no , x suspension 
a, ,h, s he manages tu 

arming ease; 

H 11 Barth time’s nlots. 

• made a dreamy liahy- 
“Ported war-planes and 
Kin * *jS, nd missing h« 
tM|u° P ud dl» of canvas and 
btLe 8 , C ?D' built entirely 
shoulder to shoulder. 


ii iviiruiii di lives ileieniiinud to npoii 
up a tHr-i'ciital ngum-y, nlthuiign 
uveryunc has h cur. A description 
uf a genius. The Teniptution of St 
Anthony. A flint that has every- 
thing — muon rocks, a murdered doll, 
the suck of Rome— lacking only in 
truth. Duilng u Manhattan cocktail 
party King Rung enters through the 
window ; the trendy guests find him 
*’ interesting 

Most of the sixteen stories are 
elaborate metaphors for sadness- In 
the last mentioned — ” The Party " 
— the narrator, observing his wife 
discussing something with Kong, 
thinkt iibnui Ilfs life: 

Of course ue did everything light, 
in so far as wo wore able to 
imagine what " right " was. Is it 
really Important tn know that Clus 
movie is fine, nnd lhal ,M, ° ternb ! e ' 
and in talk intelligently about Che 
difference? Wonderful elegance I 
No good at all I 

. Mr Barthelroc bleaks his stories 
into piecev He is not always 
inlet if Med in gradually revealing 


character '--yet In some instances the 
result, curiously enough, amounts to 
the same. He will plagiarize another 
writer's title (T he Temptation of 
St Anthony ), blithely ignore the 
laws of science (Including gravity), 
Ho is always inventive yet 
strangely accurate. . 

In " Tlie Flight of Pigeons from the 
Palaca " he places drawings— anony- 
mous old bee engravings— In the 
text. They have, a widening, 
humorous effect on what amounts 
to a confused catalogue of the 
world's follies. Like few others/ he 
is willing to bend the rules, and 
extend the boundaries, of short 
fiction, . 

Mr Rarthelmc now has his finite- 
tors — not to mention automatic 
detractors — but so far their inven- 
tions seem thin end pretentious. For 
all his freedom Barthelme is not 
forced or “difficult": and only 
occasionally, in. this collection does 
he seem dangerously self-indulgent 
His imitators cannot duplicate his 
extraordinary humour, and lira sad- 
ness. ■ ■ ' 


kgorical murmurs 


"j?" ! talk 

Mid the reader, complicating roe 

Pli« r Stallvh.j,, SS”«Fu^«nM m’indiviSuliJ 

, . and - unexpended, references . to 

and for mauy years l <«Ki«y-. ;■ . L 

^ff hiodern^Drwe- ' In spite of sl'?rj>ly 
’^ an horgen i* belat- : Borgen b nut after a simple reediMaC 
r Mdpns account. His .characters 
i 3 *™* Ptiruay ing makes for poetry nf a k'nd; whiTMh 
h»ij Psychoporiiic niur- puiiderous exploitation «riw end « 
mono- ihebtioknfa 

^ Su P ” e i v r »liaed ing “Freedom .and nt unhkly 
M*att!t y -' m Priori. Bor- proportions, produces “qJSJe fertv 
fraS? ,i n ? emw>ns - mytbnpoelc dipieiwlon. Some fotg 

murd*«f . Ie • oat the ascent r'deicent of man to o 


tak nenon. nor- 

Tra5r.i! , ? eM ‘° ns » how 

,w8j£#4[ 

<8ht , lnf ® 


past each ef Ml*: 

; thp. Ascent i'de team 


from bis spiritual goal. English 
readers might associate this tech- 
nique with William Golding, and 
there are certainly rumours otaHe- 
gary passing through The Red Mist. 
This, however, is the book’* least suc- 
cessful aspect. It reinforces Mr Bor- 
gen’s pessimism too heavily— Death 
is the only adjustment. , 

: Tha Red Mist is an impassioned 
book, and sufficiently sfrortn to make 
one want to look more ; closely. -at ! 

Burgen's work. It is a pltv that his 
English publisher did not choose the 
trilogy Borgen wrote in the. 1950s, 
and for which he is best known; [t fi 
a pity, also that this present novel 
has had to come out typewriter-set, 
looking like the annual report of. a 

provincial contractor, laAd. at.Tp per 
page, expensive, 1 1 


Fiction s 

Ronald Harwood 

Articles of Faith 

"Immensely readable.” Laurens Van del* Post 
"Abaorbing." Alan Patou “Deep, original, and utterly 
independent." C. P. Snow. £2.50 

Yukio Mishima 

Runaway Horses 

"Sheer technical skills . . . breathtaking sequence of 
imagery . . , flawless shape.” The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 

Tho second volume of the Sea of Fertility quartet. 

£3.10 

Art & Illustrated : 

John Rewald 

The History of Impressionism 

The (first British publication of one of the twentieth 
century's greatest works of art hi store in anew, revised, 
and completely reset edition. 82 colour plates, 641 in 
monochrome. Critical bibliography. £10.50 Illustrated 
General; 

Alex de Jonge 

Nightmare Culture 

Lautreamont and Los Chants de Maldoror 
“A superb book, the first critical study of Lnutreamont 
in- English.” Spectator. £2.75 

Herbert Read 

The Contrary Experience 

Personal foreword by Graham Greene 
A great book, inaccessible for many years, re-published 
with the revisions the author wished to incorporate. 

: £8.25 

Re-Issues; 

Gordon Rattray Taylor 

The Angel Makers ‘ , 

A classic study of society’s changing attitudes towards 
woinen by the author of Rethink and The Doomsday 
Book. • £3.26 

Georgina Masson 

Frederick II of Hohenstauferi I 

A re-issuo of the famous biography. ’ £4.50 
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A I.UW llm-.shohl fnr eiiriuriiifi 
nnvcliy in typo design i* 
assumed to nrcvuil among: 
readers uf books. Whether or not It 
is right to make tills assumption 
hinges upon the interpretation given 
to " novelty DilTcrent interpre- 
tations aru given by different printers 
and publishers, but there is -still one 
question which they c cm stonily ask 
of nianu fitc tu rers of tile latest and 
fastest filitiserting machines : “ Will 
your new much i no produce text 
which looks exactly like what wo 1 re 
used to reading— Ciin you supply the 
same typefaces ? ” Consequently 
every pew machine is first equipped 
with typefaces Unit are either iden- 
tical to those used before the advent 
of ft tinselling, or with such close 
adaptations nr imitations as to pass 
unnoticed. 

In iho pusi ten years many new 
typefaces have hern introduced, but 
the majority have been created for 
eye-catching use in publicity and not 
primarily for bunk work, where they 
are used only on jackets, in chapter 
hoadlngb, nr nn cither display pages. 
Mirny of Lhc must novel designs aru- 
only uvailHble in die form of rub-off 
transfer letters^ or as iiim-sirips, or 
for use un digit ally-operated mach- 
ines working at such. slow speeds that 
they cannot lie economically used 
to compose bonks. Typefaces of this 
kind merit close examination In a 
periodical devoted to advertising, but 
here attention will bo concentrated 
nn those new typefaces which cult 
be used foi the iimchnnicnl composi- 
tion uf honks. 

Computed with the previous de- 
cade, the past ten years have been 
rather uneventful in type design. 
For example, rhe novelty of Her- 
mann Zuprs Optima type (19581 has 
not houti exploited or challenged by 
any other ne signers, although Znpf 
himself udcled Optima Medium 
mid Optima Black to his original 
range in 1967, ns well as Optima 
Medium Italic in 1970. 

One disquieting reason which dis- 
couraged Zapf from making further 
new designs for typefaces has been 
the quantity mid quality uf un- 
authorized copies of li is designs 
made in recent years, especially in 
Americu. This state of u flairs 
should gradually Improve after 
the ratification of the new In- 
ternational ugreement fnr tho pro- 
tection of typefaces which was signed 
by teu countries In Vienna lust jreur. 
But in the meantime, most makers 
of text crfmpnsing-muchiims find It 
commercially unat tractive and In- 
essential to launch new typefaces. 
For It cannot he said that the market 
is at prose tu deprived of a ruason- 
ably wide choice of designs. 

Nevertheless It Is regrettable 
from n readers viewpoint that the 


Prcstel 

Elisabeth R ticker 

Die Schedelsche 
Weltchronik 

The Nuremberg Chronicle 
Of 1493 

The' greatest publishing venture of 
15th century Nuremberg. Unique in 
its wealth of 1809 woodcuts, amongst 
them the first authentic views of 
Jmpbrurnt towns, the chronicle was 
tho mutual effort of the humanist 
SchedeJ, two patrician financiers and 
the artists Fleydemvurff and Wolge- 
*JJI» DUrqr's teacher. Based on the 
»ti|l existing contracts between 
patrons, artists •fend printer end on 
thi page-by-page layouts tor both 


Volumes in the Nuremberg archives, 
the aqthor traces, in detail tbe enter- 
prise whose financial, success was 
. ultimately defeated due to a. Bmalier' 
and cheaper Augsburg pirate edition. 
. When the partnership was dissolved 
In 15Q9. the minutfes showed unsold 
stocks spread all over. Europe in 
' such cities as Cracow, Vienna! 
Venice, Florence, Lyons, Basle, 
Strassburg, Cologne, -etc. In 125 
illustrations. Dr RUcker unfolds the 
book-making story with newly dis- 
covered first, drawings, hitherto un- 
published pages from the two- layouts 
and over fifty views of important 
towns end some legendary cities. 

Ca. 344pp. with- tie o large-size full- 
colour, facsimiles .125 illustra- 
tions. i DM16.50 


Ten years of 
new typefaces 


BY JOHN DREYFUS 



! >resoii( range of typefaces available 
or tear selling is largely restricted 
to Inadequate adaptations of earlier 
successes. So long us an entire 
series of type si/es was produced in 
metal, several things of .importance 
to good design were practicable. 
Many til these tilings cun now ha 
achieved only with considerable 
difficulty or with undue expense. For 
example, when punches were cut by 
hand fur every *i/c of type, the 


of type. Not only is (Ids necevsuiy 
to uvoid a gappy nppeurunco in 
large sizes ; over the past decade, 
the reading public has grown so 
accustomed to seeing close fitting 
between letters in large display 
lutes produced either by rub-off 
transfer sheets or by fdiiisctting 
thin there is now a greater aversion 
tltun before to loose fitting in smaller 
text sizes. 

Such mu the sophistications of 


rrcusc in their use for catalogues or 
publicity. Hut two hi her trends de- 
serve mem inn. 

In several recent iy-prod need types, 
it is easy to detect I lie- influence ot 
what un curlier general inn would 
have coiled the “old |\iru " inuli- 
tion. II v ill is is meant a style of 
roman which goes iiaik to those 
designed by l*’i uiireM-o Ciiifo in the 
iifleeiuli century. fnllmvtil in die 
next century by Chimin ( itll .uiinild. 
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design could be modified by the 
punchc utter as he nroceedcd from 
one size to unrulier, in order to make 
every size appeur equally excellonr 
In proportion and to maintain a uni- 
formity of weight throughout the 
entire size range. 

It needs to be understood that 
several letters, such as a, e and a, con- 
tain encircled portions (called 

chunters ") which ought ideally to 
bo increased in proportion as the 
size of typo in reduced from very 
large to exceedingly small: other- 
wise these ** counters w will either 
look excessively generous In tha 
largest sizes or too mean in the 
smallest- Similarly, the apparent 
weight of line in differing sizes of 
the same series will not appear regu- 
lar if evolved by a Straightforward 
mathematical progression. To main- 
tain an even optical effect, rhe weight 
*** . l P e . lai’sest sizes must be 
tightened and in the smaller sizes it 
must be increased. - ■ 1 

In practical terms this means a 
reader may pnd that, it) a filmaet 
text, footnotes’ and- quoted matter 
may appear in sizes which seem 
accordantly light in weight, as 
court pared wftji the size used for the 
main text. It may also mean that the 
reader will encounter real diffl. 
c V , E? i reading die smallest sizes 
of filmaet material. These problems 
. can be overcome In several ways. It 
ft JMM t0 thfl „ maa «facturer to sell 
different land suitably modified) 
film . master's for each size of type, 
pr for a restricted number of sizes 
which vary' only slightly in 
appearance, Bq t -since , the (purchase 
: of seyfersd mqstera wili fnvotye.ihe 
printer jfi • higher ctaH, many 
printers do hoi agree ,tct buy. more 
than otte master, provided that the 
optical system:; iwthelr ' HlmfeetUirs 
enables them to produce' a complete 
runge of type sizes from one master 
—even though tbe results ferny not 
be satisfactory '.to same readers,' 

A further difficulty arises with 
: spacing between letters, which must 
■ bo reduced in (ado far larger sizes 


many existing ffluixaucu's that a 

3 real many problems of typeface 
esigu can ho satisfactorily over- 
'Come, but only if n machine’s limi- 
tations are fully taken Into account 


auii its pariiciilur flexibility fully ex- typo nnd Monotype companies In con- 
plotted. Not every problem can ha Junction with the Stempel Foundry 
solved mechanically, hut un experi- was originully under taken in metal, 


pioited. Not every problem can ha 
solved mechanically, hut un experi- 
enced type-designer can exercise his 
legerdemain to mask the disruptive 
effect of any serious -limitation in 
tha machine's construction. 

An. example of such legordomain 
was practised by Adrian Frutiger 
when he adapted his Univers design 
for use within the restricted number 
of letter-widths available on IBM's 
electric typewriter. Greater scope 
was given to his' talents when he pro- 
duced Monophoto Apollo (1964), the 
first new typeface to be produced 
tor that fi lnl setter, In proportions 
and weight it was a successful design, 
ana It was seen to advantage in Lord 
Clark's Civilisation, in which fihnsot- 
Ung and photographic illustration 
were' satisfactorily matched : but 
Apollo was rather wide in its fit, aud 
In this respect Prutlaer's latest do- 
for filmsetting, Iridium (Stem- 
pel 1973), is an improvement. Some 
Idea of the elegance of the sturdiness 
and generous proportions of this new 
typeface cun be seen in the small 
advance specimen shown above. 


duced by th & Bauer Foundry at a 
time when it seemed that there might 
be a swing towards greater use of 
Egyptians and. Clarendons. Among 
Jypei of fhls character made re- 


•.C1968),' and Armstrong (1970)1 At 
the .same • period an Egyptian de- 
sjgned to Basle uuder the aupervi- 
bipn of Andrd dirtier' won a prize 
m a competition, organized in New 

•££.!? fe..9S5L«!*w» e?'- 


lS70i there was in fact no pronounced' 
{££■*• *? th f? use °* these types for 
books, nop whs ihere a notable in. 

• f*";,.'-. i: ■ . T-.'i f. 1 : .- • .' 


was originully imdertukcu in metal, 
but the design h.is ulso been mude 
In film. The same “ old lace " tradi- 
tion cau he seen to u lesser degree 
in Monophoto Aihertiiin (1965), used 
in a slightly modified form liy tho 
Swiss publisher Skira. Again it cun 
be observed in Lcciura (1966) made 
by thv Anisterdtun Typcfoundry und 
by Intertvpc. In designing this type- 
face, Dick Duojjes paid particular 
attention to economizing space and 
to enhancing legibility, At this point 
it is pertinent to note that the decade 
under review also saw the first publi- 
cation of Legibility Abstracts: tho 
contents of this annual indicate an 
increased concern to solve the riddle 
of what makes a type legildo for 
readers of different ages nnd reading 
habits. 

Next to the "old face” irudltion, 
perhaps the strongest single influ- 
ence upon recent trends has been 
tho impact uf Times New Roman. 
It was most dearly seen In Life 
(19G4), und it could also be traced 
to u lesser extent in Magister (1966) 

a nd Copcorde (1968). It is no acci- 
eaf that when a new type stays 
particularly close to the design of 
an earlier type. Us name too is mads 
to echo as closely as putsihle tho 
name of its prototype- Thus Galaxy 
(1968) was a very close copy indeed 
of Frutiger'* Univem j but these 
typo* were both sans mn ifs, end it 
J' 1 rerhhrlrtbljj tfiat '.jin ,the past 
decade UK-re has heeti only one 
new earn serif typeface of real 
originality und mem, namely Syn- 
tax (1969)4 Tin’s design from the 
Stempel Foundry was more human- 
wtjc-in style than the previous 
decade's turns serif successes — Unir 
vers end Helvetica — both of which 
ngvo bad their, ranges of weights 
and widths increased is the past 
decade. Sutillarty there have been 
extensive additiorw to the ranfie o£ 

^ •• •' ^ : ; 


Kumpti (1972) lit which thiliiS 
null posed. It therefore K en, 
priiito to epi i utilize some of ihi) 
plmixiitins given why The Tim,* 
its supplements have swiutod 
'J'liue.s Fu in pu, 

Times New Rchiud wo; dnia 
in :i time when The Times ■ 
priitml iu u smaller edition 
slower speeds, on better paper ’ 
1970 the earlier type no In 
showed up rn advantage in ] 
Times, uli Imugli Times New Rea 
mul firmly established itself u 
popular type with book pric 
throughout the world. So To 
Europu was ingeniously deiiguf 
mitigate the degradat ions caused 
u typeface in the course of (Kdi 
ing a newspaper under conditfej 
which differ sharply from ihij 
which prevuil in- houses spetislia 
In bookwork. 

However, the past decade has i)j 
Buen the lunnching of another 4 
typeface for newspapers ; i( 
although it was originally drsipt 
to meet certain special ltmltaLioi 
Imposed by newspaper produrtinl 
the United States, it may yet prow’ 
he popular ns n hook type, Oiympil 
(1970). ilesicncd hy Matthew Con 


Till* liilliieucu Is naiticulaily niurkpd 
ill Jim Tschichoid’s design named 
(after a sixteen! Ii-ceiiiury Frunkfurr 
typcfomulci ) Snbon (1964). Joint 
manufacture of this lype by the Lino* 


pany, successiiniy overcame tne 
unions 011 letter-widths cau«d b 
requiicineiii that the type shi 
conipmihlu with teletype 
Fm-Uuuitely he was not required 
thicken his design tu withstand 
fltiiuu degree of degradation k 
results from methods currently 
in Loudon to prim natiooil r 
pa)n‘V.4. Because Carter mi aba 
give his typeface the livaHoes 
tapering stVukes and oblique d 
Olympian lines not look pecuUi 
distorted when printed by 
nltpii-s customarily used for L 
work. 

Techniques for compodii 
arc no lunger limited to type 
uiul filinsuiting. fn » rectm 
tiun of liuuk design ■>> Low 
texts of some exhimts b» 
inniposeil mi an IHM elcitra 
writer. Fur that machine a r 
named iTess Rpm»« .B* 
reiisgimhlc Imitation of Tan* 1 
Roman, and I hna dr“ d f. 

t lotted Fruuger s own adspuiii 

Univers for Sic IBM typfwriW:. 

Most manufacturers eojip. 
piny safe by, lutmchiug tb^r 
niacliirtea wftli cupic* L® c f 

popular typeraceB. » 11 .1 
machines We 
or exceptional feaiurei, jjg 
bo exploited by ■ ^ 

designer, they 
commission now • 

new machines. 1 , 

worth doinf, i thl ^ n dSrtS 

an oxpensivo underMBuj 

aequently most of t !L u f a c t titt fl 

manufttclurers 
Mecanorma, or jyj"*^ 

filmstrips. . sonie of wj ^ r 
sell maclnnes b« , *J 
for use with rnacmn {hej8 

others. SfiV ?IfL national t 
httvo run intei nBuou ^ #l 

lions In recenty^ ^ ^ 

new type d ®*j2£d 8U 
have been » w8 {° e ,bo 

.feJSil almost txc.. 


the *"iu|!^es ^nW' 

for printing the tex , 

dSU* 8, i tSffk 

act as ttoJJJJJ 

laces Btiltablo tor 1 

been n»ad« '"^heen^namedj 
of them have be .« 

article, hut . Mof 

more to be con^dcre ^ ^ 
Pholina (1972) , a gfl j «s 
from JS In 


Consequently j" jtg v sra 
Univers fln J *° n , t Je small ^ 

portions. Frj»m *nr ^ 

printed above, [t-"* noye |ty^ 
does no*, flnora- 11 . ^vs -K 
done so it would y n jyytity ; J 
Milled h y 
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KI-KTKANII KUSKI-LI.; 

Essays ill A nil lysis 
Edited hy Umigliis Lackey 
A Mvii :nii| Unwin. 

Essays in .1 ntilysis Is u com jii I;ii i» n 
of essays l>y 15 l*m nun I Ku.sm. 4 I, must 
uf which clue v I'riiiii the years 1 904 -14. 
It is divided in in four sen ions: 
Russell's ciilici.sm ut Muiimitg, the 
llieory of descriptions, the ihcury «»f 
types, niul i he philosophy of mathe- 
matics. Douglas Lackey has added 
a brief ami usefiij general in u ndue- 
“u ininiduciiun to eaclt of ilio 
section*, hjkI three hihliriuruphies. 

'['he pliilosnphiciil ini port once of- 
the book lies in ihe Inst two .sections, 
for it is here lhat new inuicritil Is io 
be tuu nd. Three essays never lief ore 
puh fished have liecn eliosen from the 
Russell archives. Three others have 
hcen avuilahle only in French, unri 
a n umber Inive never been reprinted. 
Uy contrast, the firsr section consists 
r»r articles widely available from 
"■“in. whose value is uncertain even 
for n close study of Russell. And the 
Eccond suction con tains nvo huclc- 
neyed articles, and a brief uoic on 
some views or Hugh Ml- C ol I, whose 
Intelligibility required printing four 
articles by McCoIl as un appendix, 
ji seems absurd in reprint " On 
De timing " vet uguin. since It is not 
even a lucid pre.se mm inn of Russell’s 
theory of dcsci iprinns. 

The suction mi the thunrv of types 
consists of four substantial articles. 

1 In: Iirsi, ii u Mi shed in 190S, outlines 
t te logical pa rail nxea mid considers 
iliree POs.m hie lines of .solution. This 
is Kutwell s nil lust discussion of niter- 
natives for blocking the paradoxes. 

fr. n, s ?o^ ul, . lm H llhlishcd * l,d timing 

fiom JOfHi develops u version of ilie 
no- class theory, culled hv Russell 
suIjsjmnioii.il theory of classes 


mill rcliilituis i. l.iss-lorms ure 
treated .is inrumplcic symbols : 
clasNL'S are logical lirtiitiiN or false 
abstraction.-.. - There are no such 
things ,i% classes, mul statements 
apparently ahum a class will only he 
significant ivlicii i hey can he analysed 
into sialetiiciils uhoui till nr some of 
the member-, nf ihc classes." Russell 
reduces classes m logical construe- 
lions {Hint riedst out nf prnpnsh ions 
■inti individuals. The liicrurcliy of 
matrices splits innur.illy into types, 
ami thy resultant differences of type 
are shown to block the paradoxes. 

.The third article is coiuciiiporarv 
with i he second and closely parallel. 
_ After developing again the Mibsiim- 
■tuiunl theory nf classes and relations, 
Russell argues that I’oincai i 1 was cor- 
reel in identify the vicious circle 
principle ns ihe source of ihc logical 
jiariKloxes, hut he slnuvs ihat ihis 
priiicink' is n consequence of his un- 
duss llieory. The fourth uriicle, like 
the i hi i'd, is a Lined ut Foineni'6, a ml 
both are advertised us being mntviiil- 
uble except in French. In fact, upnir 
from « law paragraphs, at (he begin- 
ning and the end, rlu* fourth is word- 
for-word identical with sections from 
chapters two and three nf Mndpiu 
Maihenuuicd. It might have been 
more useful to republish, for the 
sake nf completeness, die 19118 
article " Mathematical Logic as 
based on the 'llieory of Types". 

I'he sect inn mi the philosophy of 
mailiermiiics contains some useful 
nmicriiil. The firM article is u proof 
ihui the nuiuml numbers have no 
nisi inciuher. Russel] subsequently 
repudiated it fur violating the theory 
nt types. The second, truiisluied 
ii nm iTciich, constitutes a vigorous 
attack on psychologism in mat hem li- 
nes and logic. The third, hitherto 
unpublished, was delivered us a talk 
in Cambridge. It contains an oxpli- 
cn statement nf Russell’s induciive 


nieifiod in justifying ihc luiiiiil.il iuiis 
of iiiatlieniiilics. Frege li.nl .sough I 
in justify .irilhinciic by appeal in 
self- -evident principles nf logic. Rus- 
sell. hy contrast, justified his sy.siem 
of logic by appealing hi ihe fun that 
ii .illnwctl die derivation nf uriilunc- 
lic and analysis. Though this intpor- 
iam difference .should be clear in 
aiiujiiiw reader > of Priiwipia and 

flu liiintjiiction w Mathematical 
niilusnphy, ii i-, iLselul m have ill is 
dear suiletileiil nf Russell's pence- 
duie. The reuuiiniiig iwo articles are 
of mi great weight. 

, Tilt* three bibliographies are organ- 
ized chroiiiiltigicaliy. The first gives 
die hi.Moiical backgnniild in. Rus- 
sell's work ; die second lists his 
works; ami die third iiidiulo.s sec- 
ondary works on Russell. Their 
diriinologiciil iiiguiii/.iiioii serves tn 
•show ihe development of Russell’s 
views, Imi ii against (he wmk of 
others and against his own earlier 
views. Mr Lackey lists eight unpub- 
lished works in die Russell archives 
from die period l ( )(M-()fj. One can- 
not but wonder whether it would 
have been preferable to publish some 
or al l nf dtese works rut her t him to 
reprint die material cuni.iined in die 
first two sections of ihis set nf essays. 


LUCHIN’ COI.II.MANN : 

The Philosophy of die Enlighten- 
ment 

The I'hrisiian llnrgr.s* and die 
I'-nliglltrillUrlll 

Traits I al>-d hv Henry Maas 

MHIpp. Koiilh'di'.i- .uni Isno.un I’nul. 

u. nn. 


Written uriginally as a cliapter for 
a (ierman history of t'lirist ian 
thoiigln, di is essay paints on a broad 
canvas as it ctiiiiemphiies the relit- 
tionship hei ween Christ iniiit y mid 
die Enlightenment and the impli- 
cit inn-, for die world in which we 
live. I.ucien Goldniuim’s diesis is 
iliai die Catholic Church ami its 
opponents in die eight eemh cen- 
tury were more alike i him they 
knew, since iliey shared coiiunnii 
categories of thinking. Doth sides 
luul been profoundly affected by 
ihe growth of a marker economy, 
leading inevitably to a secular 
society in which religious fuitli, 
even when ii was still imiimuiiied. 
became a private mailer. Hut die 
Enlightenment values of freedom, 
equal i I y. inlet at inn were devoid of 
objective content and ii required 
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There can he mi iloulu of die role 
nf R. S. Pel ers jo die field of Philo- 
sophy til Education. If he did mil 
invent die Milijeii, lu.- most u-ii.iiuly 
keeps ii on ihe mad. and iIhtv is uu 
uite at presuni writing almui it or 
Sliidyiiig it who does lint do mi al 
- leaM purity under liis academic hail 
ner, wlieilicr ihev a.vree nr d is- 
agree with li is views- In ihis vnlume, 
however, which is a culled foil of 
viiriiins I it m res. I'rnfevsnr Peiers 
shows himself jp a slijdiily dill'crt'iu 
hfihi. He aiipeai.s us an iihuiiiiimnr 
ol i flu i henries of odiers rallmr ihan 
as an in vein nr, as a iiiau of good 
sense and feeling rather ihnn 
strictly as an arudcinic. 

. Ihe first lectures were given 
in memnrv of laird Lind say, die 
luiimlcr ol Koele Univcrsliy, Si art- 
mg from an argument of I.mdsay'x. 
Pm F css nr Peters emphasizes the 
diversity i ( F ciimpiniuiil.s which go 
tn make up our moral consciousness. 
Ihere Is nm just n moral code, or 
just an nhhguiinn, on the other hand, 
for each man tn utlnpt his own prin- 
ciples, it or just u concern for certain 
.virtues nr qualities of character, 
mere is a whole number of different 

».nT S .i-, in w , c . l, 'ink about 

morality, and in winch maral con- 
ceuts may impinge on our lives. 

M Jh? second lecture, “ Morality and 
Moral Development ", Is central. 
Professor Peters is here in his home 
country, discussing the development 
ot the child, and the various ways In 
winch the Browing child diinks of 
morality at different stages. He 
iMamith' existence of a stage in 
b child 5 development when the con- 
Sfirf°LVi e 1 , ul ° is essential to the 
rtJsJJ ? nd . when the ngunctlon to 
think for himself and work out his 

and SaW b0tl1 H se,eM 

.and bewildering. Anyone who has 

nf 1 C /.5g en i ri W , Sb. le Tor tho Whole 
.. of a school, with q)I its different ages 

^ The worst 

qimculiy to be encountered is how 
E5J? io allow for this stage of ^de?” 
loptnent agd also allow tor the next 
W ,n ^hich discussian oE prim 
1 ciples must be encouraged. How l« 

Cu°Jan a n?W Qe dfi- 

cuuion of all rules and the nrind tiles 
"HS unffei-lte them if half thl 
school population would not benefit 
i te,, n " en i°y >ny such discussion ? 
VmLiLr i S ann 1 ?. t » without appearing 
I hopelessly, arbitrary and dogmatic 

'! 2£W»S - members out of demS ■ 

■ w Cy .°? ,l S e 8f°hnds (hat they have 
/ eac , hed Appropriate 
of d P«lopmont ' for it. Such 
Said? be true, but cannot be 

' ibB e hnw a ^L q i^! t}an emerges as i 


Wiiii i is a km mi n. .it least mining 
other reasons, fur lining snnieihing ? 
On the whole I'rnfcssiir Peters’s 
!■ answer in this qneslinn is like Mill's 
in his “ I’ssay on Setlgtvii k'-. Pis- 
- r nurse nit ihe Studies nf ihe Uiiiver- 
L , sity of ('.imhriilKi- Mil] their -.aid 
Him ihihlii-u were u.it ii riillv selfish 
I though capable n| nfie. titm. and that 
v ii was tlirinmh etlne.iliiu' iheir feel- 
, ings ili.ii line hruur.ln iliein, m ihe 
end. in .idnpi all i nisi ic ends. Sin Ii 
( i cm:) i in i 1 . is .iitvoraieil by Prniessor 
Peters; .mil .uvnrdilig in turreiit 
diH'liiiie he e. Ii* in ml in 1 1 v In '-how 
lliiil it dues mil aiiinuul In •* iudm 
I limit (Oil" (I'm " le.iching " hits 
hei'iiiue .i I iiid-.i as had a win d as 
’ " intliH'l I'inat imi ” itself}, ihis he 
dues hy means nf a Imudy ilul'inii iitu 
ill iinlm i r million as "geiiiiii; child- 
I ren in atcepl a fixed l>odv nf I ule'> 
hy Hie use of techniques wliicli in 
1 enpaciiiiie iliem fi'nm adnpiiug a 
critical aiiliiiiiiimiiis aiiiiude in- 
wards i hem “. Mm nl teaching 
proper should mu need lo sink tu 
the use nf milIi icclmiqucs, what- 
ever lltev are. 

In Ihe i hi rd lecture Pmfe.ssur 
Pclur.s mg lies th;u the old distinction 
between reason .mil passion is mis- 
conceived. Here, all hough lie ;u tacks 
Hume for having used the distinc- 
tion. witut he iiciuully says is very 
dn^e ro Hume, who ini induced, idler 
all, the concept of the " calm pas- 
sion ”, Professor Peters uses instead 
the cuncupi of “ passimuitL- reason 
He also argues ihat reason can affect 
the feelings (and I limn? believed this 
too) because emotions are ut some 
extent cognitive ; ihey are ways, as 
phenomenology has laught us. of 
apprehending und therefore of label- 
ting the world. What level of reason, 
or of passion we live on is 10 flue- 
led, according to Professor Peters, in 
what level of mnrui life we lead. The 
highest level is the imtunimiuus. ci I- 
tical und self-regulating life ; hut it 
would ho misleading to call such a 
. life wholly or exclusively rational. 

The lust lecture is concerned with 
tilt, connexions between this highest 
form of moral life and religion. The 
connexion .turps on the concept of 
objectivity. Religious experience, on 
Professor Peters’s view, strengthens 
a mail's conviction that the funda- 
mental ipornl valuus, such as .fair- 
ness, trnth-rellihg and respect for 
other people, era genuinely objec- 
ilVe. It makes him feel them as uni- 
versa] and object ivo uml therefore as 
significant: Professor Peters would 
itoC;rlpnhj that ; thjs ix all that reli- 
gious experience could do.:. but it Is 
enough to establish the connexion In* 
wants (or rather; the. 'connexion he ; 
foils to exist) Mfwfcen religion and 
morality.. ' 

Ei-eif if these; lectures contain oo : 
rovtjiutmnaiy views nr shattering in- 
s'gbts, . they are sane, lycli-urgucd. 
and will be considerub^y comforting 
to the large ^unifier of people who, '. 

!^? ,d •« .Very like; 

Professor will i«e glad to 'i 

»iee tfiem f!oi eleariyr itjrui agreeably i; 
set out. * 1 -i ! , . 


'he atl vein uf dialect i. at 

ala 

ward now to a better ££ *L 
'hi. immaik'iit humanta 
sui-mlMiti can he allied nsilh! 

sufficiviniy £,0(1^ 
Ihe Ideals ut ih 0 ji/n'/aw^©' 

This virwiMiini, comino i 
ti'um one who was omang the - 
respected nf French 
scarcely surprise ; eren ' 
t nne i sms of Socialist couuiriej 
J. 1 i l '! u ,n ! ,re . ,h . au die righnhbk 

\SST ti. u inioHecual 

UliH. | hose who feel that 
Lnlighiemncnt .s prcoccupadw 
uie oases ot an urban civf 
sprung from something more 
purely individualist approach,, 
the conimuu ground of Enlieht 
ment and Christiauiiv in the t 
t centli century seemed loss ihan 
dent tu those oil either side at 
timo whti persecuted or suffc 
persecution in the raging b 
throughout the Mlitury; ibai 
muhnr ignores the profusion of 
rrete onuses for which 
philosophcs f might when he r„. 
iheir values to pure absirartio. 
these readers will remain ssscepiu 
as liefnre on the broader issues. 

Even su, this little book bu 
merits. It offers neute analyses 
the in .t in proiHgonisrs, sees well 
•\ssenlial deism underlying the 
mom and ihe gradual retreat ia 
personal piety. Clnldiiiann disarms 
in the preface by hoping that he 
rompoiisaied for the lack oh 
research hy developing gen 
li.v ini theses that he would not f 
vemured to advance in a more 
stain ia! work. On that basis one 
accept his essay as u lucid and 
inning expos*, even though i 
an orthiidox Marxist statement 
iiievitiihlv vil idled _ by 
emphasrs mi many points of del 


ptl rnON is a word, to bv 
Twiih caution, purl icul.tr y 
relation to techno ingy Su 
‘Lrinfi is concerned them 
Llqafnly^cen great .■h.mger. mi 
decade, but it should he 
books, newspaper*, and 
r* nr.« 111 I n II lu M 


rTn 

I'Jihat booKS, ne»vsi'..|«. . t, v> /- 

'.[printing are lu mg I'm (. j | fj— 

i# exactly the some way as r, f \\ 

15 CX . ,L,- c =i,.n till v fur -A. XL A -Ce: 
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exact V me ■ 

(.tier) and will cum nun- Lu lie 
-;j U ced for some years to 

"jaentof the “revnliuiun ’’ in 
1... [ecbniquOE is liiniti’d hy 
jVlors oil with human im- 
-,-.ic The first is tluu prim- 
aai« be considered in isula 
j S but the handmaiden uf 
(in the widest sense uf 
not just of hunks and 
icat, hut anything from 
to playing cards), and ihe 
in; or entrepreneurs, are in 
iiis of the consumers. A 
eay combine two rules— ihnr 
tire originator and (hut of 
-but the sitimtimi dues not 
e: the numbers, size mid 
idf a printed product deter- 
«bicb technique .should be 

■filial its must ridiculous 
^nobody would contempiute 
51 giant rotary phntngrnvure 
0 print a hundred visiting 
winch would be qtiiLu tide- 
f carried oat from mm-uhle 
laftmal] jobbing platen press. 

j’ltthniquc far the juh " has 
atljto be kem in mind ; and 
Diy be possible may nm he 



BY JAMES MORAN 



at or practical. "(Juality for 
luto oe considered as well 
written original reproduced 
dfice copying machine will 
for the participants in a sales 
ttt, but the same men would 
Mmuch of n wedding iuvitu- 
iwbced by this means. Aes- 
Hda] ana triulitiniial prefer- 
meinto play and an intaglio 
JJSon conper— little different 
oat employed in the eight- 
wtury— would be thought 
k 

^publishers find, for the time 
i tot a novel of, say, only 
wplfls is better set by u hnt 
Mmpnsing nindi 1 ne, primed 
^ from the nicinl, mid 




bound by individual equipment. An 
enormous run in a paperback edition 
of the same novel would create a 
new technical situation with the use 
of an ninomaicii priming und bind- 
ing line. Rut a publisher docs not 
normally know in mlvnucc whether 
ho has a bestseller on his hands, 
so technique is often decided by tile 
ruusuincr. 

The aesthetic factor, while in- 
directly concerning the render, is 
an inipmiiini one for the hook 
designer, who is not satisfied with 
the quality of the typefuces so far 
avuilahle on most high-speed photo- 
composers. Readers nf tite growing 
number of local newspapers pro- 
duced by photocomposition and off- 
set lithography may well be puzzled 
hy the amateurish look of their 
papers, and wlmt, as nn example, 
do the educated readers of The 
Spec bit or feel about their journal' 
today ? Whatever rouders feel, 
must hook designers will not accept 
the faces on the high-speed compos- 


ing machines and prefer the well- 
tried hot-metal composing mid cast- 
ing devices, or, if they use photo 
composite oil, they are content with 
the simple photo composers which 
derive from the hnt inetnl machines 
and on wliich the same high quality 
” typefaces" are available. 

Another human limiting factor 
has to be admitted. Older journalists 
and compositors find it faster and 
more convenient to deal with mov- 
able type and block elements to 
produce n page than with computer 
tape nnd pieces of film, and there 
are those with a vested interest in 
the old methods, particularly in a 
highly unionized industry, who act 
os a broke on too precipitate a 
change. This is temporary. Sheer 
economic pressure will cause the 
introduction of new machines and 
techniques into most sectors of the 
industry, and the old-style craftsmau 
will gradually give way to a new 
kind of technician. Then, fuller 
advantage can bo tukcn of the tech- 


nlcnl Innovations made in the past 
ten years. 

The changes are of two kinds — 
those arising front outside printing 
and which apply to other industries 
(automation, the use of computers, 
electronics) — and those which are 
specifically concerned with printing, 
within which the most obvious 
development has been the move 
towards phot o-ineclituii cal met hails, 
on the ono hand eliminating metal 
us a rolief printing surfuce in favour 
of plnstic uud, oil the oilier, 
encouraging offset lithography and 
gravure, with which film fins a 
natural affinity. 

Opposition to offset lithography 
because it is based un the antipathy 
of oil and water may gradually 
diminish with the adoption of the 
Driograpliic type of plate, which is 
receptive to ink only in the image 
areas without the continuous damp-' 
lng required in conventional litho- 
graphy. 

The crude methods of etching the 


copper cyliinliT in plinit.grtii ure 
liuvo fur long held up the ailv.mcc 
nf this process, which is ilmuglii by 
many to im die most nil rat live tor 
long runs of colourful material nn 
cheap paper (ihe weekend colour 
magazines, for example) ; Inn imw 
the develop me ut of uluctrnnic Plan- 
ning and engraving devices should 
speed up the preparatory part of 
gravure. 

Automation — the control uf manu- 
facture of a product through 
successive stages — is increasingly 
changing the face of priming. It is 
used particularly in large-scale pro- 
duct ion for film aiui plate process- 
ing and on bimling lines. Computers 
take the human clement nut of cal- 
culations und have made more head- 
way in typesetting nnd in ihe make- 
up of pages than in, say, the control 
of printing presses. Ancillary equip- 
ment such as the gull Intine is 
coming under the sway of the com- 
puter. 

Electronics — the application o£ 
phenomena involving tiio movement 
of electrons, most obvious to tho 
public in television — is used in a 
variety of ways in printing. Scanners 
look after colour separation, aid the 
production of various kinds of print- 
ing surfaces, and replace the human 
eye in a number uf ways — in check- 
ing web breaks, for example. 

There have been great steps tukcn 
In the development of unsewn or 
“ perfect ” binding since tho days 
when pages tended to fall out of 
books bound by this method. Tho 
consequent improvements in adhe- 
sives is part of litis revolution. 

The laser beam has not yet come 
into its own in printing and Optical 
Character Recognition (which 
“ reads 11 copy and eliminates the key- 
board operator) was only just 
beginning to emerge at the be^in- 
ninjj of the decade, ami causing 
unxtetv among the compositors who 
have dominated printing for so long. 

Electrostatic printing (dry pig- 
mented particles, instead of Ink), 
while matting great strides in office 
copying, has not yet made much of 
an impact on orthodox printing, but 
may well be used at first as an ancil- 
lary beforo developing into a fully 
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fledged cnnimcmul pinning process. 

Nevertheless, each day lvliicli 
passes sees sonic new invomimi and, 
in time, even cniiicriis, rhe basic cle- 
ment of plioio niecliiinical processes, 
may be by-passed. The most up-io- 
dutc prim mg ptnnr should therefore, 
Theoretically, be able, in not so many 
years lime, to tako an author's 
original tcxi, drawing mid plioLo- 
^raiilis and nut only “ process " them 
into nn acceptable finished piece of 
prim lug but package ami deliver 
ilieni with luirdly any liiiiuan Inter- 
vention beyond the writing of ruin- 
purer programmes, supplying tho 
system with raw maierinl and super- 
vising by a Miiiill number of Jecli- 
niciaii9. 


If ii dues nut always work nut like 
that, tile reasons are clear. Some 
priming processes lend rliemsetves 
more readily in advanced techniques 
[bail oiliers ; there is a higher per- 
centage of existing craftsmen in mm 
sphere than another ; and because 
(ns has been pointed out) not every 
primed, folded and humid item is 
produced ]n such quantity as rn re- 
quire such treatment. 

The “ revolution " ilieiefnre pro- 
ceeds, or lias proceeded, in jerks. A 
writer in the TLS Printing Number 
of October 1.1, 1927, thought lie was 
on to someiliing revolutionary when 
he wrote: “ A machine, already con- 
structed and in cninnicrcial use, en- 
tirely eliminates urdimiry type and 


provides a negniivc of a page ready 
to prim nn the zinc plate used for 
tiie offset press.” It took more thun 
i hilly years before photocomposi- 
tion lidded to offset lithography be- 
came a commercial reality. 

The total revolution will need to 
be mental us well as technical. Thera 
will have to he close cooperation 
between engineers mid designers to 
ui-ndiico acceptable typefaces on 
high-speed pliotocnmpusers (it is be- 
lieved that laser heums may help 
here) ; trade unions and printing em- 
ployers will have to work uul means 
hv which new techniques are 
absorbed with the mini mum disloca- 
tion of lubour. They will have to 
agree to education programmes, and 


f here will have to be an 

that as departmental bounSSSEiTS 

appear a new t ype o{ ■■ pSK ft 
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office. Indeed, it would not TC 
much to sav that the bounfifiC 1 
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That is the trouble with rewk 
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Deadly intrigues 


The story of the letterpress 


JAM liS niOK AN i 
Printing Presses 

263 pp including lfl‘t illustrations 
and 64 plates. Faber and I ''ah or. £10. 

Art for Commerce 

Introduction by Michael Turner and 
David Yaiscy 

352pp. ScnJ nr Press. £8.50. 

Considering the variuii.i means by 
which a rend able image will he mul- 
tiplied in the fill lire, James Moran 
remarks that the press as such — nn 
instni me ill that applies pressure to 
the junction of n priming plate to n 
receptive surface— is likely to lie 
with us far some time : “ until then ”, 
he concludes, “it wmild ho ns well 
to defer the apotheosis uf tho print- 
ing press That is true, and worth 
saying, but it ia also clear that one 
type of priming mechanism— the 
oldest and longest lived— has 
Touched its zenith. No tnoro energy 
tuid money on research and develop- 
ment will |ic spout on the letterpress 
machine; Offset lltho and gravure 

S reuses, electrostatic transfer and 
irect ink-jet machines, and other 
dovices as yet unknown, will absorb 
all this. Letterpress machines will 
continue to he made for some time, 
and spare parts will he available for 
longer; small improvements (of an 
economic tendency) may be made; 
but it is highly unlikely that any 
major technical change or advance 
will be made In tholr construction. 
It is, in effect, the end of an era, 
end Mr Moran has shrewdly ob- 
served that it is the perfect point 
in time, while the trade is still active 
and folk memory can supplement 
the documents, to writo the history 
of the mechanical devices used to 
transfer ink from u relief surfuco 
to sheets of paper. 


form of printing — offset and era vitro 
presses are not considered, although 
their development followed not long 


— .vuviriiu HU , 1UIJU 

after the mechanization of tho tra- 
ditional press. The story begins, of 
course, with Gutenberg. In recent 
years the importance of the adjust- ■ 
able type mould, which wns crucial 
to his Invention, has rather over- 
shadowed his secondary invention, 
tho press itself. As Mr Moran points 
out, this was not a negligible acnieve- 
ment. There wore two forms of press, 
or methods of applying pressure: the 
beam press, ivnere the force comes 
from an overhend levs*; and the 
screw press, where it is applied by 

S lug r spindle downwards. Gtiten- 1 ' 
i s* Choice of the latter was dad- 
siVo for 300 years. To Judge by the 
supqrb finished results, lie musth&ve 
developed the press almost fully be- 
fore lie set to work, For ipany years 
after, .jittle improvement was made 
except in the method of connecting r 
the downward screw to the press tea - 
Surf ace, or platen. . '»• ;; --. 

The change, when It came, was a J 
resplt of the application of 'the im-': 
provement in metal technology in 
the eighteenth century. The third 
Earl Stanhope,, an enlightened - in- 
ventor who . refuse^ to patent his 
j intentions, in the caujte of the fiir-' 
tjierance of knowledge, produced the 
first effective j iron press, In : which 
the pressure was communicated not 
by a apindle but liy a series of small, 
levers. . 

He also pioneered stereotyping, - 
which was to have a decisive infhi-. 
ence on the construction of presses 
later. The Staiiltopq Press, begin- - 
□Dig about 1800, 'gradually .ousted the v 
old wooden press. It could, exert far : 


greater pressure with far less effort 
on the pressman's parr, and the liand- 
pressos that followed, i lie Columbian, 
Albion, Imperial and the rest, merely 
improved |liis advantage. 

Very little Infer than the Stanhope 
came the iim inui'lilne press, in 
which the sheet of paper was passed 
round a cylinder which brought it in 
contact with the priming surface. 
This was developed by twu men, 
Germans again — Friedrich Koenig, 
Lite inventin', and Andreas Hauer, the 
engineer. The fust machine was in- 
stalled i" London in 1811, and The 
Times set the .seal on rhe success of 
the machine liy installing it in 1814. 
It is a measure of the advance that 
it represented lliur, fur tho next 
century, the inventors utul manufac- 
turers of presses concentrated not 
only un improving and developing 
Koenig's invention lint also on 
bridging the gap between it mid the 
liana-press. 

The chief of these were the " bed 
mid platen ” presses, in whicii mech- 
anical power was used to bring the 
hed with the type and the paper 
laid on it hcneaiEi u mechanically 
lowered platen. The “ Napier double 
platen " was tho maGt:- distinguished 
and longest lived of these. Perhaps 
no bettor machine for conveying 
pressure evenly over a wide area 
(and with it ink to the sheet) has 
ever beon Invented. It is a lasting 
discredit to the Oxford University 
Press that they dcstroyad what was 
probably the lust surviving example 
not long ugo. But more Important 
in their influence mi the trade were 
the small “jobbing platens" which 
finally convinced the ordinary press- 
man that machinery was there to 
stay. 

But for larger work the cylinder 
press was to become dominant. The 
rivalry of Applegnrth and Cowpor in 
England and the great Robert Hoe, 
the all-pervasive giant of the print- 
ing machinery industry in the United 
States, produced tho great four end 
eight-feeders. Napier again de- 
veloped the cylinder with grippers 
to hold the paper which allowed con- 
tinuous motion (instead of a "stop- 
cylinder” action). The Yorkshire 
firm of Dawson, Payne & Co invented 
the ubiquitous " Wharfedale 11 with 
its reciprocating bed. Robert Miehle 
of Chicago produced a gear powerful 
enough to raise and lower the cylin- 
der on to the bed. Finally, the per- 
fection of- curved stereotype plates 
(again The Times,' with Jamas 
Dellagana’s help, was the pioneer)' 
made possible (he rotary press where 
the printing surface was attached to 
a cylinder and' the paper, generally 
in a continuous roll, passed between 
it and another cylinder which con- 
veyed the impression- These prin- 
ciples underlie the construction of 
most of the presses how operating, 
from Jobbing presses to the largest 
newspaper machine. 

It would have been possible to 
write u history of this aspect of 
human , art qnd .endeavour in two 
different ways: It could be a techjii- 


since many types of press $re. virtu- 
ally copies of an original, and only 
the presses' that represented q sig-, 
Jiiilcant mechanical innovation naed 
be described. Extensive description 
and clear, engineering drawings of 
plan* and. iletglh would be required. 
Or it could be a social history, -show- 
mg the impact of successive presses 
on : the printing (and other) trades 
m general. Again it would be selec- 
tive, s nee omy a few presses had 
a significant . impact. . . They would 
:not he the- same as the technically 
important,, since innovation is hot; 
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the invariable key tu success ; in- 
stead, they would lie thosu which 
were most effectively marketed, or 
suited printers’ needs best (the 
wooden press lasted longer in the 
United States than in F.uglaud, 
because it could be taken in pieces 
and transported far more easily than 
Urn iron presses with their heavy 
unitary "staples” or frames). 

Mr Morn n has in fact produced a 
chronicle which provides some of the 
evidence that either approach would 
require. Ills account is drawn in the 
irjuin from technical nianuals and 
histories, manufacturers’ descrip- 
tions and patent documents. Thus 
almost every “ branded- name " de- 
veloped in Britain and thu United 
States, and » huge number of Euro- 
pean presses, tiro described in rather 
ion condensed u form. It is a little 
difficult, too, to distinguish descrip- 
tions of presses generally used from 
those merely patented, mainly be- 
cause hardly any source references 
are given. This damages the book’s 
main function as a source, but it is 
admirably comprehensive and well 
illustrated (thu plates in particular 
ure well chosen) from couteutpornry 


sources, although there arc no iccb- 
meal drawings. It lias been well 

Kess ed ^ thC 0xford Univcrsil ? 

Art for Commerce, a facsimile ol 
the stock books, “Proofs of At' 
Engraved Plates in Stock. E.S.sni 
A. Robinson & Co.”, is an interesting 
commentary on all this. It records, 
m pictorial form, rho growth of tin 
.packaging industry, whose den'^ods, 
In size, speed and colour, have to 
radically changed the priming [mini-, 
try. Michncl Turner and David 
Vaisey have provided n careful and 
mformmivo introduction (marred 
only by an inaccurate record of the 
pagination nf the stock books), show* 
mg the development of the papar . 
bag business, tor which nil rhue 
multifarious pictures were produced, . 
Tltcre is, by way of tailpiece, i 
clinniiing postcard, reproduced (from j 
the John Johnson Collection tt > 
Oxford), in Art for Commerce.' lip- . 
titled “A Corner of the IHve", fjij 
shows a group of girls gathering wq j 
making up paper bags. These wete'J 
the innocent hands which ImveftniHj':; 
killed off the letterpress mdn4-> 
after a life of 400 and more years 
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y He Massacre of SI Bartholomew 
i' cdlheEiiropeiin Conflict, 1559 1572 

I'jpp. Mucmiiiun. £5.95. 

I Ewyeur was t lie qua tercentenary 
■ ' Ms Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
if tragic climax of the French Wars 
J Religion. To mark tile occasion. 
Archives Nutionulcs in Paris held 
:i exhibition devoted to Admiral 
Migay, the Huguenot leader and 

■ :riircipal victim of the tragedy. 
kiMig the exhibits was a graph 
-niviug the lluu nn Li mi in grain 
sws ill and n round Paris in the 
juKenth century. It showed twu 
. dils, one in 15G2, the other In 1572, 
■jffldding with the massacres of 
j 11 '? and St Hu it ho luu lew rcspoc- 

■ «ly. The graph bore no enption ; 
.[ins left to speak For itself. This 

it should be made clear from 
?«*»> j* not dealt with nt ail by 
/Ul. Sutherland. She is not con- 
with ecnnomlc and social 
.pbcailons of the Massacre or witli 
;.i Paris mob. Nor does she seem 
Hjiictilarly Interested in religions 
sKiRURilies. Her standjuiint is un- 
Ij-Votibingly political. Site sees 
1ft Wars of Religion essentially as 
1 iirtiggla for dominnucc among 
Wt men ; the memi people is left 
, . e - Conseqnontly, the 

i pll , ros ! ess Promin- 

!,, v 111 we bonk tliun its title sug- 


gests ; it Is seen us the culmination 
or a thirteen-year international and 
civil coiiffict. 

Drawing iipmi un iiiiinmii.- ncqiiuin. 
tnnee wilTi tbu state jmjiers of the 
tunc, Dr StiFlicrluiirl pieces together 
the complex patteru of inimiationul 
intrigue, with minute care and 
attention to detail. She is clearly u 
purist ; the for motes are plentiful 
the (1 notations always in tl iC orie-’ 
ma language. There is much to lf e 
said for this, since the language of 
sixteenth-century diplomatic dis- 
patclies is often so tortuous thuL a 
significant innuendo may easily be 
lost in translation. UiifominaVcIv 
quoting ill the original can disrupt, 
the flow uf the iiurrutive and tliis 
certainly liuppens here. Dr Slither- 
IflncI s it must Uo jdiuiLtod \& 
not easy to read. The very bum 
sentences punctuated by asides and 
the many quotations in an archaic 
or foreign tongue nr both often 
oblige the reader to go over the 
ground twice to discover rhe svnuix. 
Sometimes, alas, it brenks down, 
nut this is a price Dr Sutherland is 
prepared to pay to provide h 
blow-by-blow account of the inter- 
naLloiml crisis and its impact mi the 
French domestic scene. She makes 
»ew concessions to fallible concen- 
tration. 

iJalJiKj be doing ail injustice to 
Di SutbcHand s work lo attempt a 
nrief recapitulation Imre. Signifi- 
catitiy onougli, she escliews any ■ 

ft*S I F ! ° Unt i , of i ,1,c M»»«cre 

itself. This would be going oyer : 


b ll ! , '“ r .i iroil,,d ai . 1<? w*«W compel 
iiti to assume gmh where no such 

nature’ M ni- 1 rT" 1,0 ,, I H,€,C > R'wrr the 
nature nr the evidence. As she 

■fffE ri ,n p htr ,H ‘ ,l,,ki »mte chau- 

ihVe" ,«SV fm,ICf Jss,!rlln " is justiti- 

ooie with mp«ct ii. Coligny's 
assassinotioii and inucb rlu- same is 
mu. of the Massacre as a whole. 
She endorses Professor Butterfield's 
view rhm tin- entire historiography 
S,. “£ L ,“ b i« rcvw| * 1 1101 merely 

“ r e^;due uf loose ends " but utter 
Loiifiistuii. rite traditional view nf 

.,fLn,c Mi,SSam ' , l)r Sutherland 
H.iir ?, 1S ‘ rcsrfi ‘ ,|, l l,w htise premise 
hat It was an isolated event. Hence 
nei lelusHl in treat it in this way. It 
needs to iw fitted into the complex 
well ot relations between England, 
■'lance, Spam unci Imly with partic- 

fcar' "■ rl,,! , ' L,v “ lt 

But Dr SinlicrlaiHl dnux nnder- 
lu me certain well-routed views 
ascribing responsibility for die Mas- 
sacre. She rejects “ the rather 
tedious theory of premeditation on 
> W rhi* crown ”, the notion 
ot Loligny s preprinderanr influence 
on the king in 1570-72 and the 
tatnaiis - niatcriuti jealousy’ 
henry front which Catherine tie’ 
Medici s guilt in the Admiral's 
murder has been deduced. By effec- 
tively iiiideriuioing die foundations 
ot the ail-toii-finniliur text-book 
account of the Massacre Dr Suther- 
land lias performed. a worthwhile 
service In the cause uf European 
political history in the early modern 
period. 


he Diaspora dispelled 


BCOB KATZ : 


GORDON FRASER 

BOOKS ON THE GRAPHIC ARTS 

The Changing Newspaper 

TYPOGRAPHIC TRENDS IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA 
1822-1972. 

Allen Hutt 

The flrst'book to cover the whole history of 
newspaper presentation In England and America. 

‘His last and best book 1 Nicolas Barker The TfmSft 

■This beautifully produced and liberally II just rated 
book. TLS. 

A4 224 pages. 230 illualraHons printed in iwo colour!. 

ISBN 0900406 224. Published 'October 1978-. 

£7.50 . •' ■ 


Victorian Publishers' 
Book-bindings 

Ruarl McLean ' v. 

■ ' This book traces the evolution of publishers . . v ; 
bindings fronri printed paper wrappers, thrdUgp. . \ - . 
Introduction of cloth and^ the 
• ■ coloured blocking down tqthe erid oftheVIcforifle 

• . period.; 

.• A4 180 pagep. 16 pages colour plates. ' ; - ' • ./ . 

128 monochrome plated, . ■: ' - ’ ::i ; f>-V 

' ISBN 0 900406 28 3..Publteallp n 25 January 19W; 
r\ ■ . -£8.00 .. V 


GORDON FRASER, FITZROY ROAD, f-PND 


the Ghetto 

jfi* 11 ! Backgroujtd of fewisii 
jnucipition, 1770-187(1 

kJP' Steward University Press : 
i an: Oxford University Press. 

I jS v f" lz , of Hebrew Uni- 
tileLu iS termed « the best 

; 1 Kurop^ S "nportant sections 
lite mn‘n Wrjr wcre enabled to 

iSujLt F-uropean 

nurd of a thl ? Process wns 

|,P"? b 5 " f related fea- 
kit. thu j* , s the Enllelttcn- 

■*i jewTL th®’ o l,e r °te of the 
«anae and h tii?° rmt,n stBtBS J i 
tltveraTtV accc Ptence ot 

Nation" nf tl SS ■ V tP w i " the 
* Its pre-revnf..i./ QW,s 1 Society 
5 r“r ar y State re- 
kb| of P ani aP c 8 . iU'eetest up- 

weenili cen„Vrw°n‘- * In f * ie mJ d- 
*- flr!h , ro ei,or Katz’s 
Nun siSS, ‘ thc Jews of any 

t^Utry lator fj J ew “h nation. 

868SSWW. 

^3hc?,{gT a f 

S tef, this book 1 pJS form die 
jtioih the F, r °tessor Kntz 1 

i 

P^aSraFsaS:.: 

SPi!®iIelssol S 8 ? D ,d Bta tus of 1 

fe a cn>ss theViiinn fenced f 

Nation-?;, flo H?nd in 1795, B 

fe ch etemplf CM f bI y J°«^wed R 

&vcry JJ;-, Ip ihe later J! 

Wd to the tfUS? 1 tm JP'ci. J 

Ut 0 fi orn « 


[Hissed a variety of fucots— religious 

TnwJ r Vei SI S S ' t ,e e , fforls to turn the 
Jews from tmprodnetive ” to " nro- 

‘ t*CCU|jatiniis ; the increasing 

cultural assimilation of suctions of 
ESJ ar ? d German Jewry : anti- 
Jewish uEitation in the writings of 
such thinkers us Ficlito and Donald : 
teustons within the Jewish comnmui- 
tles ; and Jewish political activity, 
both public and private. Professor 
Katz does not in this book follow the 
process through to its completion. 
Hi J" A fll, eJ diuptor. that looks 
lightly forward to developments in 
the second half nf the nineteenth 
century, he shows conclu^vcly that 
the Jews did not disuppenr ns many 
ot the Gentile emancipators had 


earlier hoped, and as many of tho 
Jewish opponents of emancipation 
hnd earlier feared. There remained 
a recouiiwablu Jewish identity, bol- 
stered by un array of religious, edu- 
cational and charitable and journal- 


■ ,*- , l m is is? IlllUCfll. 

Jewish coniimmity § \ 

Professor Katz has illuminated 
with delicucy, calmness and deep ill- 
sight u revolution in European 
Jewish life that does at thc same 
time bring the unfamiliar historical 
experiqncu of modern Jewry to bear 
on the evolution of modern European 
history. 


Teaching the reader 


JANE MILLGATE ; 

Macaulay 

224pp. Routledge and Kogan Paul. 
E3 (paperback, £1.50). 

Macaulay seems to be making e 

' ' , Eai ?** r thi , s JMr woTiad 
Jonti Clives volume nbuut hls early 
Ufa aud career. Next spring will see 
tee publication of tho first two 
volumes of his Letters, edited by 
Acd Here is- Jane 
which lias many 
good tliiogs in-- ft. Let .it be said at 
W weakest in the area 
J? ut H t , he general editor of 
r,!f^ 86 £ e8 Routledge Author 
tiUldcs as its speejal province. 11 the 
social ^nnd Instoricnl context of the 
8 1 f e and times, and the cul- 
^ n teFectunl tradition in 
which he stands "..Mrs Mitigate ditti- 

ffirte' 10 ? ^Jkeblooiapliida! and 
historical background, and on 
occasion makes Illuminating s'ug- 
frei??* ns u Tfiflfefding tho elective 
historian and 
the subject! he chose to treat. But 
her own emphasis, as': site her Self 


tiio ri 'om 

^Pauon). a,,ulQ 8y nf Catholic 


uira” 18 us I 11 Hec prefate, is oh the 
Marfan ,rt stry of the htetorinn, Od 
Macaulay as ' a major narrative 

Ant ! /*. is ln J he sphere of 
ciJtidsns that her book 

i 8 .8 B Wh“ contributioti to 


j : • ■! « .- 

•t. ’ ' ■ i ■ * 1 .• 


fc 5 £eat K h a ^ do « :,, °t follow 
N D >»I to SSJL{ separately, 

. ■ encom- ' 




' ■■ • m 




a*T- "iS'+i;' ,.'i r I, 





criticism that her book 

ffiSia^sr com,ibutioiit ° 

MArniii c 0 detailed analysis of 
WP 0,1 “ SoutilOV ", 
C( I B ,W » . Clive ”, and “ Addi- 
? 0 ", * she demonstrates the hlstor- 

il2S.“S. , i y - t , 0 eIv ? tIle »ador a role 
along with that nf tit*- reviewer ds 
the narrative of tho Mn u%&! 


Here, as elsewhere, Macaulay’s aim 
was to Inform and educate, to estab- 
lish firm connexions between writer, 
audience, and subject. In a convinc- 
ingly original munncr Mrs Mitigate 
mows the skill and artistry with 
’ which that amt was achieved. She 
then turns to The History of England, 
which supplies the materials for two 
special case studies. One deals with 
Macaulay s twelfth chapter, on Ire- 
land. Here the author. Analyses the 
way In which Macaulay exploded the 
relovnnce of the seventeenth to tnb 
nineteenth-century situation, and 
now that particular approach 
Shaped not only the literary, 
structure and content of tho 
SfPtap. but also its intended 
political effect pn thu minds of 
readers. The other case study is an 
^te'teea discussion oE die character 
ro wit appears in. the 
fiMfOry. Mrs Millgato’s conclusion 
is that once William's character' has' 
been initially dopictod it all too soon 
becomes a static rather 'than a 
dynamic entity, . and. does not keep 

R nce with the elib.aijd flow of evontsi 
loca tuny,' she notes,- 'web unable -to 
escape to u shifting vantage-point 
from Which to view hls characters' in- 
thne ; " He always saw them 
lybple, and ho always saw them deed,” 

s With the recent work of William 
Madden and' George Leviue, the cri- 
tical study pf Macaulay’s styig and 
artistry advanced from tho did- 
fashioned celebration of his "beau- 
tlos ‘ tb means of analysis both more 
rigorous and more fruitful. Mrs 
Mitigate ( now joins their company. . 
Ferbaps it will, not be top long before 
Macaulay's stature as a narrative 
nrtist as well ns □ statesman and liis- 
tnnun is nf lust given its full due. 


The Archaeology of the 
Industrial Revolution 

Brian Bracegirdle 

.r,;,\I H l CU, ! llll . tfS atmosphere (Iml cm lira Is (he 

ti^ nke. whelhcr it ts ihccxtruvaguuidnboraiioji of the 
Victorian Jesuit engines nf Pit pple wick or the missive 

ensure tiii * h l K a ^! 1 :i 1 ll,c s P l The kisl rtti ions will 

P UCC 0,1 t,1C tf,ll,l «'*'i»sl , »slieir.” The Daily 

The Religious Order 

Michael Hill 

vi ' re,l ’** wl1 in century Hriluiit, :mJ its 

legit imntion in Churcli ol Englund religious' orders. £4.50 

Russia in the Eighteenth Centurv 

A. Lentin y 

‘"TV of - RussiM f, ; om Pe,cr lllc Grcm to CiiihcriiK the 
Great drawing logcfher the results of recent scholarship. 

« iy, C ° Vt,rS (' 0,, ! ,cal - ami cultural history. 
i2.81l 9tlp paperback 7 

Decision-Making in British 
Education 

G. T. Fowler, V. Morris & J. Ozga 

rjusis the set hook lor Hie Open Univcrsilycoursc, Decision 

te town, rl t,S ‘ ni,UCJ,tion Svstcnis (E22 1 j, starting early 
in 1974. Die three imnn sections arc: Public control of 

The Al,n ' i '' islruli - -f ■ 

Front- Bench Opposition 

R. M. Pun nett 

. . .very lew people realise how unique British 
arliamentary democracy is as system and how fortunate 

n ^bookspcHsthaiuiiiqucnessout 

1 n great dt tail. The Dady 7 efegraph £5.0(1 £2J5 paperback 

Who Becomes Delinquent? 

p. J. West & D. P. Farrington 

1 he second report fol lowing Present Ctnuiuct and Future 
Delinquency of t he Cambridge Study in Delinquent 
Development. This study has followed the lives of u group 
or boys from eight to eighteen and oilers important evidence 
on the causes of juvenile delinquency. £4,50 

Social Stratification and Trade 
Unionism 

George Bain, David Coates & Valerie Ellis. I 

°f l! .‘ e literatur ? w Wch considers patterns of uniort . :1 
growth and character primarily by reference to aspects of 
the system of social straHfication. The authors suggest 
possible new lines of development for fu lure research. 

Warwick Studies in Industrial Relations. £2.50 

The Critical Evaluation of 
African Literature 

Edited by Edgar Wright v 

Is.criticism Of African literature in die mafn’streiini of 
English literary criticism? This book is a progress report oh 
I hpdevel^pnioiit or the discipline. £2,75 fl.SO^rbacli 

\- ■’ | ’ ■ 

New East African mveUstx in the 
Afiican Writers Series 

Kill Mb Quick ivioja n/iwangj esp -• ' 

The Future Leaders iw, Ruheni isp : : 

Intensive Crop Economics 

r.r.w, F oiiev :■■■■ 

A systematic scebuut of current economic thinkina on 
intensive crops for till those' concerned willi tho various • ' 
•Mijctsof commercial Uorticu It urei lliroiigbbutthc ^bdd;; r 

HelnemahhEducatiotialBooks 

4$ Charles Str^t/LondonWJ^8AH 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


i 


1502: TLS DECEMBER 7 1973 


DECEMBER 7 1973 TLS: 1503 


S. CHAND 
Publications 
From India 


Strictly for the birds 


Nagendra Singh 

India and 
International Law 


J. J. l)i: I.UCIO.nil.Yl-R : 
Visual Aesthetics 


237pp. Lniid Humphries. £«|.2!i 
<l>u perl nick. L 2 .!J:»j. 


Vol. I: 

Ancient and Mediaeval 

" This scholarly book will be in- 
valuable to all students of Inter- 
national Law . 1 ' — The Mall 

1973 Pages 560 C3 


Shah A. Qayyum 

Egypt Reborn 


An intensive study of Egypt’s 
Slruggle for freedom based 
mainly on Arabia language 
sources and Interviews with 
eminenl Egyptians. 

1973 Pages 328 £4 


The mu hot- duchires ilmi Visual 
Avsitwiics is inlc-ndcd “ fur nn tdu- 
Ciitcd and enquiring public ivliu rea- 
jise that nil and design are liecmnlng 
increasingly important In everyduy 
life but who need a short and com- 
prehensive introduction ". The 
worldly will discern nt once u fami- 
liar commercial fume — rlim of tliv 
Jm rd sell, diis time for ins in in edu- 
cation. 


No doubt the public will muke its 
own judgment. What i.s hard m ima- 
gine, though, i.s whut fantusy it was 
that induced a reputable publisher 
to combine a sometimes inaccurate 
and often vacuous text with a couple 
of hundred dispnratc plates fimmv 
of them no more than matchbox size) 
hua an elegantly produced and ex- 
pensive bonk and to Imagine (the 
jacket tvtiujd lead one to conclude) 

that ‘it will quickly fi„ ( [ j fs p| ace 

in the curriculum of art colleges”. 
What the author has tried in tin, in 
rnci, is in combine a primer on Basic 
Design, with u brief course in art 
appreciation on historical lines bv 
referring with approval to selected 
master works of civilization. 

It should be said m once that the 
alleged psych u logical basis fnr [hen- 
ries of Basic Design was years agu 
demonstrated rn bo fatally over- 
simple, and that enurses in visual 
design on this pattern have been 


S. Bhatt 


of Outer Space 


Analyses (ha legal regime which 
governs space exploration by 
mankind. Problems of war and 
peace In outer space have been 
exnm-!ned. 

1973 Pages 3JM £4 


D. M. Prasad 

Ceylon’s Foreign 


An in-depth study of Ceylon's 
foreign policy under the Prime 
ministership of S. W. R. D. Ban 
daranaike and Srimavo BaurJar- 
analke. 

1873 Pages 482 ZA 


nhaiulmiL'd iiIiiium everywhere in 
m i ciillcgL 1 ':. The real trouble comes, 
Imivevvr, from irying |i> reconcile 
-in abstract, fmniali.st account of 
design will) iIil- history of style. 
Basic Design as inherited from ilie 
Baiiliaus masters was inherently hh- 
liisioricul. What they were after 
was a timeless and universal — i e, 
cullu re-free — essence of visual farm 
bused nn Platonic geometrical spec- 
ulation. Abstract ur uun-nbjecLive 
painting, sculpture, archlieemre and 
design would stretch into a timeless 
and above nil sly I el ess future. The 
iiH'i’L'dibli- diversity of appearance 
manifested hi the a cunt I products of 
i he history of an were seen as mere 
precursors tu he subsumed hi the 
new millennial art form. Fifty yours 
on we nnw know that art history 
does not stop. We can now. sec 
Basic Design theories as an inter- 
esting intellectual eddy which 
trapped (and nourished) a few 
artists of very high rank. 

Unlike the early nhsiruci artists 
and their followers, J. J. do Lucio- 
Meyer, with his self-imposed task of 
historical exegesis and his catholic 
tastes, is nor in a position simply to 
puli' aside the competition. Indeed, 
in his desire urn in be doctrinaire 
lie seems to slum critical judgment 
entirely. All uri has iis place and all 
works have their own purl to play. 
Ilegel comes m the rescue here— 
works of art are an expression of 
tliu evolving historical unconscious 
(tins point is reinforced liy juxta- 
position of the text with a i.lutc of 
Fuselis ‘Nightmare”!). ]j ut so 
cnncorueil i«, Mr de l.ucio-Meyer not 


in leave anything mil or any view 
unqualified that even llrgel's’eluMic 
is dangerously si ret cited, -is fur 
example when .some ninveiiieiiis in 
palming and sculpt tire are discussed 
as mere ** fashions in contrast in 
•he design or architecture which 
reveals the (me h’unnucist ot a 
period. 

If snmu expressions of an age do 
not tit they are ucciuimed for as 
except Ions which prove the rule! 
Such theorizing was always dotty. 
In the hands, s.iy, of n Malevich or 
ii Kandinsky it was rut her endear- 
mg, since the true quality of their 
mimis was apparent in Hie incisive 
illiistraiioiis of their own work 
which swamp their texts. 

Retailed in comnitiiisense and col- 
ourless terms with a counterpoint of 
illu.KLi-ntiniis of the inmost diversity 
of quality and importance, dotty 
theories soon lose their charm. The 
reader is lost in a sea of platitudes 
and lialf-Lriitlis ; 

Expressions such as line of fash- 
ion, streamline, line of produc- 
tion-all express the speed oi 
change lor which our age is 
known. Tile dynamic character of 
our time involves Unveiling, 
bridging disiiince. It is symliol- 
ised . liy the line because gen- 
nieirically the line is the short esi 
tlisiance Ui'lweeil two points. The 
line is the artery of modern life. 


t'vmg. frequently used coto 
mils in . two 


In the interests of peace 


'•ms in underline Vh„ COd 
'l jik -v ••»»! sharp r„ rm ? 0 f 
IUIV * and IcHeri? *] 


A mill micIi u din l i, i 
iMiiniiiis and mistakes in ?2A 
» mini iced. ForexHinule ''W 11 

n he sensation of red ij igj 
'V'l i stminlai ion of thc eySH 

c m h""' f s,,orl '. w nve 
i an In. of any intensity v.hatsaS 
■'hove a immimim threshold) * 
Maiiy pages are full 0 f tbli » 
it. wouldn’t be l.e* 

I ‘ l 1 , t0 }>01IU tl,e ® OUI 

. 1 . 0 . klr dc Lucio-Meyer iia 
!J h V ,ll ^ r ? ls .**n othenvis/2 

:; ,l U inquiring public^ 

i .1 ii ■ L ' 1 s * ,s 8cllin * * m 
deal. Despite a century „f mu 

-ducat ton and a large invesunem fsi 
most people are stfljl 
i isually illiterate and consequemTv’ 
more exploited by commercial \m' 
W LS 1,1 rc *Pea tliau any «her. : 

7 lu?r few products are snuallr; 
dangerous nr totally useless, bti 
nniM are ugly, ft is therefore Impof.;: 
[ant lor. a consumer society to, 
i.ickle i his problem. Bat surely wg' 
jiiiinI begin with concrete eramplu 
■uni shim tmniul mid histories] 
“ i rui Iis 


SAMPSON J 

i f]ie Discovery nt I’eaco 

jj. lleineumnii. U-5H- 


Ilie (inline period wliiili advo- 
rated “ ii-sir.iini from lust” 
aliunst apologising fur tin- cxis- 
• eiue ol the ]i]easini-s of lilt- and 


Barnet i Newman's remark thu 1 
” -wst hot it s is to the artist whtt 
hi ititli nliigy is m the birds'* Is 
c(|iially applicable to the would-ie 
coiisimn i- of art and design. Onfe^ 
tu inti cly Mr de Ludo-Mever’s toplf 
will gei nunc of the parties oil lb 
ground. V 


Long landscapes lost 


Chiirila Devi 


Upanishads for All 


■■ ■Wllj prove useful, portlcu 
larly for foreigners Into rested in 
the study of Upanlahads."— r/i< 
Tribune 

1973 Pages 412 C4 


•U.AN IIOWNKSs (L<lir..r) : 
Ivuii Hiichcns 

3SPP plus 189 plaits. 
Humphries, £12. 


Mohd Ayoob 
K, Subrahmanyam 

The Liberation War 


‘ The most Intormative . . . bount. 
to be a standard work on events 
fading to (he establishment oi 
Bangla Dash.'*— 7 /iq Mail 

1972 Pages 320 E 2 . 5 Q 


B- G- Vergheaa 

An End to 
Confrontation 

Bhutto's Pakistan 


, . . a Specialised study of IhB 
he subjscl of Paklsfan'e rela- 
te..^ ‘ ndifl anrf Bangle 
n 8sh. —The Pioneer 

1972 Pages 172 Ei.eo 


Tnwanls the end of the Second 
Woild War, u project begun wiiicii 
lemieted contemporary British 
painting u signal service. The " Pen- 
guin Modern Painters “ series aimed 
to give a conspectus of somo of ii IL > 
most 110 table Eorcesnt work in British 

m i/ CU p .w' s wore > lid 11 dcd. 

Landscape format was employed : 
colour plates, always on the right, 
faced black-u nd- white phntogiuphs. 

Hni 18 S CrI J ,tt J he l,mes * •ypogrnphv 
end production were remarkably 
good and, inexpensive mid slim 
though they were, these volumes 
WJ revelation. The introductions 
included some outstanding critical 
essays on contemporary British art 

S T ®jL n Be H era ^ on Pi P er » Phili n 

Hendy on Matthew Smith, or Clive 
8e, ‘ on Pasmore. The ■* Penguin 
Modern Painters " never amounted 

hAntc°75 rehcns L ve s F ries > but these 
BnS k .fna n,ore i° c Ihe “PPret-iation 
end understanding of the new 
national painting than any number 

2™i“^ e r , Cvo°ione. Dr mono « rB l> hs 


■51 VC (loniiueii till inn will serve ihu 
Ininre hisiorinn. But ilie ghirv of 
a book on Uitchena should reside in 
its Plates : and this sect Inn contrives 
10 lie iiiguinotix. These liixuilmisly 
liuig landscapes require « iumiscape 
■miii.it tu convey rlieir precise sense 
ut levels: . where the fiuit is uhmit 
in jreiul in leuf-mmild, where the 
sur t ;ice of murk water lies, where 
•1 linnzon of woods is broken bv 
Heavy ramcfiuids ; ibis, ami ni.sii 
tfiii.t ext rn nrd inn ry double viewpoint 
which so often animates the land- 
scape, mid makes the eye work for 
its experience. Yet the hook's for- 
mat is Mimirr, mid the paintings. 


which ilieniM'lvi's always mtiii so 
liig mid cxpi-usive, me n-diiii-d 10 
glossy dippings stuck, one nr i.uely 
two ut n lime, ilKpi-uporiiniininly, 
forlornly, on in the tight hand of 
two faring pages. Hern, on a heavy, 
limit square of yellowish paper, the 
image of Imili looks insignificant ami 
contrives lu give even less of the 
substance or the painiing it tiies to 
ref leer than repimhiciiniis iimuiII.v 
dn. All finalities of eipiililii imn anil 
physical gesture in the paim .tie 
ironed mu. 

This layoui nukes comparison be- 
tween one painting ami mint Iter dilli- 
cult, mill is particularly irritating 


when iu> fewer limn 120 colour Wh 
arc pi csemed in 11 sequence uubm«: 
even by 1 he saving grucc of biopai® 
( a I notes or analysis. Moresucwa™) 
me the pages uf blackana-wttM 
phuiiigraplts, directly printed on tu 
page, and arranged much mote 
1 lie manner of a calti/osne rot«n 
Yet, ail in all, iho Intended trig 
turns mu in be an unfortunate 
ea leu h< 1 Ion. To seo what an expenM 
nuiilcrn lnoiiogi atih can ono * 
be, one might iiistnnco the r 
American book on E,l f Mr i U ® 
by l.loyd C^ondaicll — twJcc JJaPJg 
Iiiii in every way more appflW* 
and much better value. 


aislnthe best sense of the word 
'relevant ” book, written from a 
all* committed and iiiiuinhigumts 
iifriew-Statinjt »t mire Unit Ins 
ion h a religious one, K. V. 

makes it clear llwl he is 
in anarchist and an imcniupro-' 
I pacifist, for whom tliu Suez 
finally proved llnu tlio Cos pel 
«don not to resist evil is mor- 
. iicontrovcrtible. IDs book is 
j political theory ns it concerns 
ind the causes of war. It leads 
oi study of Tolstoy’s coiillicLing 
jjje* to wur ond the nature and 
d power, with particular refer- 
H to War and Pence, and the ori- 
d these attitudes in the works of 
[distinguished and unorthodox 
jrs.de Malstre, Stendhal, Herzen 
Proudlion. It ends with a 
Jo] plea for uctivc civil dis- 
iaceand anarchism In the over- 
ij interests of world peace. 

k Sampson’s choice of names i*; 
RrorlsinB to those familiar with 
liEKhenbanm’s bonks nn Tolstoy 
iliisian) or Isaiah Hci I in's The 
and the Fox, hut his lucid 
effective Minimal ies uml 
to of their ideas and their 
uu to Tolstoy's iniellerlmil 
' eat arc ad mi ml By done. 

« believed that war and its 
set were miiunil, inevitable uml 
u. Sovereigns ami great men are 
less, but so too are the jicople, 
history is shaped by Divine 
ence. Stendhal, like Tolstoy, 
liscinatcd uml exasperated liy 
Jiastro, and referred to hint live 
hIb Le roune cl le rtuir. which 
Mipsou aiuilysvs closclv and 
pntlyiim chupier in which lie 
Steiulli.il “ the hrst amliciitic 
nist m literature ". ami ilenimi- 
-« ms maitv points uf cnniact 
a Tolstoy, lier/eii i- singled mil 
>« auiJiui of "the best study in 
'rawe ... of ihe Milfncatiiig inti- 
I *M pointless uueitie'j of 


lMTjpographicit 

0 PWllSL- 


Neo-classicism Hibernized 


C. Li. B. BRI-TT : 

Court Houses and Market Houses of 
the Province of Ulster 

108pp. Belfast : Ulster Aichitoriiirul 
Heritage Society. £2. 


J* A. Nalk 

India, Russia, China 
and Bangla Desk 


",V ■ * specialised study. q| the 

msfl. f tew«d. 0 «s 

I T >». 
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G<N. Dlkshll 

Gandhi’s Challenge 
to CommunEsin 


- if l thc s . eries * in USS, came 

tw^H«h d r°i e<1 to the undi 5PUD*d 
twentieth-century master of pure 

»,S ra r Ian d«ape painting in Lg- 
land, Ivon Hitchens. Its plates and 
its excellent introduction oy Patrick 

ttasaa ■•s 

colour with hrackSnd-UTte'- 01 
i"l 1 " ,i V a . re ^aHtles of this great 
®"d space-maker, who 
renuins. substanually the same 

ho Yy M- ,n , 19SS - , Since 

aate-ft 


Almost every place of any note in 
u !_ sler — a,, d aia nv a place of no note 
whatcvcr--ha8, for its principal, or 
only, public building, a court or mar- 
ket house." Everyone who knows 
Ulster knows the charming, often ele- 
gant, JiLtle classical buildings which 
give an air to an otherwise rather 
ordinary, run-down street or market 
place, or even the stateliness of a 
county town to what cannot in any 
other way count as more than a vil- 
lage, They are not of, couran mndna.i 


the more or less simple Hjherni/a- 
Lion of English Nen-Clussiclsni which 
dotted Ireland with nent market 
towns in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries: almost ail the 
Ulster examples were built between 
1760 and 1840, It seems surprising 
I 11 retrospect that no one has tackled 
the subject before. But it was in- 
dued well left to Mr Brett, whoso 
thoroughness and patience in re- 
search and enthusiasm in taste have 
combined to produce an ideal guide 


ii 21-bay lwo-storcy M'^ 
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i? 68 , 0 * •»• a uniform 

dealing with hisioricaiiy 
T 09111 Printers, typefnmiders 
designers. 


tice laciory . . . c. ^ 

indigenous tradition. * 
building ^at gets 
architecture a had nam fl - id[nJ 




architecture a “ aa widini 
tnrians were aware that ^ 

like women, " lus J ex J^siia 
dimensions to b ? .* . bust 1 
bosoms and bay-window ( 

and reuuns, c ?. nve *', t iuj fl w 


Si 


_ — i " i\mui 

book-— comprehensive, eusy tu uso 
and full of good reading, The main 

nn I-. 1 


uml reuuns, ^ 

cavities are Indsspeni ^finng, 
This facade is ; 

chested, genteel. coIouri«^ ( 


^ published 

URNIER : 
Compleat 

Wgrapher 

HUTT 


part of the book is an extensively 
illustrated historical and descriptive 


gazetteer, which includes reproduc- 
tions or original drawings, the moM 
interesting set of which is that which 


■ '• • ® .conslrueiive analysis of 
tne Bconomia order which Gandhi 
envisaged as an alternative qf 
communism ." — The Amflte Bazar 

PI ifflrCB 

-• ■ \$72 Pages 192 C 2 .sb 


S. Chand & Co 
(Pvt) Ltd 


't,'" 3 .* DeDn featured 

^ BIenn “le.'apd honoured 
iSw 4 . Tate, retrospective ; and lit 
, ei 8hiy-Flfst year; he is 
neitoer unknown nor unrecognized. 
He needs no apologist 

Yet. ^hls Is the role that T, G 
Rosenthal has taken D n himself 
* n "is introductory essdv to 
fvon Hitchens:, This Is • tbi .first 
fa u s t e v n< ? te Jl ? a tribute to HitcheiS 
which, though well-intentioned, miiit 
strike anyone who knows ''-the 


to the nine counties ; out Ulster lias 
a remarkable concentration; Surpris- 
ingly many have survived the large- 
scplo disappearance of markets and 
the reorganization of courts. Though 
For some a new public use has been 
.round, too many have been crudely 
adapted as shops or garages Oth ere 
howevdr. have sad* liilcn victim to' 
recerir assault fas C, E. B. Brett drily 
observes, those who refuse to 

n l i? e '“"n are unlikely to 
recognize the architectural mem of 
tho'court house ”) t it is srill possible 

°- n , ce more sealed 
Ireland will look with somq pride on 

-M^mafc ,St J n8u lshed ”f t(ve SadJriQb 
and make due restoration. 


LICUIUEC, licpBMT- » ' . 

foolish virgin of a dsslga- 

Mr Brett’s hook 
uf its faxcinamig gf Jf 

very best productions sa,ia 
ever-admirable Ulster Archie 
lleriiase Society. 


I 


» . 

hj* ■' r0m lsing new series . . . 
& HluMmed” -The 

• - £ 4.50 




Ram Nagar 

gjw D®fM;11MS5 (India) 

TMa athtriiaamM la rawed b. The 

Prn^Mr 1 At M*P PrndUcra Eupcrj 
Pmr,9tien Qowwi, ^eici/tia. . 1 


— ..... wmu KUOWfl .the 

paintings as oddly unehthusia- 
stlc and tangential, at’ , best 
to any proper appreciation* : It is 

srranirn thrtt- iho . ? 


— — v It - IS 

strange that the Comments- of, this 
frfend of the painter should be ’so. 

niftr Alan l: ■ i. v. 


jFor It |s a recognizabjy Irish— or 
A MB lo- f r ish—tr a dl tl 6u that 
they represent. A few, such as the 
tfjarket.' hou$e at Newtownards and 




. L evolution 01 me design 
of Hillsborough Court HoiibC and has 
jjnally brought the authorship of 
this much disputed building to rest 
with James McBlain. But Mr Brett 
also gives us an account of the origin 
■ c S lon °* several types of 
“hidings he treats, with q good deal 
of information on the power and 
ways (rf grand juries, the engineer 1 
ing of justice and the devious ness of 
surveyors, at least one of whom how- 
ever rose to real distinction as dn 
arcmtect: Mr Brett should write a 
book on Charles Lunyon. He writes 
with much father barbed' non j 
humour (‘‘ lh- : . the basement were 
Prison Rooms for Felons/ . . . The 
Sf* L d i ur ? ro ° m • * ■ wii* over the 
JP the Crown. Malefactors 
ivera disposed below, the ■ virtuous 1 
ft in * hc hereafter "J, so that 

jtis unclear Just how we ere to view 
the lingenng 03 of “the criminal 
fimcrions of the Grand Juries 
. Thera are few modern court 
5«ord«*i. •MS- Mr Brotl 
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lyrnnny . He [s admired for his bril- 
ImiiC (liugiio.-iis of tliu evils of society, 
hill less Mi lor the mnedios he offeV- 
eil ami bis luiliire to live up to his 
ideals. Like Tolstoy lie ideulizod the 
people iiiiil I heir role in shaping his- 
jury, disliked, material ism and the 
bcliel that science held the kev to 
progress, mid looked to the indivi- 
dual to save himself, not the world. 


wealth and preached the evil of pro- 
perty, 1 


If Herzen is irentod at length, 
L totnlhiiii gets even fuller treatment 
on the ground tliut what he has to 
say nlnuit war ami its causes is more 
perceptive titan almost anything ever 
said before. “ War is divine ", he 
wrote, and lie deeply admired the 
military virtues of courage and 
leadership ; at the same time he was 
appalled by the Indiscriminate 
slaughter of modern war, made pos- 
sible by advanced technology. He 
regarded war as a great creative 
force for the arts mid society, but 
he still lmted it. He hated the In- 
equality inherent in militarv orga- 
nizations, but, although he loved 
equality, he loved freedom less, and 
did not reject coercion as ail instru- 
ment oF equality. He saw the cause 
uf war in the maldistribution of 


Dr Sampson Is less interested, 
however, 111 sources and influences 
than in .the way iu which Tolstoy 
grappled with the problems which 
exorcised his predecessors. His ad- 
miration for Tolstoy both ns artist 
and thinker is utibou tided, and one 
shares his surprise that the clarity 
and force oE Tolstoy’s reasoning is 
not more widely recognized, with- 
out agreeing that he emerged from 


his ordeal “ tranquil and un- 
scathed ”, and finally discovered 


peace. Surely Isaiah Berlin is nearer 
the truth when he likened him to 


Oedipus wandering self-blinded at 
Colonus. For a summary of the 
origins of Tolstoy's ideas in Wurimd 


non -resistance to evil. In fnct, of 
course, Toistoy’s contradictions were 
never resolved and lie never dis- 
covered peace, although he did 
become a pacifist. 

Towards the end nf the book. Dr 
Sampson’s emphasis shifts from 
Tolstoy to the nature and abuse of 
power In the modern world, and he 
vehemently advocates pacifism in a 
language and style which are 
patently Tolstoyan. The focal point 
of the “ epilogue ” (another Tol- 
stoyan feature I) is the Cuban missile 
crisis, and here the reader will find 
plenty to disagree with, not least the 
conclusion that the world survived 
because of the anonymous people iq 
the United States and the Soviet 


Peace, Dr Sampson acknowledges 
his debt to Eicncnbauin. His main 
argument is that although Tolstoy's 
Ideas about Napoleon, the nature of 

f lower and historical causation were, 
it War and Peace, ennfused and 


Union who never ceased to struggle 
against the forces of power within 


contradictory, the struggle he waged 
with himself in that novel laid the 


foundations for resolving the contra- 
dictions a decade later and ulti- 
mately accepting the doctrine of 


against the forces of power within 
their societies and within themselves. 
Nevertheless, one Is left with tho 
impression after reading this book 
that its author has displayed through- 
out precisely the same single-minded 
concern for the truth, and the same 
transparent honesty and moral inte- 
grity which distinguished his hero. 
Tolstoy, in his own search for the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


The effects of conflict 


M. K. n. FOOT (Editor) j 
War und Society 
.11‘Jpp. Foul Kick. £5.75. 


John Randle Western was Professor 
nf Minium History at Manchester 
University from 1%!) to 1971 ; he died 
in office m the early ago of forty- 
three. Although lie had never taken 
part in a war or spent any lime In 
die mm vices und was by temperu- 
liU'ill, limn ding In .1 Iriuiul, " gemlu 
and lather dreamy ” lie took 11 deep 
interest iu war mid its cniixcqueiiccs, 
mil iinly military and economic hut 
iimi'.i! and ciihurnl us well. His inniii 
work was u history of tlio English 


memories of this that inspired die 
British organizers of subversion 
against the German occupiers in 
Europe ; Sir Colin Gubbms, the 
head of SOB, had had experience in 
Ireland during the troubles. There 
is confirmation of this in J. M. A. 
Gwyer's volume in the official 
senes 011 “Grand Strategy In 


acters, neither they nor their col- 
leagues were so devious as popular 
legends make out. 


Juno 1941 a paper by thc Joint 
Planning Staff actuully looked for- 
ward to tlio time when the German 
litdd iu F.unipe wuuid he broken by 


popular uprisings with only minimal 
direct assistance from Britain; its 


Militia in the cigltteeiuli centinv, a 
ii'i.-im-mhiusly ilinimigii and dctuilcd 


win k, very much in ihu Namier tra- 
dition. In this conimeninrativa 
volume a numbin' of Ids friends and 
cull ungues, including his predecessor 
in his cluiir. Professor Albert Good- 
will. have joined to contribute essays 
on his favourite theme. AH aro 
scholarly nml worth reading ; a few 
deserve special menliuii. 

Tho book In* been skilfully 
edited by M. R- D- Font, also at one 
lima a Professor of Modern History 
at Manchester mid now director of 
studies at the European Discussion 
Centro. His contribution has the 
stimulating title "IRA end the orb 

E ins of SUE ”, recalling Ills best- 
nown work 011 the activities of 
SOK in Prance. He writes in eulo- 
gistic terms of Michael Collins as 
an organizer of subversion — im- 
mensely assisted by thorough pene- 
tration of the Government’s security 
apparatus— and claims that it wa? 


reasons for tills sanguine apprecia- 
tion were explicitly set out as 
deductions from what happened in 
Ireland In 1920 and the achieve- 
ments of the Arabs in Palestine in 
1936. At that depressing moment of 
the war 110 nna was unkind enough 
to point out that those were games 
played ngainst British oupouems 
which might not work against Ger- 
mans. 


Victor Kiernan, writing on thc 
sociological effect of conscription in 
Europe before 1914, Is ideologically 
inclined to the view that conscrip- 
tion was really a capitalist device to 
turn the working classes into 
ordered automata, conditioned to 
obey the orders of the busses ; but 
as a historian his research points 
rather to the conclusion that tho 
modves and the effects of conscrip- 
tion related more to patriotism, 
nationalism and nt times, as in 


Technology, contributes the most 
entirely original essay, entitled 
" War transport and * counter-rev- 
olution 1 in Franco in 1793", which 


traces the speculative and flnalh 


disastrous career of a financier of 


AlRStuir Parker has a vahiable 
paper on the circumstances in 
which Britain declared war on Ger- 
many in 1939. Based on a study of 
the recently ■ released Cabinet 
papers, he corrects a number of 
misapprehensions, particularly the 
views expressed by A. J. P. Taylor 


Dutch origin, Jean- Jacques de 
Beaune, who raised a loan fnr the 
Prlnca of Wales und the Dukos of 
York and Clareuce and then moved 
to revolutionary France to take up a 
contract to supply transport for -the 
tirades in Holland. There are three 
essays on ancient history, the most 


in liis Origins of the Second World 
War and English History 1914-1945. 
Ha vindicates in particular Lord 
Halifax front Mr Taylor’s insinu- 


impressive being by Dr Graham, 
senior lecturer in history at Man- 
chester, writing on the relations 
between Septimus Severus and his 
senior army commanders. He vindi- 
cates, against von Domaszewsld, 
Severus’s personal courage, demon- 
strates his shrewdness in the choice 
of subordinates end discusses in a 
novel and convincing ivay the cam- 
paign against Aibinus. 


ationsj tbe truth, ho laments, 
is much duller. The manuscript 
diaries of Lord Simou and Sir 
Thomas Inskip which he has also 
consulted confirm- that, though 
they were not amiable char- 


Cryptic utterances 


BRUCE NORMAS' : 


Secret Warfare 

The Battle of Cades and Ciphers. 


187pp. Newton Abbot : David and 
Charles. Ufl 


araphy. well illustrated with dia- 
grams. Thesa are valuable as an 
introduction though not free From 
error; for Instance, he has' drawn 
on some unreliable source for his 


messages from the. American Mili- 
tary. Atrachi in Cairo. The story has 
been told better before, and Mr 


ancient history, and he is not folr 
to yigenSre, whose nolyalphabetical 


Norman la not really well acquainted 
with the North African campaigns. 
''There is an account of the Lucy lung 


Ciphers have always been a 

log subject, except for those wjiose 

duties include actually 1 u, . ,n ^ 

tedious things. Fortunjelyjn ihwe 

days most messages are enciphered 

and deciphered on a 

works j«r like . a 5* 

formidable One Time 

Everest of 

h now akwally restricted 10 flPms 

reporting to Moscow^ and BriUsn 
Ambassadors being 
their next posting, JJS?a 

however, In nostalgic mood, gives * 
summary sketch ofuie 
of ctTproErephy fmm 
varied with stories a*jut 
coumef--t!*ipiot'age, secret .UiiU ahp 

. censorship. •. ; • : ;■ ■ ^ - TV 

jviA ? .WlVjfjSSE 

& EUSiPthfr dteftnH* if* ■ WW- 


cipher with k priming kov.and an 
autokey (not to mention the [.use df 
mixed alphabets which Vigenire 


mixea Oipnaucu 

specifically recommended) is ror 
more secure than the degenerate 
form In which it Is represented here. 
Elizabethan England ' ■ naturally 
brings in Mary Queen of Scots > and 
Babhigton, after. which 'with Mine 
brief references to thd . American 
Civil War Mid the. First , Wor d War, 

we pass to the Second world War 
and postwar Russipn spying. 

The stories ere generally familiar. 
There is a short and obscure account 

of the Ziimnermann 1 telegram; Dn 


In Switzerlniid which gave tho Rus- 
sians such good information, (at one 
point Mr Norman almost guesses bqt 
filially rejects svhqt is by. far the most 
.likely explanation of its sources) and 
the, story of Nordpol, the Dutch, re- 
sistance movement -penetrated by 
. the Germans, of which he gives the 
.coil vent! on a] but perhaps not Hip cor- 
rect' explanation. Hie account of 
1 tho deception platt for the Normandy 
Invasion 1$ not'. well defat', 'although 


on the right lilies. He (Irqws heavily 
on David Kah n ’s The Coaebreokers, 


■ t ivies dcknoivledifiig' his .iiidebfed- 
: ness; bill, each time misspelling Hie 
; author's qtutth. Thofa who tvould like 
i to kndw more about tbe subject will 
IfiqdMr Kahn more thorough, ^ 'rhote 


A further addition to the cele- 
brated Casebooks series 


Charlotte R route: 
JANE EYRE 
and VILLETTE 
Edited by 
Miriam Allott 


A selection of early criticism 
nnd niodeni cuinmunlury on 
Charlotte Bronte's Jane Eyre 
and ViUcn v, with an imrocluc- 
Linn describing the genesis of 
the novels und surveying tho 
critical response to them up to 
the present day. 


£2.25 paperback £1.00 


SHAKESPEARE 
and DECORUM 
T. McAlindon 


Ah approach to Shuke'spearc's 
plays by way of the Renaissance 
ideas of verbid und non-verbal 
decorum. The approach is not 
purely linguistic, but is guided 
by thc fact the ucconnn was an 
all-embracing ethical and aes- 
thetic doctrine lo which both 
verbal and non-verbal behaviour 
were subjected. 


BRITISH 

NATIONALISATION 

1945-1973 

R. Kelf-Cohen 


A comprehensive and up-to- 
date book on the nationalised 
industries by a lending author- 
ity mt the subject. The bonk 
begins with u survey of the 
various campaigns before 1945 
und goes on lo examine the 
nationalised industries mid their 
histories From various angles. 


THE EURO DOLLAR 
MARKET AND TIIE 
INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


Geoffrey Bell 


This unique work examines how 
tho market works and then re- 
lates the world of International 
money flows to Lhe economic, 
monetary and exchange rata 
policies of the major industrial 
nations. - In so doing, it brings 
economic analysis face-to-face 
with tho practical problems of 
international monetary relations 
and the world of finance and 
banking. 

£4.95 


BRITAIN 
IN EUROPE! 


Impact oil the 
Third World 


Haruko Fukuda 


What does Britain's member* 
ship of. tho. European Economic 


Comm unity mean to tho Third 
World?. This book represents'- 
the first fall analysis of the im- 
plications for Britain’s trade : 


and aid policies, toward) the less 
developed [countries. /. 

£4.9^ 
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LhaANP BOOK PRODUCTION: 


Between understanding and action 


Ji-IAN r.Aiwruiti: J 

Andrtf Malraux 
Unc vie- dam. le sii-ile, 

425pp. Paris : Souil. j'llr. 


Ii if>( (i i y of ilu* (wt'iilielli cent m y. Al 
jlic same rime, lie lias an extensive 
knowledge nf the literature 1 .nul iirt 
nl this euiiniry. ile played an 
non mi ruble role in the French 
Resistance. He lias pulili.slieri poli- 
Lical analyses 9 F the Middle Mast mid 
1 ndo-Cli insi. His enrlier biographical 
w min£s include .studies uf tie Gaulle 
und ITo Chi Minli. Ir is nlso clear 
frnni his long list nf ac know led u- 

ninntu .......... e.. i . r. 


Il litis heenme a coin inn up luce m say 
of A»dr 6 Mat raii.\ ihul lie is one nf 
those few men — and even fewer 

imaginative writers— who have be- . nicnts(tlie lialiicriHnlie^L'onillmirs 
come legends in their own lifetime. Chevnsson and Ennnanuel Berl Ln 
The legend is usually accompanied piston Palewski and Artliur Knost- 
by such adjectives as " romniiLic 
“ adventurous ", M ntystificatory 


un intiiiiiite build between under- 
suuidiiig ami action. Ai 1 Ik? same time 
one has ru acknowledge the presence 
of tiimihei' eleinem jn his Thought — 
Ins belief ili.u rhe post- 19 18 world 
Is tint simply iiiijusi but, at the meta- 
physical level radically 11 leaning less. 


“ inythomauiacal und’ these words 
indicate something of the snares and 
obstacles which await an intending 
biographer. While it is true that Im- 
portant pioneering work, particularly 
on the subject of Malraux ’5 early life, 
hus been carried out by such -scholars 
as Andri Vandognns and Wajrer 
I.anglois, it is not surprising that 
most allegedly scholarly books 
Rimpfy repeat the basic bingropliical 
“ ” (many of which have now 

been shown to be inaccurate) and 
quickly move on to OEher topics. 
Nevertheless, Malraux is both a 
fascinating and complex human 
being mid a writer whose output is 
related to his life nnd personality 
in a particularly intricate way. This 
is why Jean Lacouture's large-scale 
and detailed biography, apart from 
being an impressive piece of writing 
oil its own account, is particularly 
welcome. 

M I.acout lire's qualifications us 
Malraux ’s biographer are com i tic r- 
h Lji He “ a distinguished and 
widely travelled journalist, 
thoroughly versed in file political 


These two ol'reil conflicting aspects, 
the hiinianirarian/jtnliiicu! and the 
■nuitipliysirul/ nihilistic, are well dis- 
tinguished in M Lacminire's accnum 
of Malraux’s early inn 11 hood. Stir- 

. . . , - - realist experiments, politirnl nctiv- 

ic ”, Hint he hus paid as much intern ism and exotic ad veil (11 res in the Far 

■y "1 . ** 0I J bving witnesses " ns in the E>i*i are all doscrilied ami cvaliuiii'd 


ifiajnr bonks on Mniraux listed in ins 
bibliography. Hi* life has touched 
that of Malraux at many points. He 
is one of the very few writers on 
Malraux to have visited the ruined 
n. hiner temple at Bameni-Srey — the 
object of the comically disastrous 
expedmnn undertaken by Malraux 
with his wife Clara and friend Louis 
ClicvH.ssnn. 

Muir mix whs born in 1901. The 
I act tltut lie came to mnturiiy during 
the final years, nnd immediate after- 
math nf the First World War is 
linked by M Lacouture to his 
subsequent upocnlypiic vision, in 
'winch history, catastrophe mid 
nihilism are closely related. In- 
evitably, Maliaux’s political activi- 
ties — the activities of 


with a fine cmnhiimtioii uf under- 
-standing and scepticism. M Lacnu- 
Tiire reminds us rfuir the Chinn uf La 
Tentatinn tie ^Occident. Lcs Con- 
yndrunts and La Condition humaiiie 
is a purely imaginary one, bur he 
rightly admires the creative insight 
and artistic skill which enabled Mnl- 
ranx to portray u fictionalized China 


win _ ouniiii? des rnni. ini iipic-s 
ex alius. I.a revolution (pi’ii veruc 
on grand pays tlcviciti I’bisioiiu 
d’lin giinipc ili' roiispirateur.s. . . . 
Ouand hi ivvnlinion pm vainnie, 
ce n'esi ui la di'-faiic- il'inia* clas.se, 
ni ml - 1 lie ia itefaiir d'tiu parti, e’est 
hm effut de la lalaliip qui peso sur 
JV "wtis Kyi 1 mi Mir k- K 11 s.su 
kiitnw. 

Not the least i Ml r rest ini; aspecr nf 
M I .aeon turn's miniiipiir.s on l.a Con- 
dition ft tiniaiih' is his .iccmint uf the 
lengths to which Mtdraux went to 
gam the award of ilie Frix Gnncourt. 

,i, As , ! u ’ perlej of 

Hie mo.s. 1 here is n detailed 
exam 1 nut mn ,,f M.ilnws's role m 
lioili the imiiinial .Hid inioniarionul 
JfY*!?- j. 1 *'** 1,5 L ‘ period when one 

til inks of Malrmix ns moving from 
od venturous individual ism to collec- 
tive political action, in terms nf the 


ElSfc: “■ ,rn "A_"W Onto 



an 


dual who sought to leave 
on the face of history — provide d 


indivi- 
8 scar 


centra^theme of this biography. Ho 
emerges as a man, richly endowed 
with both intellectual power mid phy- 
sical cniuane, who has made an out- 
standing effort 10 understand Ins 
times objectively, to contribute to 
Ihnni rhi uiigli anion, nnd to establish 


in particular, with its Puscalian title, 
M Lncniiiure draws a useful distinc- 
tion: ’* Pour Tascal, la cundiiion des 
homines esl celle de enndamn£s i 
mart: pour Malraux celle d’ciifennls 
et (I'uphnsiques." He continues with 
smiiu interesting extracts from con- 
lenipnriiry responses to tlm novel, 
including Ilyu Flirenlmrg’s com- 
ment in hrustia (May 1933) that 
Malniux s La Condition hunuiinc is 
uno rndioscnpie de lui-iiiffme frnc- 
munie on plusitmrs Ii6ms * Fhren- 
biii-g com i lines : 

Isolds du monde dans lcquul ils 
vivent, ces liflroa f mus appuriiis- 


Spaln and whin is [Hr I nips bisliiH-Vt 
novel, L’l-.sfiuir. In ciuuriisi to tliu 
tenuous rolaiion.sliip between La 
Condition hum, tine and the Chinese 
renlity, M I . aeon t lire sees l.’F.snoir 
us a remarkably faithful ivllectinn 
of the Spanish reality between 
August 193f» mid February 1937 
He describes Malraux- as “ le niyiho- 
munc, [iris retie fnls daiis im bloc 
o action ree lie coniine le lilnii dans 
soil rocliL-r He raises iute resting 
questions nbimt the nature run) 
status of the jmliiical novel us such, 
quotes Mon tiler la ill's view tliut to 
describe F.’lisjmir as join nnlisin is a 
ni oust roiis Injustice, and leaves 11 s to 


cum mini isle," J ne 011 M 

r.r <,, K nf , tht ‘ 11,05,1 valuable feitum 
1 . . Luc(, »'»ure’s book hT 

detailed account which It gL J 
Malraux s bogrnuliv from* 

World & 

service in a tank unit until the M-' 
n f , . ‘! unce * '] l ? experience! In S- 
Hesi stance, his leadership of S 
Alsace Lorruine nrigade, his asiocS 
non wiih General de Gaulle andS 
siiliseqiienr career as a Gaullia 
minister are all recalled in m» 
detail. I ho nature of the assndaiioa 
between Malraux nnd General do 
l.aulle is particularly closed 
exuinined. ns .la Uie J 

political imuation from pram 
loMisni to postwar conietvst- 
1 S 111 . lucre arc also fasdnailia 
sights Into Malruux’s more recent 
religious attitudes. Only his m 
ccptiou of art (the nmi-desTin whkb. 
for Mulraux, had replaced Indirti 
■<lnul adventurousness and politlni 
collectivism) is given disappoJmlMh 
slight treatment. 

This then is n major biography — V 
detailed, comprehensive, and wrhuif 
from a privileged noint of view, U 
l.acmilure shows noth Insight aqd 
synip.itliy, but he knows andi aoder- 
stands bis subject too well to to 
satisfied with an uncritical eulogy,, 
His pro.se has the verve and lireJk 
ness of the first-class JoumaUit,.- 
accompanied by a careful respect faf- 
fnei.s and the ability to offer wdk 
argued hypotheses and coavlnclsg 


Putting pictures 
0 the words 


, , - — , | j m f.icjurciiiv hit wit 1 1 1 1 » * hiiii uhm 

iidgniems where factual infe.-toilhoino. Hie same .skills Hit 
.01. las particularly in Hb 1 t^;|; ^ , luailces , ,i„. ,,,-uie nf 
earlier life) is either totally laddoi ^on. still apply. Tlie excite- 


Between the poetic and the probable 




GORDON POCOCK ; 

Corneille and Racine 
Problems of Tragic Form. 

327pp. Cambridge Universitv Press. 
€5.50 (paperback, £2.40). 

GEOFFREY BRER ETON i 

French Tragic Drams in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries 

£1 90)* ^ Gt * luon ' ^-50 (paperback, 

Those who have studied, seen or 
acted serious plays of the French 
seventeenth century will know that 
in their interpretation much depends 
on the t relative strength of 
naturalistic depiction and poetic 
statement. It is certain that the cen- 


Pierro ^Cwyel 1 le^mid * Uiiciiie ”’( widj It'may 1 !« wonh'^^sM'^ 1 * 1 '^ 1 - 0 ‘ 1,1,1 
a couple nf slde-swinoB at Thomas cnnsidunSik. «-hi BrUn * Illfi ver - v 
Corn ci lie). Blindly his arauniont is 11 nntin ilUi « as a 

that after China CorneiUo movos -hohin !i!«r his » P° ,n ‘ 

closer to a nnturalisiic inode, S' s ,S t V ' ,ru ,nlh « , PV ri » 

many plays slIII lmvo a t s or 

id Surd 


ui though 


noetic aspoct and Surdna In parUcii- 
lar is a complete throwback to the 
earlier nppronch. Racine by con- 
trast, though on the surface an 
accomplished neo-classical illusion- 
ist, is in fact an execution in that his 
gveoter plays are primarily embodi- 
ments of poetic meoning that reaches 
down into the unconscious. 

Both of these propositions are p 
tectly acceptable in broad outlli 


-■■id SSu tum * or 1,1 uction 

. ad pom k cnariiuciiis of archeivjuil 
patterns. * 1 


vK k , ! pwha l ,a . '"fluonced by 
l!,s H u| Lkiy written oil 

HI mmSSLV. U T zcl ,,lld Wthridnu 


, a - acceptable In broad outline! 
Indeed in the case of Racine it may 


be thought that Mr Pocock is knnek- 
ing at open dnors ; It is really no 


hiA„» t 1 uuior man, say, 

_ 7h J? n ? ^* le , ans wer is presumably 

tury— end the centuries foilowing— it’ c L Lep St Knbeix, Goldman n’, , I ? ai,s „ str lhc the author 

. . ■« Rarnhos. j 1 «« deeper "or " stronger ,J but the 


saw an unsteady but 'continual move 
towards greater verisimilitude : it is 
in (he plays of Racine that one feels 
most clearly the teusiun between two 
different impulses. 

/ In his interesting book Gordon 
Pocock has explored this relation us 


in- V*"/? 0 ? after feugfene Vinaver, 

— Goldman n, 

Barthes, Charles Mauron and many t 


, . . . and many 

others, that it is usually said that 
the qualities characteristic of Racine 
. ■ - are simplicity, neat construction, 
ana concentration on lovo ”, On the 
contrary, one might well argue the 
opposite: that the current stress Is 
ao heavily on tragic, mythological 


Phoenix of Fleet Street 

[ 2,000 years o| Si* Bride’s ; 

t LiO.M tqti salfi nbw)' ' * “ '■ ’ 




nor l» t . liettci 1.1 %ny ilur I'hMie la 

nuturoiit .Ilium' mu Ih-cuimc 

Kuciiiu ummI iho pnctic mn lniri iiml 
luoimis (.orni'ille ihc 11,11111 nlixtic, 

nut iHH'dUso while In ii b iiiini'd ,11 vurl- 
Ninuliiiiik', Unci 11 c used bis jil.iy to 
do more than this -ns Chi kbr.v did. 

’Mure serious is 1 Ik- notion of tra- 
gedy which recurs ilnoiiglituit the 
unok. Wiihiiiii much argument the 
author assume* with Gcmgc Steiner 
that tragedy demands u sense of 
the inevitable, uf >1 daemonic and 
perhaps malevolent 
human cun 
effectively 
definitions .. 
showing how 
much seriaio 
the fold 
does not 
is not used 
this hook 

and BiSrdnice 

r.™-. ■ , — • , ,. t severe judgment they aspire ia tra 

[)eci w that th 8 critic should gedy 1 . Among other things Mr 
Ibis is so. isn't It?” Pocock defines tragedy by the emo- 

tion it creates; what if King Lear 
leaves us cold ? Would If not bo bet^ 
ter to admit that there can be un- 
successful tragedy, just as there is 
comedy which docs not work ? 
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FEii seems to be a curious con 
tmiity in the art* of 1 ho bunk, 
■jok designers, hook il lu. si ra- 
nd book collectors have 
(tin common with themselves 
,ii lie centuries Hum wirli 11 cun 
fejary who doe* out open a bunk. 
Tun who made and enjoyed Hie 
Lb printed by ('ax ion, m Hladn, 
troiirnes. are pliv.sicallv dis- 
lb, und wo find il difYi- 
1 » Imagine accurately Imiv in 
3 il they looked, smelt or spoke, 
lifany one nf ihcut dropped into 
nfi Restaurant in Sulio mi u 
ft; Crown Club evening they 
flusuredlj be entitely and t inn- 


kiiigiiages cannot tliiuk [>rof mindly 
in any one uf them, so it just might 
lie that their detenu minion never to 
do 1 lie snme thing twice, and never, 
ever, to ho “ narrow ", prevents them , _ 

also from being deep. Perhaps the but six nnd eight printings were ire- 
Iasi 1 11 I 1111 they waul to bo is " deep ", fluently used, giving results that just 
Certainly they are wildly entertain- cannot be obtained with only four. 


toe mb century, colour priming liuJ 
qualities that modern high-speed 
processes have lost. Edmund Evans 
habitually got excellent results using 
only throe noii-trichromatic colours ; 
fre- 


riniulmr h pe, i l,a P s w,tl1 s °nic over* 

K-V ,ia ? seen 1,1 * ,1cm 100 

to the whSl 1 H'i g,Ve pnetic 1,,eunin 8 
to thp whole ihe same is true of the 

llnnil nent °c f C ? rneIlle i is it right to 
* 0llt Surdna for the hermenou- 
tlc lr eatinent rothor than, 

, swer is 

some plays strike the autho'r 
. * - , or stronger ”, but the 
mw-m *"^ ii authorial "we" ioos not 

cuhv FnVr 8et °r e , over this dim- 
Si% 5 £ r ^"“HBh.howeyor— an we 

snyj 

,hB P* l he best Feature of Corn - 

fvals 1 * i he sensitive ana- 

lysis of individual plays. Phidre has 

already been well-exposed to such 
!■»* E ent ‘ b - Ut i the ‘* ccou, “ of Serlor- 
In th Pa, tlr!, ar 18 ve ^ welcome. 


nr disconcertingly fragmentary. and letters 

-’fifed In a certain way amt mu in 
ifselj similar, but clumsy, way 
wtric effect of a "livulei of 
pderiiij; ihrmigb a meadow 
in", in Sic I’.cn jam in Hack- 
mse ; the finality uf a visual 
rant by u Holbein, m a (.oval 
’ fl, Or a Bewick, .I|I(UI I-Iitlv so 
; so far from simple : tin 
Vi Measures ilim do nut 1 li.mge. 

nuitciial Is readily available In othef b the market for kooks, t!n-ii 
plnct-x. The most unusual tBW| 
nlmut l lie honk is a long chapter oft' 
voted to Ilardv -longer than iW 
chapter oil Racine. 

Hr Rri'icion tries to remain hji 
purl iul, bin we can hardly m - 

prised if his critical Jiidsment*^ JftooV. lovei has out ihungi'il, 
through quite often- book iisi-lt has 1101 

(hut we must not expect tno much, sinto print mg whs 

things nf Gamier as we expen in Eurojie ; uml we do not 

Racine (Mr Pocock might uot_ Change, hut it will ilintmc. 

assem to this), l*ul it is at «o like it or not ’I lie 

of the trtgedlM^^MHuiIo 10 hank jlbisii atiun 

os littlt- 


ent. their social I uni t ions, 
4 ctiangliiK rapidly. What books 
faility are used, mid how they 
itodcsigiKd ami made, ate all 
Wrong-pot 1 but is himig sud- 
im actively siinuil. 


ing mid successful ; und perhaps the 
must important tiling fur other illus- 
tiators to leant from (hem is their 
mu.sieiy of mnrieru printing pro- 
cesses -in other words, a distrust of 
the four-cidmir dm processes, which 
have often to be accepted for com- 
mercial reasons, but never wel- 
comed. 

In England, the nearest compari- 
son and cliict cnlivoner of illuscrn- 
rinu is Alan Aldridge, whose new 
The itulterflv Hall will probably 
lie ibis year’s Christmas best-seller. 
Aldridge’s work ns an illustrator is 
1 icltly prolific ami ciitcrtninlna but 
iucliitcd to be predictable, nml 
derivative, perhiips from not very 
distinguished models. The two 
viihiiiies nf T/ic lleu/fc.'-’ /riitsfriitcci 
/.puc*. edited by Aldridge, are bril- 
liant anthologies of cutilempnrury 
ill 11 sL 1 .il inn, with lonlri billions (In- 
cl nd lit): Fusil Fin’s) from all over 
the ivur 111. All the pop tricks nnd 
full 1 uf ihc 1 'H.tls are there, nnd u 
wealth of marvellous graphic poetry. 
These impel harks, mass-produced 
and published at 11.50, must he 
highlights in any collection of tlio 
illtis1i.it inn of this perlml— true col- 
lei'lur’s pieces. Bui one cannot help 
feeling tli.it the text illustrated-- tlio 


There is alwuvs a difference between, 
for example, n pure emerald green 
or turquoise nnd the imitation of 
those colours hy trichromatic dots. 
A umber comparison is suggesteil hy 
the 1973 Exhibition of British Book 
Design and Production ui tlie 
National Book Longue. The Windows 
a[ King's College Chapel Cambridge 
is the title oF a splendid volume selec- 
ted for inclusion among the best of 
1973, In which the windows them- 
selves arc illustrated by photographs 
In four-colour half-tone. S ui ineil- 
glass windows were, as it happens, 
portrayed In several fine nmeteenth- 
ceniurv foil ns by chromo-litho- 
graphy: the noble mid luminous col- 
our phues made in this way make the 
modern plates look obscure nnd dull. 

Hmvcvci, moduMi odour and 
innn neb r 01110 printing is slowly 
improving, particularly offset-lithn- 
grnphy: recent Time-Life hooks 

printed in fwly, especial y the 

Library of Photography nnd 
*• Foods of the World ” series, con- 
1 dined both iTtonochroiiie nnd colour 
photographs (of superb quality) 
printed with a velvety richness pre- 
viously obtained only by plmtn- 
gra vitro. The 300-line screun bo ug 
Increasingly used by lithographic 
primers In the g lt V ? Q n 


orlinps malevolent power beyond V™'™ *W of „ 10 V^ 0 !! iU ” 

uniun conirnl ", Raymond Williams Flerre Mutllueu: f It f* aot «SP®5»«iiay changed : ho sei 
ffectlvely criticized such limbing sible that all this l nil ‘ u «hirty 


Beatles’ lyncs, when printed n o L lhal is a i m0 st invisible and can 
hook page und not wnt- are nit»tiy ruoroiluce line subjects almost as 

luhhiih. Now would Alan Aldridge "-R!" . 

tackle an illustrated Auduii (■ 1 cr- 
imps ui exactly tlie same wuy. 



&itl« 


not honk but nmg;wim- 


1 !y ' '• ’ ;• W cbjmtr plates 
: ! : • i7B hliutriftions 

;■ •; words by dewl morgan 

: ; ‘ Picture# bp hqrlbebt etal 

book design iby .rtari mclean 
j. • r Written, deep lnt6 'th 9 ashes 
tod find riot onlp th<? story c f St. 

Bride * s but the itery essence of • 

: . ; ; out island histihy , , ; 1 

from • '1 . ' 

CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. LTb- ‘ 
11-12 Bury Sl, London, B.C-3. 
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Wc al C 2 nrl«worlh »to«f 
oprdumfcewtJeFx 

Jadmtry 


in rn.,« - f , Co,i n e cted with this rather mysil- 

DroopHv i much attentJon is . approach tu tragedy is a ten- 

Lafn m.frh !a S 8ua86 7 ~and here jf^icy to devalue naturalism as such, 
stand* 5wi. ? ** authors case I h ayo also argued iliac the seven- 
-'ISS IS* 5 i? ur ?TO n L entthaC ,e a enth 'f enlur y ruduction of the Idea 
: tt F la Y from that of a complete 

of showing -forth nf a poetic idea to 

search fnr (tiJ idi faidiliaf that of a good plut plus good cbarac- . 

the poetic meaniitewblrh 1 , u Cflr P et * ^ rs ,?/ as Sood verse, each having no complex lypeMUlns 

Sl bloi n any m her f or m thfln S.S n is fswniiafiy a. mxbitilnliif economic emt.Bywhy^ 

and reveals Itseffin dominanM»Fl ay RSf ,re " d we ca,i na ‘ urfl ’ <ompui«bcd compu«« 

. and themes. At ona o°ofn?MV JL^n Here t ?° >* must be said that to produce cunenMndr 

rightly reminds us tha* « aro , Kood and bad playwrights an d efnciraUy wfttht nuUns , 

plfly depends a great dcaf on K " bo L b ^volitions 1 with- chiHcter n«ibiUty -for 

fnterpretatJoi) of FeSers and .,^ ^at naturallsm, is aa Nataly wi have the 

to tick up die ty-pwotllng TT^ I 

in many 

of life and: : t* u am 0 “ P ulicy „ 10 
S^"J r8 » jneanlna— a# Mr ' praduedon imlce, iocltiding jfc 

,1 ocock so nghtly siys of BdrJnice- ; SSSb*, lot »cid«piic vS 

i Af against thj» essentially critical ^ “ ieiwe ^ 

work. Geqffrey HrOretpnV book is ‘ «f ihUnatwi. 


illrt luiiKiiruii 

fir i l,w VFF UI , '*»!’ 

liSmr? S e Jiving Bri- 
® hka Paul lli.gi.ith, 
“ n <J I'npolski. T or a 
, .xn .|L i8 *R* ten tn twelve 

Ti!i w " rllJ were being 
SdCT 8h in Torn. 
k? Wf the nuiu inter- 
in New 


con- 
lllusl rated 

I. nr ics were pan! per Pj*& u .’ ' *¥ *5? 
f ii si and fatal probleiii facing book* 
illustrators today is who h » 

pay them to illustrate hooka, the 
second is how do they make, their 
mask" via modern miming 
methods Y , 

In the early nineteenth ternary 
and curlier, an ilJustrator.vmji rfther 


well as the finest wood engravings 
of tlio second half of the nineteen h 
century ; and. since it is linked with 
„i.r.tn»V-nnhv U can do more than 
B ii reproducing etchings 
ind engravings on copper, an impor- 
taiii advance. This has resulted in 
more and more publishing nf works 
of Facsimile, some r»€ which achieve. 
rLl eran tic qualities better than 


but by the^o jne token It iiTi ,r0ve ? er, f 0I ? P r *vious modes, we 

thkt tL poetTc S “;«!*• ofChekliov. 


Stiftn J nmqazine 
1 1 8™'* '***» and 1'iros 
■ louk ai n ris CXIra 

Ol wilsivwhu had in 
injjf jMhfirecBdemed fi»r 
liltoiv ?? Jon in the 


■ sasgrat ™ l t* & imw 


, ;;di,!dM-y t Vd?„" g T'Th« {&1! 


Jr i^PKCBdemed ft,r 
^JOfan nkiu,i«.. 

gifon'Cla 

1 tit) founder’s, are 

^oihKf W**«rmnn 

? ■ | 3ani!!hi l,lu,,M,w draws 

(MSS* *«>!*! c:ia«r 

Bw'ZiT*v hl identify. 

, m consununara Irutfi 
many different 
WnhH 1 . J u,, *7 5u'r : 


hi* Iiwn imerprcicr— rtcbiiig Ms own 
i upper plates like Crutk^rnnk. or 
engraving his own.wuad j 

Bewick- -nr he tried herd to hnd, 
mid keep, nit engraver who could in- 
icrpret ins drawings sympathetlt- 
Sfv P li either cast.- the priM^* 
face wus hand made. Ihe skill of the 
inter pref alive engraver* was J m 
extremely high order; not "-JJjJJ 
itiev were better artists than those 
whose woik they , hud to MiVe Tlie 
introduction of photnaraphv and P«* 
CUM block- making changed all tn« : 


ssu^snssr* 

j i nets! wherever .possible, that 

SStSSsSKfe 

nrintluK tS the twentieth conturv 
mlab begin to suffer less in comparl- 
SwSt nineteenth nnd earffor 
centuries- , 

tn ibis conTexr.the current exhibi- 
CO lop r prints at 


lidn 


of Jana 
Victoria 


anese 

. be Victoria (fS* 


7SSSSS mss nwy be a fair 
rendering of u l»no that hi solid and 

has no tones: 11 is »i‘canahleot en l^stiv’not hook-ill uitration 1 a* i-sucn, 
dering the suidatinn, of ■ pent I me mostly n wonderful, tradition t of 
or an etching: Bui pruned haH-tone*, ««» 5 now j n g conlinu- 


” Thc Fl ° AJtSongh : the prints are 
ic-inuai 


relevant. 


'il 


Central poetic" meanlrig— a# “iir : 

oil 
Kp 

r 1 "*. wpvrerey uroreton’s. book I* a rn l£S B S?i .. 55? ijj n i j a Nauoiptl^ v L ? J * U w ffiurtSSonfK' "urlistV idse ton much 

descriptive survey of French serious « GHARUISWORTH & ^ Homed mwihn tlitr "V" reted a „d primed by aulo- 

oily in the broadea? * 04*4 3pm - ; the printed reP L nduitinr,> of d.^ -fj^d mechanical proceaseMi 



■ Of’ both of eoursek over w 

^ttmjdou<,pucpSs5^ wjjK riSJK?!*! ® reference t 

'.;nqt5bayij. US 2 ^ ogW - maries; 0 f .. a|l 

way!?-. Sl^ln r ' . iWf H ^ y-^,sqole think flmfe -t : . r' ■ ,■ 


^ cent uri ea^ Basically 
sferenca .book, it iqeludei sum- 
tbe major plays and 


rsitphom if”’? 

2M Deigbton Road.Hodik'® * 
gjt^and Hpl Uf ' 
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You don’t need 
to pay more 
to have 




your 
books 
produced better 


Willi costs rising nil the lime, it makes sense to keep thc price of 
books within renso liable I i mils by economizing on product ion. 

Thc best way 10 economize is lo go lo people who keep costs 
lo Ihc minimum by being efficient. Who begin by giving you ;tn 
estimate tluil includes no 'hidden extras’, who plan a schedule 
with you, and ihcn keep lo ii, who make use of modern methods 
and machinery without lei ling flexibility stiller —people who are 
on ynur side and who share your concern to produce books on 
lime and at t lie lowest acceptable cost. 

Muckays do all this. They oiler a service that for co-opera live- 
ness and reliability is it byword in ihe trade. They print both 
letterpress and lit ho. and this is combined with process engraving, 
litho origination and binding all under one roof (an enormous 
saving in transport and administrative costs). 

Above all, they do the work properly. High production stan- 
dards have always bccti Muck ay hall-marks. They still matter. 

Since Mack ays moved into l heir new factory two years ago, 
they have printed and bound more books than ever before— 
proor that it pays to produce books properly. If you would like 
to know how wc can help you produce better-quality books 
without spending more, ring Ihc sales director at 01-836 7667, 



Mackay 


PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
W & J Mackay Limited Lordswood Chatham Kent MESS STD 06J4 M3 8 1 


About Alphabets 

Hermann Zapf 

The design ing of typographic devices and books 
' lor our .time * has. been Hermann Zapf'a central 
preoccupation as an artist. In this work he demonstrates 
his art; he designed both the book Itself and the 
typeface In which It is set— Linotype Optima. The ' 
book is Illustrated with type specimens from, other 
fonts he has designed, including such famous faces as 
Palatine, Melior, Saphlr end Aldus, and the text la both 
an autobiographical account ol his artistic development 
and a slatement of principles. First published In 
1960 In a limited, numbered, edition by The' Typophlles.' 
the work is now presented in a revised edition. 

41 x 7 P4.85 paper. £1.40 
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Manuaie Typographicum 1968 
Hermann Zapf 

This is the original letterpress edition of tdenbalo . 
Typographicum 19BB. Only a ll rolled numbdr 
of these books are still available, end 11 will not be' 

■ leprlnldd by- letterpreae. The M.f.T, Press, which . 

. has also published ^n offset facsimile edition, of -. 

Manure Typographloum J9B4. are distributing those 
feto doplOB of the Ipter work that remain available, , 

Like the 1 954 trersion. Manuafe Tfpqgraphiaum 7968 
presenta examples' ; df the' 1 finest graphic '' techniques 
devised, from Gutenberg to The pfehopt. Illustrating ^ 1 ' 
quoiailons , from a wide ra nge qf jsdq'rcee. Aa bbfore, 
bIbo, the resuU is a crowning abhleydrribht : ol • 

twentieth-oenlury bookmakiag. 

196B: ; ,E2'2.3.0 .. .. . • 

••‘1954 (six £1 «8.B5.ppnbr. ^.8d;.' ; ‘, : .-' J- • 

1 ■ ; / IBi : . .,i, 

126 Buckingham Palace Hbad^kortd^feWf , 1 ; ■ *} 
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Landor 

edited by 

Herbert van Thai 

A biographical anthology 
of llie lifa ond worts of a 
sadly neglected writer of 
whom Lord Houghton 
declared, 'Nowhere In the 
range of the English 
Language ore the glory and 
happiness of moderation of 
Ihe mind more nobly 
preached*. 

£6.00 


Russell’s 

America 

Barry Feinberg 
and 

Donald Kasrils 

A documenla ry accounl of 
RusselfYlransutlanlic travels 
and writings from 1896 lo 
1946. 

£5.75 Illustrated 

Administrative 

Tribunals 

I R. E. Wraith and 
P. G. Hirfchesson 

An analysis of the nature 
and operation of 
administrative tribunals in 
Britain. 

£5.75 Royal institute of 
Public Administration 


Pannenberg 

Allan D. Galloway 

An Introduction lo this greal 
modem theologian’s ideas 
and a discussion of the 
problems lhat arise. 

£3.25* paperback £1.50 
Contemporary Religious ■ 
Thinkers 

Wage 

Formation and 
thb Economy 


K. Q- Faxen and 
OK^dhner :V : ’ ' 

A timely study bf Swedeh*< 
answer to wage formation 
ond the fair distri button of 
Income. ■ ' vj* ;. • ■ 

£5.25 IIIui|trated . 

Thb Trade 


P. N. Davies 

The fortunes of Ihe Elder 
Dempster Shipping Line In 
West Africa, 185241972. 

£8.50 Illustrated ' 

M tfnwin 
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Viewpoint 


BY PETER PORTER 


I N A HKCKNT nriide In a Sirml.iv 
Ciilonr Supplement, we were 
shown same of the British Cabinet 
relaxing in their nicely appointed 
houses and talking about their chief 
interests outside politics. High on 
the list uf their home comforts was 
ilicir hi-fi equipment, and they spoke 
of i heir favourite composers with 
considerably more en tint sis ism ilum 
tliev mustered for Mu* honks they 
rcuii. TJieir taste hcMotu strayed 
into the depths of Buck or Mir/uri, 
but the selection uf loved com- 
positions they described sounded 
genuine. Sibelius in the evening 
strikes a more convincing note than 
Snl/heni lay n over 1 uncli lit t he 
Ministry. I doubt whether this 
tiffed ion fur recorded music is just 
n contagion caught from the Prime 
Minister — he after nil is an exccti- 
tunt and able tn conduct the LSO, 
which is probably more titan tltu 
panellists of Face tho Music amid 
do. Instead, it is surely an indication 
that music is the one popular art 
among educated persons of affairs, 
for whom art can never be r consum- 
ing or even a demanding interest. 

As soon as 1 write this, I fee] a 
doubt growing. What about the 
cinema — the only art I heard my col- 
leagues talk abnut knowledgeably in 
nearly twenty years in commerce? 
They found literature toe diverse 
and time-consuming, the plastic arts 
unfriendly and pretentious, and lis- 
tened to very little music but 
iazx. The explanation must be that 
businessmen are film-addicts and 
Civil servants and politicians music- 
lovers: they come together only in 
their indifference to serious litera- 
ture^ One way to excuse oneself for 
not bothering with novels and poems 
is to pay lip-service to the giant 
talents of the past, and to say you 
have no taste for the products of 
today. This would be more convinc- 
es if there were any evidence that 
Milton and Tolstoy were at their 
bedsit)??. • 


My. point Is a- dangerously broad 
one, but I am alarmed at the .flight 
from literature among the British 
middle ■ and professional classes; 
After all, George Orwell was nOt the 
first man to, assert thgt the one art 
Vmch the English are undeniably 
Bopd'at.U w^ute, 0u r line. <jf poets 
T ro P3 La upland 


y are now bored by literature. I know 
Hint we publish more books than 

ri RT.JV* 11 tfS eiic| ‘ year thon the 
{ V 'T' ^ates— yet it is hard to buy 
any book you want in London, since 
" Jjj" oniy, about lia]f-a-do?en 

0 «»i 1 r H-®* 1 l,0 ,° kshn PS »n the capi- 

b ,h cr ,,,s „ ll ' ro, * l » l], e Autumn 
-ind Spring Bookseller Export Niim- 

v i.m.f. If. u s S , *. n . llorii| i.t 4 nn experi- 

1 I d mff sho,l,l, ,,L - trumpets 

uEL£ ffs . ar u f«r non- 

’ works — tlio uimecessarv 
1 Ahistraied histories the livlna-with. 
f iho pofpmlcs 
J r and .igauiM sexual emu urination 
sir 'IHs of favnurito tclivS 

• I']™*- , J'iciitiii is hardly » mo"? 

. ff, 11 Lt:ss fr | l part of a publisher's list 

than nueiiy: the sale* of In iSfi 
. ! ,sk . et * miii nor of a novel nnd of a 
honk of poems are converging nil n 

* mean of 2.500. n ’ ,,,R fl11 n 

i 1,ie . m,,s f nntinous sign of 

■ niofi't'lK' T1 li,tra P r wockuis ond 

■ ta, wA'f; 35 

i sspS? 

' ka u f^ r ce ‘V" 1 " , l . he iradiiiowl m™ 

: JJST?” 5K 

me for ■» «ss 

one failed the other day? the thrTn 

or four top fi | ossies an J */* 
impose VAT n J d * c i*Ion to 

ysssiaj-fts 1 fhii tert 


review pages, or the dissemination 
of instant news and opinion on tele- 
vision ? Only the second would seem 
to he relevant, though, often enough, 
.Sundays and weeklies are comple- 
mentary to each other and lint com- 
pel nive. I am left with the explana- 
tion I gave eailier: there has been 
a flight from literature In this 
count ry, and I suspect this is because 
reading mil honks is too hard. It 
Is almost impossible to approacli 
literal lire in the manner of a col- 
lector, nor can it lie tillered in as o 
pleasing hackgrouiul. A wide sale 
of reviewing m.iga/iius, nf cuiirse, 
would hardly guarantee love uml 
concern for literal urc, hm it is ihe 
only public eiicouragenieiit of good 
writing which I mist. The universi- 
ties are not interested in prnmuiing 
new works; they ate devising ever 
more detailed ways of performing 
. literary autopsies, or pushing inere.ts- 
* i ng mini hers of students through 
inundation' courses, to borrow u 
term front the art schools. 

■ The reviewer in the press has an 
Important role to play in contem- 
porary literature — one more vital 
and interesting than the ncudemic 
enue 5, At his best, such a reviewer 
can write criticism which will vie 
with aiiyilung in the academic 
canon: I think of Randall Jarrell and 
Edmund Wilson, liven at a much 
lower level of iicroinplishmuiit, the 
reviewer may act as a useful signpost 
to t lie public, directing them to new 
talents and helping good writers to 
become accepted. Such j man could 
never write Same Versions of Pus- 
tniuj, hut neither could most of his 
acndemic contemporaries. Often 
there i*, useful ciossfei lill/uiion 
hut ween the most original critics in 
the universities and serious London 
literary journalism. The animadver- 
sions of Ian Knliiiisou and other 
opponents of metropolitan standards 
should simple he disregarded. There 
have always been too munv Messiahs 
wanting jo license English' litcruiine. 
My anxiety is i Inn set inns writing, 
menaced front one side by the flip, 
pmuy and impatience of modern 
taste ami from the oilier by the 
narrowness of those who would miIi- 
utii it to a Test Art, may iitmnliv 
altogether. This may seem a far- 
fetched won y. given till' quantity of 
(•ilglnul work published each year, 
nut n has its visible pm tents. Sonie- 
"nies it see tits as if the ed muted 
classes m Ilrii.iin. a watt* of mu in- , 
lie m ante of liici.tiure, feel that this 
one art at least i<-<| hires no fin titer ■ 
encouragement. Thus philistinism . 
and national pride rail go together. 

I ho (.list ouis Officer in Vile Ihuhes ' 


1 lies, have alwavs w 
■ plough, it will 
1 I'HWf to decline Th e 

; ™ch up mIScSj^ 

f |il i J a y i ”« completed m Y polemk 

nlntost ,, s ninny gramophone rttcr 

» history), and I lore wJtl 
than poetry. In the twetuyfce « 

I have been collecting records ■ 
have < learnt _a lot about p^plf 

I I stem up halms, and I ant forta! 
ngree that critics of recorded mu. 
have much justice on their tide, 
mu sure that serious collectori 
mu use records to unwind with 
the end of the day, or to lay an a 
wallpaper round the room, or 
demonstrate the verisimilitude 
their electronic equipment. H. 
other people do all these ihlngs.Es 
those who use them properly — u i 
creme music in an undisturbed e 
vl moment— are guilty of a kind < 
despoiling of the thing they lore. . 

In Benjamin Britten's Arpeo 
Award speech, he lamented the 
strucLion of the sense of acre 
formerly attached to music, 
blamed recording, as much as . 
thing, for it. It may not be p- 
ticuble tn play Bach's Cantatas on 
on Sundays, always obseninjt 
Church Calendar appropriately, 
s,iy nothing of restoring the two-ho 
Thomnskirche sermon— yet, listen) 
in n musical work based one spec 
biblical text, employing a tradllio 
hymn ns its thematic core, and < 
bodying a mystical Lutheran defcfl 
is more of n real experience t 
ninny a record collector is prep 
for. 

I justify my attitude to rec 
music in two ways. First. 1 tej 
in its link with poetry. WtateHruj 
origin of great works from the pSi 
they live now in ihe imaglnanon 
the present. To write, one nss 
have some notion of an ideal is 
scape and of a perfect state of au 
Only music can conjure that up 
me. Once sum moiled, it can be trt 
formed Into the one art I can prjn 


1 Drilled into me nue an i . 
pciMiniilly, which is poelry. i'D’’ 
us A mien observed, permits alt ttufl 
to he themselves, and istwptn 
nniitloie to the Puritan habit of ju 
lug. T simply could not find e#r 
felicity on cstrili without music, 
without felicity 1 could not « 
This doesn't mean that what s wi 
has- any hearing nn the wf 
or the felicity experienced: ui» 
matter nf heiiifl onfranchUea 

.. ..... --.t imn thii umrid.asi.au 
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peripla writing honks in this country, 
at least he could prevent liieni hring- 
iug them in. 

The performing arts Die very ex- 
pensive, being Rump efforts, hut they 
still get vastly more financial help 
tnnn literature does, I appreciate Unit 
it ts difficult to promote good hooks 
direct subsidies to authors and 
publishers are almost tho nnlv wav, 
and they are not popuhir with tho 
public or the leader writers. But I 
do not think the present position 
la really the responsibility of the 
Ii rcbts wi * h a!i ° f u «- 
j our n,,,n *y where our 

PrS S Uj S ’i If ’ 1 once ,ea( l' *lie 
L” 1 ?? Minister has a loathing of 

sh#u J l, 1 u,, iface him by 
Sa, ? s ol novels and 
poems, -and even the literary week- 


to its own conventions. 
not he musical and tho expenlM 
of John Coro and others at fj 
music into the universe ol ; t«‘ 
relationships only destroys it. i 1 “ 
expect composers to have 
paihy with iny use of music, Iw 
sec nnd nature with me now. 

My other justification q‘ pi 
records is my discomfort In c*J 
hulls and opera houses. « 7 
harder to concentrate in «« i P . 
than is usually admitted. Js® 
ally, a u experience there 
cem! any at home, but too often 
val chat or stolid production wlisp 
one's pleasure. And, after. 
piece of discursive prose Jim IJJ 
feel more than evet ■ hke 
in o poetical world by putung • 
record. 


ki 


Civil War in England? 

F«n many people Republican rule between iW ohj 
16wJ meant a continuation of strife and disturbance. 
In his study of Commonwealth and Protectorate admini- 
stration. The State's Servants, Professor Gerald Ayl inter, 
nas produced g full and distinctive account of the ws* 
tory of those crisis years and of the development of W* 
institutions of government as an historical phenomenon. . 
This book is a relf- contained work of historical desn-ip^ 
Hon and imerprataiion ; if is also a sequel to FJ™**? , 


char, « The King's Servants, published ifl 
aod ijut* to appear in a revised edition in 1974* .! . 

. TJ*e Stated Servants ' : \\ 

y The Civil Service 6/ t he English Republic 1649-16«1. 

G. E. AYLMER 1 
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oils CORRIGAN : 

^jStssoon : Poet's Pilgrimage 
( ftllana. £ 335. 

.» 1057, Siegfried Sassoon 
'2vS into the Cailmlic 
Jflt was the ciilininaiion o , 

41 for, a lifelong scare h 

gpoct'a Pil&mmgc is a 
designed to show the 
Sgpcct of his poetry rum 
luage". Sassoons edit or, 
L Corrigan, hns interleave.! 
L with relevant extracts 
£, pose works, ins diaries and 
f Mart from n lengthy uitro- 
, editorial inierfercnre is 
Ifonuiiately so, because her 
is scarcely persuade one ot 
Salcompeiencc. Her vocuhu- 
of bold largesse, precludes 
Irrtainatioii : “every phrase 
ihi poetry is a myatery of sig- 
h ind music"; “a sonnet of 

i perfection *' ; " lyrics of 
\ji intensity ". Such generosity 
ifdby its generality. 

t&t, loo, her inaccurate 
id Sassoon’s famous pacifist 
a Dame Felicitas makes it 
by, paradoxically, omit* 
iubsurd. Sassoon wus iiern- 
jnptnd “ unflinchingly" 
3'tbt scorn of fellow- nfllcers " 
had to face his colonel's 
^ tolerance ” in u moving 
gibe end uf Memoir. s’ a[ un 
q Officer. Nor is it .smelly 
aissay that Sussnon was " iu- 

mJ“ at Cruig lock hart - in- 
men do not play golf 
bj. Similarly, Dame Felici- 
ksription of him us " the 
l Young Man who hurled his 
ij C ross into the Mersey" is 
cstiwi as well as a clicluV 
b'i sell-mockery becomes 1111- 
Mttd heroism: 

the MC ribbon I rev i ewe r s 
off nty tunic mid threw 
a the mouth of the Mersey, 
ritdtii signilUiiiii e ihougli 
Won was, ii would have felt 

ii conclusive lmd the lihhnn 
snuder. As it whs, the pour 
>4 thing fell weakly mi the 
ttisd floated an ay as though 
drills own futility. 

t Feliciius is hardly limi t* 
« she writes ahmii the 
For instance, her brief u- 
ttout ‘'Devminn 10 I July” 
f «id blunt its fin [ih, 1 sic. in 
WJ, Sassoon like Wilfred 
The Purjiile t»{ the old 
*!h0 Young ", uses 11 biblical 
case, Hu v id, IU11I1- 
« Uriah) m indict the self- 
« motives nf tlmso 1 e spoil- 
Dante Feliciius. hmk- 
teiigtons perspective, mis- 
Mckots it with " Ancient 
1® P ofi ra in which Addin 
j* death of Cain. 'Ihe two 
jsnoi comparable except on 
JJUpwficlal level: 
u exploits un irunic 
i , iw Ween „P $t and present, 
irient HjstojY ” simply ie- 
. Reived myth. 

iscIeflr riiai Dame 
iliUt , ow ed Sassoon’s own 
years, lie was boml 
those who praised 
Bnt ^ 0, herwiso dis- 

■WiM!°* oauvre as 
hir!;, 3 nma & e is a ntemor- 
a man awaiting the 

c^3fK evolul 5011,0 

would result in 
H?.? Walter do lu Marc 
iff W*. ,,unr y Tumlin- 

J t D f inkwaior - ln 

obscurity. Sassoort is 
Z V»«WB chaps 

^ElVxnSk 1 " 71 ^ Pou,,cl 

Tn 2!°? d '» a Utlk 

fori, P ank °f England 

£»> 1935. llaftbk's 

'■h HfiSf *S mu,ic All ele 

i*rrr7m M ? ,r ? woufd cor " 

JJ®" elephantiasis. Me 
hJt Lowell 

FvS tetojfckHcre from 

VlM of a 

be a CID 

,thVe B S S,ineSs ‘ lhe » or 

book north wading. 

&r flirt* 

„ ftfSl'J the laitt 

spline ignored- 

“2* nobody read 7 
». ,'n two minds 

correctly, ht 

.H 
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Memoir 
of a puzzled 
Edwardian 


„ ... ,«ri he wrote an Looked at carefully, “ Rogation " 
i ” And In J9 j 2 n® wimo , ains wll y the Georgians, like the 

oiogiu wlnCII uegins ■ *- .J,l< ,>o rnmlHarait 


explains hhj hib — - 

poor, are always with us. Considered 
unliistorically, the Georgians are 
those who can never escape their 
models. In the case of '* Rogation 
the model is Milton’s organ music— 
as if God spoke only Latin. Fami- 
liarity and usage, not originality, are 
important. One is never surpnsed by 
Georgian pbetry. A ' thou , a 

11 .1 _ 11 <■ .I.,, w »tia marvel Tnnn. 


words— that nonsurorising 

choice- 

thoughts— not found ^ t-voca- 

uitranspareni tone of voice— 
rgive. 

- .online Dylan Thomas, he Georgian i»obuj. « - » - 

•JSK - 8 “ They make my own <* thee ” or a “ iby™, the merest ipen- 
hleakiy - ||on of a wor d like " nescient” Is 

a sUa vaoilor that 


hieaKiy - * i*w »v - 

IV of language painfully appar 
1 On iht 01 her tand. li.arguw 
lie •.cores “through absence or 

"j* -ryfil 

1:. iiv and naturalness, ol p ,s 
lauef Unfortunately, hn dicuon 
edicts, this li evepr, lorru 

'"Sir. 

red", 41 hnlpen V " "jfj? 

ice ", “ unscienced tmrst . 

uifiliment ", “ jdoom-gitt w.wb 
line" “Aeonian-rapt ^mote- , 

", “ unineamngness » 

lined". “ttHP-Ph: 
rfimt “frustrate brain , *»; 

am and absolve* *’ ”^j. 
I, ** med.taiiomncnl . J" . a “ d f 
to Milton's disease, Sbmmi* 15 

ted hy syntaciical rickels. 

M he onc^ more t^harmonhe 

sw not. • 

rslon «» tlte scale of these last 
» the reader admires oO*. 
utiou " in entirety will con- 
rany reader that these crih- 
i are not a chance result .of 
selection; The last two line* 
A moribund popm Ore ijipical r 

? of a**, 

;;r - 


enough to reassure the reader that 
this Is religious poetry. It ,1s signifi- 
cant that Sassoon was proud ot ms 
gift for parody. 

The same thing applies to much of 
Sassoon’s inferior prose. For ex- 
ample. in The Old Cenfurahe writes 
that when he visited his dying father 
at Eastbourne "there must have 
been moments when I half-uncon* 
sriously connected the sound of the 
incoming waves with the. idea of 
death". The. Idea probably came 
from Paul Dombey whose spirit was 


a school for our young lYlem! 011 
my left ? *» 

This is a melange of Jaggers and of 
Ptunblcchook who addresses Pip as 
his ‘young friend " and who passes 
from the pork to Pip’s moral educa- 
tion. In the same way, Sassoon's 
best war poetry derives from the 
Barrack Room Bnllads. But, though 
Sassoon's views may be more accept- 
able, he has written nothing as good 
as “ The ' Mary Glnstcr ’ " and, front 
a purely technical point of view, Kip- 
ling is plainly superior. 

How then did Sassoon produce his 
one real masterpiece. Memoirs of 
an iu/amry Officer ? In his other 
prose works there is a struggle be- 
tween his originality nod his mod els, 
m which the stereotypes win. They 
can be dearly divided. On the one 
hand, taking Memoirs of a Fox-hunt- 
mg Man and The Old Century to- 
gether, there is the vivid and the 
accurate. Sassoon notices voices — 
his mother's " calling voice " of 
‘politeness tinged with reserve", 
his _ nanny’s ingratiating, legacy- 
seeking voice " which wasn’t the 
same as her everyday ono ”, the 
voice which is " more like being read 
aloud to than talking He observes 
the flies buzzing round a horse’s 
ears, the click nf a parasol, cook 

ax 


flapping a wasp away from a’ tin of 
en syrup, a man who strolls up 
and down his lawn like a wicket- 
keeper changing ends. He reminds 
us of Signorelli's “Crucifixion” at 
Sanscpolcro when he describes a 
cloud as “ a hooded giant with 
clumsy expostulating arms ", He 
shows a real world of beeswaxed 
parquet floors, gate-legged tables, 
filled with the “soft clatter” of 
pigeon Wings. Its inhabitants wear 
leather gauntlets to cut the lilac and 
hang calendars which bring “ The 
Relief of Ladysmith ” to their 
larders. 

On the other hand, there are the 
stale prose rhythms of “ time’s 
wavering shadows are falling across 
the glade Woodland branches 
" whisper ” through the " sleepy 
summer afternoon n until the reader 
takes the soporific hint. Variants 
of “Elysium" occur eight times. 
Sassoon stares into the " blue dis- 
tance” five times. And superfici- 
ally gruff masters have a twinkle in 
their eyes three- times. This is lmrdly 
surprising since they eke out an 
existence in a world whore boys 
"bag” things, "rag” each, other, 
get into fearful waxes and generally 
nave a ripping time. Perhaps, after 
all. Sassoon was mistaken and those 
twinkles wore tears? In this world 
of stereotyped response, nil charac- 
terization Is necessarily at the level 
of the school magazine’s Valet e 
column: "Good old Gould I Suc- 
cessive generations of Marlburians. 
, . For the same reason, the vil- 
lage cricket team is chock-a-block 
with wooden-legged umpires and one- 
eyed Dickensian wicket-keepers — a 
gnasLly array of “ evergreen country 
characters " that leaves one longing 
for Hardy’s rustics. • 

It is precisely this uncritical 
acceptance and coni 
which prevents The 

'J 

of the Artist — despite their respec- 
*— A shared fascination with 


Old Century 
from being compared to the classic 
account of childhood. The Portrait 


Recovery 

By John Berryman 

This unfoi-gcitiihle lu.ivi'l iilimit "tho 
disease cnlli. il nlcuholi/m" wm* IHt 
unfinished when John IWmunn diet l 
in \ 612 . .Saul Bellow, who knew hi in 
‘well, hits, written n vivid 1 ir* rnon:il 
portrait of Berryman as n threwm-d, 
and the lost oftlu- hook inrlmlcs the 
writer's working notes, nnd liia short 
story "The Imngtnmy Jew." £2 S 1 


from raui jjuiiiucj — 77 

lurking down the coast at 
Brighton., In SherstotPS Prog^U 
11936) he writes thavirig been shot 
In the head); "I had been young 
and exuberant, and. now I was Just 1 

a dying animal* nn the verge J *' 1 

. oblivion.-- ‘There is no adpiowledg- fQQtbaUsJ’ aad, setting out to avenge 
input to Yeats’s “Sailing Bya»;-;tl,e dead Kendlp, ho forgets him 
limn " -fi928) ibecausa the, Georgian Entirely as' he notices the, grating. of 
never borrows inteDtiomdJy- It is not 
a question’ of plagiarism, .«thei ■ of 
vague reminiscence— -as u l this gas- 
sage’s debt to Great Expectations. , 

The solicitor rjised to come down 
from London for the day.^ Lean 
remember . him carving ; a _ duck 


entirely . 

a grenade-pin on his teeth. But not 
al) the writing is in tfiia seriocomic 
vein: the “.unknown territory !n 
front was dark, arid I started at it 
like; A man looking from the' side, of 
a ship If Sassoon' had ; written as 
well Os this Consistently, he would 
have . been a' figure of real stature. 
As 
■■■[iff 

'"RPC 


live heroes' 
words. And if at moments during 
Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man one 
is reminded of the Tolstoy who des- 
cribed Vronsky’s race In such daring 
detail, the iniprosslon is quickly 
underlined by sentimentality. Some- 
times Sassoon is so busy conforming 
that he actually contradicts himself, 
as when he revisits Edingthorpe in 
order to reclaim M a transient experi- 
ence 11 which he has forgotten. Once 
there, succumbing to Its charms; he 
writes of '. Its “unforgettable 
flavour”. . 

With Memoirs of. an Infantry 
Officer, though, tbe- uniqueness of 
the events deprived passoon of pos- 
sible models. .As. a result, his 
writing is consistently fresh.' His 
self-sc rutiriy is candid, critical and 
humorous. He admits to being {Irri- 
tated by aven : tltose he is Pond of, 
like Aunt Evqlyn and Barton. He is 
malicious about an officer who lards 
•his conversation with archaisms like 
"anent” arid! "for the nonce ". He 
wonders if shells ever collide in mid- 
air. . The thud Of distant shells re- 
minds him Of “someone kicking 
footballs”: qiid, setting out to avenge 


to Go 

An Anglo-Irish 
near tragedy 

By Marigold Armitage 

Thin delicious novel 11I1011L litmling 
folk in Tipperary i« hui-siinjj with wit 
and style. It is hack in print again after 
twenty yonrs. "Ahsolulo winner . . . 

As good as Nancy Milford with 
hunting thrown in" wrote Dr Jondin 
1952. This re-iasue hns newdrawings 
by Richard Kennedy. (Dec. lUlhJ £2 GO 

Welsh Poems: 
sixth century 
to 1600 

Translated by 
Gwyn Williams 

We are republishing in a revised farm 
the translations, introduction and 
notes from Professor Will buns’ pioneer 
volume The Burning Tree, which hns 
long been out of print. Tho re- issue is 
supported by tho Welsh Arts Council. 
Paper cavern. (December lOLhJ <£T25 

The Violent 
Effigy 

A study of Dickens* 
imagination 

By John Carey 

"The excellence uf hia nluily rivals 
[Q. D. Lea vis’s] in density, giving us a 
good Dickensian allowance of 
entertainment into Ihe bargain . . , 

Few critics today command Iuh 
pungency of style . . . The pages nra 
rich with insight anil quotation.” 

- John Bay ley, The Listener. £323 

Victorian Book 
Design 

and colour printing 
By Ruari McLean 

"This revised nnd greatly enlarged 
edition will be a must for any sLudent 
or amateur of Victorians . . .Brilliantly 
illustrated and beautifully produced." 
—John Carter, Books und Bookmen. - ■. 
"A technical work of the Jiighest 
, order .” — British Printer. With sixteen 
■ now Colour plates and numerous new , 
black and white i llustratians 
throughout the text. . Slfi 

Printing 
. Presses 

Histoty and development 
from the 15th century 
to modern times . 

By James Mgran 

"Mr Moran tells the story of the 
printing press in careful detail dnd Lilts •• 
supplied a wealth of very clear 
illustrations. This Is likely tp he a 
qtaridard work ." — -Bauid Hoiloiwy. , . 

The Dally Telegraph. With 64 half tone • 
illustrations and 100 in line, . <£10 
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To the Editor 


pii[»ers Min*,) be tiinsen from n series was elderly and mi invalid l ilia 

lanpiny from Old English (<• liiu pro- ask him more than once lu rcitirn uy !L W p frui,fl *l procedure , 

sent day. Within l his series pruvt- hook, which I considered of iulo 'IX ,e n , oc °ssary to "Id ^ 

sion is made for closer study of value in view of its cm.dilion ‘ tho battle f° ft* 

shoiier iiunnds nr more extended was cnitvmn><( ilmn ». i L l i l . . HitMletalls of w Lj_,^? wioj, 


W.H. Auden 


lie architect of consensus ? 


cannot be written; or rather, ihm 1,1 l * ,e re .^ ,ir tbi" *?riM and un ex- iiiiiiiiuwi* ...... .. 

tiio best biography will inevitably le, .* s . lVe ll! ? 1 «f iwenty-iivn spucittl >7 Avenue u.hi. 1 iAi„ W’*' 

comiun a great deal of more or less s,l!, jecis, including drama papers, , va ii * "iil Kmul, l ulmmiili, l om 
intelligent conjecture. Is Lhis what rttoflern and niedievul linguistic or 
they want for him ? liternry options, the Novel, Old Ice- 

Is it what he wauled fur himself ? L ai, ‘ ,ic * Literary Criticism, Classical A mpri/.uii 

ihe matter is not so open and shut Background, Bibliography and <*1111. | ILdll 

as he sec ins to have supposed. In An £ lo ? il ™ | i Archueolugy. A pro- mi _ 

the first place, lie was evidently ?, m, »cd specia author may be chosen. i llIIOSOtHlOrV 

much disturbed hy the Incessant * 0, , 0ne the chronologically de- e . r . * ut, ‘' 


, . I" Grriiiuaiij )UU' 

nslieci it tn a magazine. 

Much of this story seems to be 
based on confused rccol lectio us of 
a primed statement chut was, to 


icliind the poems, ail the irrelevant f**’ 1 * *** 9^ English will no longer (November hi), muntimis my futhtre 
iul iniper tine m specitlurinn would v required, tlieugli students may treat a man wlm Is nppareni ly one 
necessarily cense ? If the facts of L ' 1Q . oae the subject us one of liicir °{ . , 9 £nvuil *'ile Ainerirmi piiiliiMi- 
n writer's life are cletuly established pistons. So that they mav make an l ,nc,s * tl, e author of A Treatise on 

hnunrill ■ illTm-nifffl rinii '11 SH I.* LUHSUUCU (\ - 


umeu mi contused recollections of necessarily cense i* If the facts of Lnu . oae me simjeci us one of Uicir i ,,,a V r V e rtmerirun phihiMi- 

a primed statement chut was, to n writer's life are cletirly established pRrtuns. So that they may muku an l >,,e,s * t ‘ , ° author of Treat he on 

put n mildly, misleading. It Is true they lv ii! soon cease to he of intcicst “ l * orn,e{ l choice, they will’ he taught f-‘ ,H Snus«? (1836). Unfui lumiiely. 

hint a New York bookseller did t0 uny except those who really love S01 ? lc 0ltJ English in their first year. n J )WL ‘ V01 '. lie identifies the philaso- 

priut u poem which fits Mr Pj-ycc- the works. The imly exception I As - V011 will see, efforts have been J as . William Jennings Hr van 

' w m S S < S Mcr *l“i‘>» and which was can think of to thh * ■ “ •**'*• , * ,nH,rtv *' 

a Unbilled to Auden — without any foi ‘ reusons which i 


, »>« juimiip mvun 

nuiei than as Alexumler Uryun 


.... — ...vv ... rtuuwj — wimoiit any * UJ reusons w 
ducuiiiemury evidence and cerLuinlv For the same, 
win in lit Auden's consent — but the exceptional. 

remainder nf i-h* i. , ■ 


.... vuiiauiiL — out t||n 

S> ,, S?‘| ,f1e . r n , f rhe story has no basis 

vL;t » u- CB ,?. CVC1 ' Save rhe New 
York Public Library any n f his 
iit<iiiii scripts or notebooks— the Lib- 
raiy never ob mined anything at all 
from Auden — and none of the 
L natenal , that die Library re- 
ceived from other sources contains 

E,"!!**. thai S oullJ • emotely bo 
described ns obscene. Mr Pryce 

I,ras,llt,1, bly i,ltcl,£ Jed ro pare* 


.y nciy UJUIUM, mitl iirnspoc- 6 
live students would he advised to S 
make sure thm Up v nnnin..i... _saiu . \ 


Afterwords, page 453); lie wrote, unptemunrai ion of this new 

and allowed to circulate, » brilliant • ar,tl niodificaiions will he 

obscene poem. The Platonic Blow, “wue, but it js hoped tlim ilie frame- 
which, to pm ii mildly, would lead wo,k lv,n lus£ 1«r some years m 
the most charitable to certain tenia- co,,,t,, 


,U vvuam LdiLii- 

tlvc cpnclustoiis about his iminiuio 
TW '"Yo7k"‘hMk«H^™ ,IW m ? ne ,lEe : l,u le! his lioinosexuuliiv bc- 
which dainJcl thS? llia S3zmc, come a matter of public record ; and, 
«imv »el S?d ‘‘ro hi JS t0 tT ^ Wn " I,e sketched his own 

Library"— h nil v b „ ”,L le Nfor e j '] “utohiography (Forewords and 
uromiM>n/-'.i ol/ic •“ S£aCciuent of Afterwords, pages 492-52-1) in a 

flail* Library h« "SoVer ‘ h!lS M 2 r * SUpcrb l y s . u fi¥ estiv « fashion tlint is 
manuscript V iynSfm ? H t y a p . us 1 ltivc ‘ncileincni to biogruphers 
book version of ? 0tc_ 0,,tI ,lls c tni ! u,1s - These are merely 

my knowledge h ns P ?ni n 5l f ° IT* ? F *? mast . ? lail »e of his 
library. & ’ 5 * ,n - v olhcr Inconsistencies. Or is ft his obsession 

[IHV.u/FnirM,,,.,,,. T 1 " fhnilyst ruction of his letters 

JJ ep.i run em nf ^ nly ^ D w L ? 1 ,hul ,he » icons ist eiicy ? In the 

yersifv, Nell- /idVon^rO/’ 0 ^ ni ' [ n ?° ? f SUlh ? . ^I' 1 cud idly self- 
06520 USA n ‘ 0J, ‘ Lonneciicul helruyinR man, it is mu umvUu in 

“ 1 thinU ilia luti-ai- 


L. C. HKITTON. 

Cliainnan, Hoard nf Studies in Ki, fi . 
h^h, Universiiy of Lmidnn. h 


Sod’s Law 

T:r’ n ) v reviewer of An Intro- 


Handwriting of 
Italian Humanists 

Sir,— As repiesenimive ol tin 
Associution (iileriiutimMlc de llililio- 
plialic. who ciininiissiiiiiud Ihe work, 
may I thunk you for the space you 
gave to a review KMi.her 19) of the 
first fascicule of A. C. de la Mare's 
Me Hand wri tins of Italian 


1 ‘lir’.T Abouc Auden's life and 
ifnna A 9 1 cunnot understand why 

uHI 1C ° F , yul,l i ^ respondents has 

ytt. ment iuned wlmt is surely tha 

5 iU™ rc .K L"i. h i 2 s f“= ?,!i d e d w «i 


THE ‘HEAVEN’ 
AND ‘HELL’ OF 
WILLrAM BLAKE 
. G. H. Sabri-Tabrizi 

Alaiiy books, on Blake are highly 
jncciaUzcd, often drowning fau 
taetengo In abstract mysticism and 
IrraHonaUry. Tills book presents 
the whole Blake, a powerful revo- 
lutionary pod * n j BDcfal cri[Jc 

who opposed class society and its 
Oppressive pMlo^phical concepts. 

. Illustrated E4.7S 


think the latter. 


V . llAnrd 

i . I 1 - 13 a, ) yw ?y c L ear what will happen .demon 
if his friends obey his wish. Before . 1 ?.,, ,° f 
very long Auden will become the 
v *ctiiii of liternry prurience aiul J, ' , 
meddlesomeness of the worst sort ; ' 1 

and those who wish to snvu his (m 1 


(iwyer in Vnlunie Hr of thj“ 

«il the Second World War" 
.Vicrtegp (page. 172): ‘'Tlie'j 
con d not then know {] “fa 
I Mil that German losses [o 
lind been so heavy that no air 
operations on the same stale 
ever be attempted again. U 
Frey berg and his troops, Ibaish 
osi tho battle of Crete, m 
have won the more iraporiani 
of Malta." 

‘Shakespeare’s; 
Pagan World’ 

Sir,-*- J. L. Simmon's SMemd 
/’ng«i;i World, The Roman TmtB 
was recently advertised (TLS, n 
ember 9) by our Meads aid d 
leagues, the University Press 
giniu to appear shortly. ItmuM 
intending purchasers and reacM 
Hi oar Britain and the Comrainihi^ 
in know that wc shall be prhilsd 
to publish this book here on Mi 
18 next. .1 

JOHN SPIERSJ 
Harvester Press Ltd, 50 GrM 
Parade, Brighton, Sussex BN22w 

British Council 
Annual Repdrtj 

Sir,— I am very sorry that tko® 
.in error in ilic British Corrow 
Anuuiil R emir t for 1972/73. Jj 
Must unfortiinutely, in thflHg 
Bunks Division Depart menli MM 
-16, the I.nw-Pllced Books, Dim 


AiOMEBV IITBF : 

'. u,e Unexpected Prime 


lu-rlu ill’s liypmhetirul cliaptcr-head 
mg fur Baldwin's Imndliug of puliti- 
rul ,1 (Tin rs. 


L.0ads. MacGibbon. ‘I’hese rnstunmiy .judgments lend 

83 1,1 11 /jLTies til accepted mid acceptable 

, , ... vmtlui.s. Wh:u Hie hunk lacks In 

* t i»iG7 < , | , «r3 l, . isl,1, ' i ■' l,, l** ,|, MHfrtive i» made up by 

|6 B d ul5uSneVihnc Chief ,hw .'"S""' 0 1,1 1 !,H,tlwln 1,1 many 
* ‘-l in wi T"^ t,L '‘ 1 l,e nervous cxhuiis- 

® °L h ihni.lrl reniuin « " ,lnn w ft |,r «•«« Goiteral Strike and tho 
ta iDd , shaa “ 1 ; L, y. lu ■ superbly com ldi-m assault on Benver- 
jfiBge is Wmpling. Rimn hnuik and Bntherinere at the St 

'■^Ln to attennu a revi hy eleciion. A number of 

wu widict ro- ™ l,l,,v J !lv " vw sources, among them 
Jt E dwin’s ' niiRina l ,nv «« J»H«*rs nf rhe Chantbcr- 

djf I fMYn hi ms and the Attorney-General, Sir 
sjHographer, G. Rl. Jinui g. |) 0nil | | | N„, 11( . m .|i n f ter VB | ua |,| e 

^i V TrW 1950 and it T' ,hmi « l1 «" e “W questZ both 
Shin rovSonis} | , . ,e l,H P or “' «“■}■• ° r ll je long imd acer- 
wll as econo- l,,c «»n-e*poiMlence between Baldwin 

TfiSsSd further^ ^ thin ‘] nd llu \ a ^rieved Lord London- 
a pfOgressea tin mor i « den y, the mclTcctive Air Minister 

S £t*SdeifSn^ rtcrim !«£ wl,om h ,° in 1935, and the 

3 &d, clouded ni rtcrmima spilce dL . V0Iud t0 the Abdication. 

Thai perennially over-subscribed 
episode has surely by now been ex- 


it! supposed failure to pre- 
i [be Second World War. 
IriMt; The Unexpected 
Jliiuier is not a " life and 
'niln its conccntrntioii on 
ft personality and its copious 
datenporary anerfns, avoids 
ill* current debate ulumt the 
al ggoiflcance of thu inter- 
n While Baldwin is depicu-d 
^political ntou, the contCM 
rA, and the political system 
emitted him three terms of 
i Prime Minister, ure not 
ualysed. Mr Hyde's final 
Mthai of G. M. Trevelyan: 
alius the mnsL human and 
(rf all our Prime Ministers." 
hpsltern of the book high- 
lit well-known scenes — the 
itlnb meeting, the General 
±8 ittacks of the Press Lords 
leadership, and espe- 
* Abdication, in order to 
>t qoaliiies needed for sum- 
ampromiso. Baldwin's gift 
is seen partly ns llatir 
nodal ion and purtly as a 
bug! the national i me rest 
• « described as a ware ness 
-r. ¥ consensus. *• Sly, 
fflMyl “was Austen Chain* 


‘The Bell Tar’ 

i ne nen jar vivian wricht. 

orfcr'uJl 1 El^^’sM'l'r 5 ^£3^ 


. “■—““HU OIKHIUHU our 

since rest apologies for the dropping 


‘ Vicloria Cross 
Battles’ 

•’if.- The revirwei ,,f ( . j . I., K „, 


through sheer inadvertence i 
use another word; carelesmesi. 

We will certainly see tha 
dedication is included in all f 
reprints of our cased and 1 
covered editions of this nm> 


, *»«-.ua avi. warniL- p’k tvaiim,. r> " ‘v ,1,UI victoria 

Elhubiihat Amino!!!?, S Hes “ wu X^ t ®‘ , Litntmiam 1 ). 

U536-1601) referonce is made to the n r U r* m ',„ M, » d Lieiiienain 

disputed signature "W. ShuksnerS S' G ' wpiL ‘ (»• midgoi sub- 
on o copy of Laniharde's A r chain lSL#?* 111 ? 6 ' ■■ 1,1 11 L ' Schiniilnirsi. 

noma printed in 1568 It is a book nnrmSf k ac . tuu,,v moved fnim Jier 
of Anglo-Saxiju laws with Latin tSSS HSS! b , c . rlh *'! > ur *;y out wtercises 


We CONDITION 

6fthe 

WORKING CLASS 
IN ENGLAND ' ' 
F. Engels ‘ 

In which Engeis gavoi a 
faithful picture of the conditiao?. 

, fufferings, struggles, |iq P c s £ad 

ffrospeci.s of the -.working glasses 
if Great Brltaio'ln 1844. 


Luverea editions oE this novel. I Printed in 1568 It is a hnnfc ac l ruul,v moved fnim Jier 

hove also i written to Harper & Row Anglo-Saxrju laws with Latin f fr ,?‘ a b . cr,h ‘■■arry nut ex muses 

who publish The Bell Jar in lation*. There is ?^ of SISL "-J evl* £?S5f r . d< T flrn . A1,e ii | * nr41 *1^ 

jJJjff! Jfc h t0 n, ? ke 5 , uro *hat the dence whatever timt Lambardo and I943 k p , 2f £j. ac f m' ^mnbw- .22, 

dedication goes Into their edition if Shakespeare knew one another nnd Jp&a? 01 ^ < ta mcriMi) and X7 
“J? 1 } t^? 1 lroa dy there : and I have tho hook was printed some twemv Tbfe* W ®5 C , det ailed in attack the 

y s\v. R osK„ , 

j.4S , e a5S l,li5here 01 fore !* n , J D C s hu,cl,il1 euU **- c '« 

May If ,84y again to Mr.' ffismiiiirf COUld kuch a hhnk inimul n j . . 


• Pah-r * H &\ LES MONTE ith. 

Faber & Faber Ltd, 3 Que 
Square, London 1VC1N 3AU. : 


ITH > ■ rorgery 0 f die kte ' ir mumps'* Vic- 

Queen ^ ce “ t ' 11 ,Yi^ '-possibly by Wil- WaftJvSS ru* lt eS t tf,ti SL '«irtd 

ham Henry Ireland, the iSwert fN ® v «m her 23). we find 

clerk, whowas giuUy of man v similar y° ur reviewer stating that “they 
_ ; ■ ’• l 0 n r f ? Qrle5 °“ Jho Ut le-pages ^>f Eliza. Uscd P^uchumts again In 

Inn 'Sf an f nd i act, heon books. It is Knfrli’TE er r0 « B ” af,or the Germans 
1UU “!■». P«r. Wm. SliakS toswiln Crete during 


Dorsdi 

1 your information up to dkte tfltli the re * ers 

tollowitis hriflf .l 1111 tne were i 


£ . «ew Presumably rid! *h?ii ”1 Wa w “ cl 

to the- * signature ” but houses i i|j‘ na r ,i lb . e Result was t! 
not nomberfid in England S. ntff St u J lsXa th 

Parliament for th« anc ^ iosi: ih<| island. 


i tire same, 
the scales 




, tbe first thne in 197a r ' "" - ‘ iji ; I938 nFd' wa7Tn^,M^ • 1 , :* 

rti ra0d ¥ atei w ^ !1 s ‘ l oight papers nFU w t the £brary RoskilFi/nP t ’ Vver write **'' i'aplnlH 

(Tdrinerh- red), : of wilier lwS! Mr W.jt, Smedley for fil Ui , 525r -J course, correct. Ihe 

• f 


• iifl.ai ijf .1 iJim i Nbwv — | |ul 

h iuisfrircd horn ihe Ceniral Cra 
of Informal Inn tn theBrmaM 
dl mi April 1. 1973 , we should flpj 
elute it if you would pumitf W 
Idler .so that as many as possps 
tin* topics nf the report sent wj 
lishci s may be suitably amMMdj 

Books Divisimi.^hffiSj 
cil. Albion House. 59 New W 
Street. I.ondun WC1 A IBP. , J 

PUBLISHED j 
THIS WEEK ) 

Prisca 4 
Munimenta:; 

Studies in Archival j 
and Adminlstrathe 
History j 

Presented to J 

Dr A. E. J. HoHaendtf.. 

Edited by Felicity flatH* ( :', f . 

This collection 
articles on arohives eod ja 
trallve history, when Swit 
of the Journal 
Archivists which -ef? 
laiiiabte, has . PJJJJJtt, 
honour of Dr; 

Editor of the Journal 
to 1973. Alining 
essays by 

.ties, on archive® dO d ., ^ 

live problem?' °! ^SspeSffl 

ance. have been 1 


IKY NATION 

l fa y c. B. Cox 
fhael Schmidt 
^tantial addition 
^present poetry 
m scene. Plainly 
s going to be 
^ trivial about 
1 Nation.’ The Times 
flection of poems 
Bmely impressive.’ 
^Literary 

^nation I 

j," 8 * work by 
Donakj Davie. 
IS- Rofler GarfiH, 

* Hamburger, 

j^Peler Scupham, 

fjwnilnaon, 
and others. 


m 

H 

t 


RV. iranslalions. 
S J o f0,m ' and 
wTh S - and w 


S natIon II 

SSSMsa. 


for this volume- 

tB-SOnel 


d.)4ai?w? 


? D wjnd' 
*®lpilon 
! £ 2.90 







■SSSs-; 


haiistvd. pxcvpi fur wliai cun ne 
dc-d need about the social mid politi- 
cal assumptions of the participants. 

Mr I lytic- as n former MP should 
he. is excel lent in uiiravulling politi- 
cal Insi my, Conuilicuted episodes, 
such ns the 1931 crisis and the forma- 
tion of the Nniiminl Government, 
came across with lucidity mid writ, 
I lie research ha* been detailed and 
pui n slaking ; yoi there are strange 
elisions : the quarrel with the Uniipd 
Suites over cruiser sircngths at 
Genevn in 1927 surely involved fun- 
damental British Interests, if only 
because of the demands of the Pacific 
Dominions for Imperial defence ? 
Similarly. Hie well-known East Ful- 
ham by-election in 1934 is seen as an 
iso I a red incident rather than in the 
context of an eighteen-month series 
of by-election swings against the 
Government, of from 18 to 25 per 
cent, largely on the peace issue— an 
indicator which, more than anything 
else, forced Baldwin to - delay an 


Up the clique 

The Diaries of Sir Robert Bruce rlicry, drunken ness and debt. Ho 
I.iiL-Uhnrf made himself at home ill the " fast 

M ...l. :~l. ......I r„ „ 


Vnlunie One, 1915-1938 
Edited hy Keuneili Young 

■13(ipp phis 29 plates. Murmillun. 
15.95. 


set ” which passed for Society with 
u vulgar snobbishness and no sense 
of discrimination, fn between whiles 
he worked hard and wrote well : in 
particular, he was a marvellous lin- 
guist. But he shamefully wasted his 


A lii-ti.M Uiim nun Hip noiiiA nf Uileiits. and he knew it. What 

sue 

in Russia during the Bolshevik 

Revolutiiin had become known The Justification is presumably 
rl.i our.li his bust-seller. Memoirs of 1at they presem o social picture 
u ttnnsh Agent. Scvcrai Inter books, *•« W°; . 1 cni,1 “ l 
nmsil.v an I oh iog rapid cal in clinrao 6"i|.J u ¥? Sfhfrh fiC h!! 

ter, were also successful. He was Jg"** lo h “ llJS 


Be nr 4 and Hie younger Masoryk, 
won him great creilll, especially 
lifter the Munich auruement In 1938. 
He knew ('mi ml l-'nrupe, from his 
experience as a hunker and journa- 
list, holier Ilian almost miy of his 


Waugh, though they overlapped 
sunicieml.v for Waugh to make two 
naming references to Lockhart In 
tiis own diaries. There Is a slightly 
more political flavour about Lock- 


I K. , . . .. J L more iialitfcnl rinvoiir about lock- 
Iim, hei e) than almusi «iiy of his j lprl » s W oi'jd, hut lie reports It with 

C - » 11 l! f , n i ,MH ,l . r . i - A I 1 ®. 1 ’ .' ** M e less judgnieiu than Nlcolson, wh o was 
hitiHi-il i‘\ii uni (f i iki i ily Intci estliig. |,j K cn Upnguc In working for Lord 
and ids extrovert iiersmi.il I ty jinn B cnvor hrook. Perhaps the ouo merit 
ready pen made him nn ultrocliyo j n j, j s d iuri es, and rhe justification for 
i lirniiH.'hir nf nn uHRlinictivo Bftc. nnhlkhmc ihpm on a massive sch1g> 
Yci the | ni hlie.it ion of his diaries Is (J* 1 , 1 '.f 

unlikely in enhance his reputation. J". 5™ SSS' l P dS& frS 


unlikely in enhance his reputation. 

It is true that the first fifty pages 
of this fir si volume arc admirable. 
Twenty of them .mimmarizo Ids life 
Story. Kenneth Young writes sym- 
pathetically of his unfulfilled youth 
ni Scotland and Mulaya before he 
fuund his vocation, improbably 
enough, in the Consular Service. 


election on the mn-mu nic-iii que-suon 
until the end of 1935. 

More .seriously, this Baldwin lacks 
the dimension of motive. The story 
of the Carl ton Chib meeting gives 
little to answer why the junior Con- 
servative ministers revolted, or what 
conception of parly they upheld 
against Lloyd George’s vision or per- 
petual coalition. The negni ini Ions, 
and die nego dating positions before 
the General Strike are cm short— 
the secret visit of Pugh, general sec- 
retary of the TUC, to Chequers is 
omitted entirely — so that it becomes 
bard to see that great conflict as 
more than another industrial dis- 
pute. The cruiser crisis, so arro- 
gantly launched hy Churchill in 1925. 
is not mentioned, nor the gradual 
shift late in Baldwin’s second Gov- 
ernment Lowards state -intervention 
and aid to industry. 

Selection is a matter of opinion 
—Mr Hyde quotes Churchill : “ If 
Baldwin’s curecr was io he painted, 
it would 'need a very large canvas, 
very large indeed Despite its 600 
pnges this canvas 'is the work of a 
miniaturist, admirably • revealing, 
say, cite dilemma of Austen Cham- 
.bcrlain faced with Baldwin's blan- 
dishments during the Honrc-Laval 
debate ; but on rearmament, pos- 
sibly the key issue in assessing Bald- 
win's historical reputation, oddly un- 
balanced, being almost wholly writ- 
ten from the point of view of House 
of Commons politics. 

The vital part plnyed by the 
Defence Require men is Committee In 
defining Germany as the major 
enemy, early in 1934, . mid tho 
opposed views of Neville Chamber- 
lain and Baldwin abont the nature 
and scone of consequent rearma- 
ment,. which were argued out in 
Cabinet committees and which in- 
formed all subsequent strategy, are 
too easily submerged In tho sterile 
discussion about the statistics of 
front-line aircraft bandied about on 
the floor of the House uf Communs. 
Policy was not made there, and It 
is Baldwin’s responsibility fur policy 


December Books 


which uuitlers. The illusion ihut the 
Chuinhei wiliiL-.v.e.s great c veins dies 
hard, hut llnii.snrd is no Mshviitute 
for the mi nines of Inner Cabinet 
committees. Likewise, the constmintx 
which hedge a Prime Minister’s free- 
dom, like the actions nf France and 
the inaction of the American Slain 
Department over stmciions towards 
Italy, can be ussesseri only in Hie light 
of the discussion which took place 
while policy actually was being made. 

In spite of perhaps undue reliance 
on the opinions of a lint lied range 
of sources, a realistic assessment of 
Baldwin emerges which would have 
been immediately recognizable to 
his contemporaries. ' If leaves un- 
answered certain large qu minus. Of 
his mastery nf hrondcuhting and 
spoken English, for example, there is 
no doubL ; yet did bin vision nf an 
deal England f owing much to 
william Morris and Dlaichfnrd) 
strike his uudieuces as urchulc or 
did it actually mould the political 
language of the interwar years ? 

Those days are dead, Prime Mini- 
ster ”, a Labour MP said after one 
famous speech on industrial rela- 
tions. Hnw, again, could a leader 
who took his party in one decada 
into the failure of the tar 1 17 election, 
and id -the next into the Ifoare-Laval 
business, survive where the more 
obviously gifted Llnyd George fall ?. 
Colleagues and enemies acknow- 
ledged a force that Beavorbrook 
called rurlilessness, Church ill cun- 
ning, Austen Chamberlain “ accident 
of accident These are not easily 
compatible. What of Baldwin’s 
impact on British politics and public 
life ? He claimed to have cleaned 
up the corruption of ibe Coalition, 
put the Press Lords In their place, 
opened party careers -to men lacking 
inherited wealth, and tn have kept 
open in the parliamentary system a 

f lace for tfic diminished Labour 
arty after 1931. despite the leftward 
swing to revolutionary socialism. 
Was he an nrclilicct of what became 
known as the “consensus” politic* 
of the mid-century ; or is Lhat, in 
retrospect, an illusion 7 


would unt emerge so clearly from 
excerpts : that Britain was dominated 
In the inrerwar years by a rich, self- 
ish, deendent clique which was not 
aware that the British people existed. 
Even the great debate about Fascism 
and the Dictators was merely a 
schism within the clique : and those 
who took the better side In tne 


I'liiiUKiii in I flu Liinsuiur ocrviw. miu lwu» uw — . -y 

ThSs look him to Moscow In 1912, debate were noi much more admir- 
atid It is there that the diaries begin able than the others, indeed, , « 

In 1916. He was an oyo-witness of might ba argued that uswaia 
the February, Inn not the October. Mosley showed more understanding 
revolution in 1917, and he returned of the British people than Winston 
in 1918 an the first unofficial Agent Churchill. 

of rhe British Government to the of course a few exceptions can be 
Bolsheviks, who arrested him and found, but not among the class that 
nearly had him shut- Apart from the determined the social >dd polli neat 
intrinsic drama of his experiences, character of Britain. Churchill, 
the diaries are particularly valuable Eden and a handful of relatively 
for beginning well before the junior officials In the Foreign Serv- 
Revolution, so (hat names like | C a emerge with credit [rom Lock- 
Kerensky and Gorky become familiar hart's diaries ; but, despite hie own 
at a time when they had not yet anxieties and disgust, most of his 
made much impact outside Russia. r |me seems to have heen snem in 
At this early stage, however, the the frivolous and ^responsible i com 
diary I* brief and scrappy. It needed pany 0 f what passed for a ruling 

to be filled out from memory when c ^ flSS# 

Lockhart wrote his Memoirs and The firsl volume of his diaries ends , 
nothing new will be fMiod in jfc | n ig 38 ( ao that: It if pa f 8 j, J” 
today. The later years, after a ESP a5SU ^ e optimistically that the 
from 1920 to 1922, are much more redempt | 0n Is still to come. It cap 
substantial and far less valuable. on | y be said that thero Is a very poor 
One would gladly have saCr l^Eff recor d to be redeemed, — 

■SSff tJS «’ * 1 >’ e Helmut Heiboi-S 

year, between 1912 and 1»» which . “J 

Mr Young continues to be chan- o on / r b ac k in i9C5, has been trans- 
rably understanding toartrda Lock' p pe hn K Dickinson (387pp. 

hart between the wars, as presum am j ^ jj, e texf has been 

ahlv anv biimrapher must be id^a*! 'fihrwrpned, without detri- 


ihedianet themselves. They | ^ itwas authontative, and ft 

redeemed, as those of Itaroja t the b t available treat- 

HicoUon and Evelyn Wugh werj But s< , me iignifleant maMria* 1 
by any literary merit. Th«y «e u ^_ g me ,ged durlngthe intervanjng 
trivial in comeat ^ a * . decade (aot&bly jhe records w 

•-Chips”. Chahnon. t LodM 


down any 1% gossip 
;w*y tStficmFW oejMd 
j jtf4ment: or social 


The Western Highlands 

TOM WEIR 

A well-llluBlrated guide to the acenio splendour ol the Western High- - 
lands — Its mountains and Islands, glena and looks; the people and 
their way of life; the sporting pursuits of walking, climbing, fishing 
and blrd-watohlng which it offers the visitor or native alike. 

Betstord Britain Series . 37 b/w photographs £2.60 

From Morphy to Fischer : 

A History of the World Chess Championehlps 
AL HOROWITZ 

A history of the game of chesB and the men, who have shaped ft. 
from Ruy Lopez, a 16th-century Spanish clergyman, to Bobby Fischer, 
plus 1 an account of the games, the personalities and the anecdotes 
from 68 World Championship matohes. 

t09 diagrams £2M0 

Attitudes and their 
Measurement 

NIGEL LEMON 

A Valuable book- for. university courses In social science methodology 
and psychology, as well as for. public, opinion pollers and marfcel 
researchers. Dr Lemon’B aim Is to oblaln Indices ol aooialty significant 
behaviour from data derived from a variety of sources, thus advocating 
" a muItHndi cator approach 

Batalord Payphology Series - £4.20 

The Growth of London 

GILLIAN KINSEY: - ' ' 

Gillian Kinsey, an archivist al the Greater London Council’s Record - 
Office, traces London's development from Anglo-Saxon limes lo the 
preaph!, 1 describing its commercial pnd edmlnis trallve life end what 
It has meant to successive generations lo be a Londoner. , 

PasNnto-Prpsent Sorlea * 85: b/w, photographs . £1JS0 

Introducing Handbuilt 
Pottery , 

TONYJOLLY 

A^qmpiete guide to all basic techniques required for working In clay 
without using a whdel, providing over 1 100 ^design! Ideas which both 
school children and adult ahtateure will find eeisy (o follow; Includes 
sections on decorative suggestions, glazlhg end firing methods, end a 
glbasaiy. ' 

J 46 b/w photographs £| SO 
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The voice of Nanpur As it is 


PRAFUMj.I ill Oil ANT I : ■ 

My Village, My Life 

232pp. Davis-INiyuiei . £3.:»0. 

Mast books uhnut life in presem-duy 
India are written from (he outside — 
either by Western' observers or, if 
by Indians, by those Westernized 
enough to have become thoroughly 
detached front the people and plnces 
they describe. Prufulla Molmnti is 
not detached, hut deeply involved. 
He is tho youngest son of a peasant 
family in a remote village in Orissa, 
oho of the least developed Indian 
States, and lie is the only inhabitant 
of his village — Nanpur — to have 
travelled widely outside it and the 
only one to have acquired n Western 
education. 

Other inhabitants, as ho tells us, 
have found work at Cuttack, the 
nearest town, or even in Calcutta, 
leaving their families in the villago 
and returning to t lie in when they 
could; but Mr Molianti, uniquely, 
won a scholarship tu study architec- 
ture in Bombay and then moved to 
England where, ufter guming a dip- 
loma in town plu lining, lie worked tdj- 
four years in rhu J3G0s as an archi- 
tect-planner with .the London County 
Council. He lias since become a pain- 
ter and a dancer, and now a writer, 

Tliia sounds very like die career 
of any Westernized Indian, bur Mr 
Molianti has never cut himself 0 Ff, 
emotionally or physically, from his 
village In Orissa, He has returned 
regularly, and still does, to the life 
of simple values and ritual relation- 


snips from which he came, and often 
ror long periods. Ho undoubtedly 
finds simultaneous existence within 
two such different cultures a strain, 
and is uncomfortably a ware, when he 
returns to Orissa, that his family and 
to I Jow- vi lingers v.iiiimx cmirpreliend 
nis external (»i ccifariiuiiniis and a lie- 
glances ; yut his dcejivst loyalties re- 


KIDS’ 

STUFF! 

The Headless Cupid 

Zilpha Keatley Snyder 
'■ It la so very enjoyable. Ii Is 
an enchanting comedy about a 
youthful and very amateur 
medium who seeks to Impose 
her will on her step-brothera 
and slslers and on the Super- 
natural ns well .'' — The Specta- 
tor 

El -SO net 

The First Four Years 

Laura Ingatls Wilder 
The story ot her first four years 
of marriage to Manly and alt the 
troubles ihey encountered. " it 
possesses sincerity and slmpll- 
ojty . . . grasp of detail and 
ability to vivi fy." — Children' a 
Book flez/aw 

El .50 net 

Roar of the Lion 

Mary Patched 
Set against a superb African 
background, (his moving story 
taUs of the . trial of Cam to 
understand the change in his 
relationship with his Hbn-cub 
■ pet «pw that she is full-grown 
tfnd Parrying cubs of- her own.' 

- W.80 (tel : 

The Plotters of 
Pollnashee . 

Meta Mayhe Reid - 
Ah; Irish adventure sloiy set In 
Napoleonic limes' Thornaslna 
McFaddpn. with the help , of 
Jonathan from Ice Big House, 
■tries to rind out what frightened . 
her sister Jenny into silehce 

.. £1.90 pet 

X Marks the Spot 

Joan de Hamel 
Pater. , Lou arid Ross are on 
thefr.Way to the family's holiday 
home In th&fr urtde a hdicoplSr. 

If crashes and they find thern- 
Mivee id thg heart of the New 
Zealand bush arid adventure 
■•' ■ M ; -r ' '' £1.80 net - 
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main wilh rhoni and Iris passionate 
concern is with their problems. 

These are very great, as My 
Villa fid . A/p Life makes plain. They 
derive from ihu until nil forces .if 
wlucli rural India is pcrpehtullv f ha 
vicriin, es]iecifiMy floods mid' cyc- 
lones Nnnpur is on a low-lying river 
bank where much r>f its cultiynrcd 
land, and the crops it hoars, suffer 
almost seasonal inundation— they 
deriva from the corruption nnd 
biireniicruric inefficiency of incaf 
government, from neglect bv suite 
f, n " “"fral governments mid fnim 
the dime; illy of adapting the nge-nld 
v/iiy of village life tu niudeni inno- 
vations, technical find social. 

Yet his hook is far from reflecting 
despair, or even, beyond a certain 
. degree, complaint. One of the im- 
pressive tilings that emerges from Mr 
Mohanti’s account nF his own people 
is their resignation— a quality, of 
course, no longer praiseworthy when 
it degenerates into apathy, but 
illuminated in this instance by a 
serenity, enviable to n Westener, 
which prevents physical privation 
from being incompatible with In- 
terior happiness. This is rooted in the 
Hindu religion and the fatalistic 
philosophy demanded by it; also in 
tho sense of common obligations that 
is bred in u long-established village 
community. 

Nor la his hook, except by Impli- 
cation, a pica for this or tliat measure 
to improve the villagers' often misers 
able conditions. He has simply 
attempted a portrait of ills villago 
and of the lifu lived in it, and he 
has succeeded brilliantly and mov- 
ingly. He has done for Nanpur vil- 
lage precisely what Ronald Blythe 

{r‘ d % the Last Anglian villaKc t |, at 
, | called A ken field in his remark- 
able book of that iiuuia. Mr Moliumf 
lias followed the same method 
exactly ; und advantageously, sinro 
«t is a revealing nunlmd which 
enables individual villagers to 
H** 1 * 1 * E ? r themselves. Chapter by 
chapter ho portrays a different aspect! 
of village life: “ Marriage and tho 
Joint Pam lily ; “ Fesflvuls und 
rusts ; || L . Parmer** ; “Simps, 

Markets and Moneylenders ” i "The 
Cow";. . I* Fowl, Drink and 


P*f *> \ i Women " ; “ Kdiicnlinu 
Religion and Superstition " ; « Un. 
inuchnbles” And, as with Aken- 
(lefrf, in each cliupiur imich of the 
inrormntiun is convoyed through vet-- 
batim reports of conversations nnd 
inter plows, the villagers 1 traditions 
ana dttini{les i ax well as their person- 


alities, heron ring wonderfully clear 
when given in ilinr own words. 

These words are simple, living the 
translated thoughts of simple— often 
unfettered— people. Mr MohmiLi's 
writing is simple, too. Unlike tunny 
eiiu cured Indians who show their 
enjoyment of their command of 
English by a display of complicated 
syntax', 'metaphor nnd ullu.sinii, ho 
writes -in short, simple sentences 
with n cumulative density of elTect 
thnl no literary daliorniinu could 
improve on. The buck is embellished 
by dio nut bur's own line drawings. 

The port mil ho gives is of a 
hierarchical society, with everyone 
occupying his place with equal 
dignity whether it is low or high. Tho 
enste system is not only accepted but 
approved of. But it j s a society 
bemg shaken apart by changes, and 
If there is un undercurrent of 
pessimism In Mr Muhnmi’s account 
i l * «“■ because there is littlo 
sign or the modern world discovcr- 
ing how to pur a new .stability and 
sclr-sumcicncy into the structure ir 
IS memo Illy destroying. The old 
crafts ore being allowed to lapse and 
tho old rituals to lose ihcir siguili- 
caiice, and nothing replaces them. In 
spite ot the “green revolution 
arid through iiillueuces outside the 
villagers’ control— crops that otico 
gave them u living can now barely 
keep them from starvation. Thu 
land thut could feed them is 
periodically rendered useless : 
although capital, which the villages 
hHva not got, spent mi irrigation 
could transform the whole village 
economy. 

Two things emerge from this book 
above all others; the «H- pervading, 
inoscupuble poverty of mini India 
and the remntunesx from the villuge 
people of the govern menu I am ho. 
lines, nr whatever level, in whose 
hands their welfare lies. These mo 
in fuel the husk- problem* uf India 
since, in suite of the recent lerrifv- 
lng -growth oF chi us, 80 pur cout 
of tho population silll live in rural 
areas. In the villagers' endiiriinco 
and resilience lies the sirungth 
of India, und line of Mr Moliunti's 
acliicvciiiuiK.i is I hut the rcudur is 
inndu to mi durst mid how this can 
ba. Aiioihur is Mini ih rough his 
affectum lor his own villagers he Is 
ablo to sugge/it that their fundamen- 
tal goodness offer? grounds For hope, 
even though, in the conditions in 
which lie shows i Item suffering, iioiio 
should logically have long ngo been 
occluded by despair. 


JOHN KK AY : 

Into India 

202pp. John Murray. 1.1.10. 

This is a brink which will lie useful 
to any intending visitor to India, 
whether for Imsiiii-s.s or pleasure. 
Joint Kouy, a frequent traveller 
mere, himself, lioldly sets out to 
describe, explain a ml illuminato the 
uniu/iug diversities of i he i ndian 
scene in a mure Jim pages; tile ex- 
tent to which he succeeds 
remarkable. 


Signal failure 



DHANANJAY KEER , 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Prophet Saint and . Unarmed 
OF Bombay : Popular Prakashan. 

J. bandyopadiiyaya I 

Mao Tse-Tung and Gandhi 

156pp. Cal cutta ; Allied Publishers. 

- Both Dhananjoy Keer and J. Bandyo- 
padhyaya are well-known In India. 
Mr Keer has made bis name as a 
biographer ;, his studies of Veer 
£T Ambedkar, Lokmanya 
Tflak and Mahatma Jourao Phoolsy 
Can almost forgotten social reformer 
whose ^ example inspired many 
better-known figures) Rave won hhn 
a high decoration from the Indian 
Government, at HandyopadhyHyB : 
after a dJttmeulshed career in his 1 
fOVmW.S foreign, service, has pub- 
lished Important 1 studies ‘bn Inter- 
nanonai communism in relation to 
natl on al ism. pa -the impor- 
ttHte of ideolouif in politics, and on 
the, factors Which dictate Indian 
foreiga policy. So both writers are 
acknowledged master* fa their fields, , 
and these two .'.hooks .supplement 
each other very iweU^fcr while Me 

with 

Gandhi as a factor, m the. growth of ' 
. Ibdlab nationaUsm, Di 1 ' Bandyo- • 
.padhyaya sets tfje MahatiftMn ner- 
spective as a faefbr in internidonal 
political thougRi add, action. •? 

31ie 'literature which hkk^rowu 
up round |iie figure; of Gahrihi I* ai 
impressive fa, bujk -ps if ^- unequal 
in equality {.an^lfis' as 
at once tharMr Keer's scholarly and! 


thing for tho ordinary reader that 
‘am 8 b 1 fln written about Gandhi. 
All the lnipoiiant facts are 

f*n bu f i the , ?»*■ outline 
b i“ lre . d hy . irrelevant 
deta l. Mr keer s attitude, while 

m u ureal figure, 
fa detached and judicial. Was Gan- 
dhi a failure ? He himself chpse as 
Sft ’ : He tried but signally 
tailed ; and anyona who looks 
today at the India which he helped 
RO greatly tu attain independence 
!"“« “•tail that he I, no To ma t 
living influence m the statecraft of 

en^SUl! tl ^i W * ich bas fl,,| B»u three 
considerable wars since his death. 

What indeed, would lie have 

Machiavellian mix- 
driSuhL f9 iELHP u ar y flce whlch 

dMched Bangladesh from Pa bis- 
, nd w?? f not Grdham Wallace 
right in holding that Jitdia might 

cause *9 re Bret Gandhi’s 
rSSSw'W 01, -inarincta with 
happened.. India broke 
S5 , ?l et ? T «n |y from his doctrines ; 

fiP. Gandhi’s horror 
of industnallzation in all its forms 
SS' h^ve proved ail intolSr- 
able haqdicap to a developing nation 

It !*“!■? x J}is is admitted, may 
■*•??* Gandhis insistences 

oajthe supremacy of spiritual values 

KS* SI'. '•P° W F “ non-violence 
.j. 9 V* W f° come mtu their own ? It 
U st this.'pDfat'faar Dr Bandyopadh-^ 


tHa . argtimStt;' His 


.,110- met Lileraru Sup- 
tent Issued its hist Huok 
, [reduction Number tc-ti years 
/ ";«r of i »c article on hook 
•: ^Suction In llie Uuiied 
Son the whole quite sail- 
his wero selling well, print - 
before travel t„ Sishing wore cnn-sitlei ed 

Properly enjoyed" dia " 3 jfdusiries mi Wall Sncei. 
r . J yca ' !. Mil publishers were the 

the invention a'\ Si of considerable Peilvral 
lavatory, ha says; 7^ t today's picture is less 
up the blinds of mb? j 5 Federal grants to udma- 
cuiruige to welcome £ L® finding those in !■ brant's, 
uver the lush cotiumHl?^ S c« sharply, although 
(iiunieui is rudely shaiM »las refused to be «s menu 

«»w of bare bouoms J Di “ S (Administration would like. 

,d s ‘ght of croij ration of the funds that t.mi- 
t,liC l* 1 '» the cornfields. Tv hi Ui allocated and that the 
regularity of clockwork, has r V 

Y*y, i lie bowels of a uitlmTVn a«t b«n adjudicated— lm w- 
the move nnd by breakfslt 7:^ Mirations, and their pull- 
mil hon people have mad* iW to*. But even if go vermin* m 
Mr Keny dives cheerfully inm the ,1 .' i ^ u - tioH to the countryside, itiould continue, school ami 

1“P 1K3&S-W 

“5* - . r . h f n,l,lr,c, 'h’ , ired ]»utch- scratching and stariM M faced wilh rl , si . l,K W 
i oik of roligimis practice ; lm scans intending offence JiS: aft sales, are applying ihcir 
the political panorama, and casts a a «l“iriii* such tai 0 «n%Il™Til^«nlroI. methods; rcduc- 
sidelong glnnco at ecnnoinic deve- 
lopment. In the process he mnkes 
a few .mistakes, draws some ques- 
tionable conclusions, and passes an 
occasional harsh judgment, hut he 
alsu manages to convey with mlniir- 
able vividness the jtle.isuies, excite- 


Design and 
production 
in America 


BY JAMES WELLS 


acquiring such *"Hmrr- »£■-- - „ , , . 

rure indeed among writen m ^5 aU( ^ h e quencv of their programs have been written for the 
-are moments of i«cblS il“3L product in 

arresting beauty that all 


poverty, heat and as t™* ai «l ont£ ^* 


gotten. 


la The university presses 
,. rl Jhffl particularly hard hit, as 

of India's notorious poiirw^ administrators have de- 
Mr Kuay does his best to put |{#i that they become self-sup- 
meins and f n ist r.it ions iiwa ii i nu' t iie ‘1 ... econt P«*l^vt sod b ft jjf « least that they draw 
foreigner in India. It | s all j»n ( . in !!.' u !!?."""* “® n l nst P»y ariu.tt®^? 1, subsidies. Two have 
excellent humour with jusr t 
COM'L'Ct dash ot hiil.iiiciug acidity: 

hi nidju things happen slowly. '. V l fb ,. * n , b»k production has 

Unimicliabilii v has hren ahnlislicd should hats to be tnmsht ffMmpareiivuly stable in ihu 

olroniantlc sing poverty 1 *, bfi^years, increasing at ah",,. 
Inn there is about the rural poijM per annum (it had been 


It is dll linn., in ’ll u^ii* jjiiy arODUH**™ , — . 

IV u. in J . i J vhut , “Piwnrs to be rural depri* tloseJ ; several others a rc 
.chie uci i v bul . ls f , l,ct a MStflforsmpSi^i some have new di,w 


and an itiulurstnndingofbiwto 

with an 


tm twenty- 1 1 vc yea i s. lnstc.nl uf 
h'lv mil lion llnimicliablrs Micro 
n ,u n,, l v wvemy-liw million i*x- 
UuLoucliables of whnin ninc- 
leiiths uiv no better off than 
noinro. Neitbei disintegi .uimi 
nor revoliitiim nm the gnat leap 
riinvard conn* us klv as ilic 
pundits predict. Books almiit 
India as it is tend In he up to date 
for longer than those which trv to 
anticipate what ii mav beronie. 

One of the grent muiit, „f this 
bool; is the total .icrepi.uu e of 
people's rij'.lu to he diffeienl ; iirita- 
tlon Mint Indians insist mi being 
different hits been Mu* spur for lar 
LOn lllilliy h(iok:i, including '.rvciul llV 
dislingitisliod Indian uiitliurs. Mr 
Keay begins by piepuriiig the visitor 
fur smite of the hunili-s to l*e cleared 
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This volumo contains a full list- ABTO is the only work of g 
ing (28,600 enlrles from over in English In which aw w® 
130 sales) of Books, Aulographa, dealing with printed nw 
Manuscripts, broadsides, end verified as to title, 

Maps sold at auction In the edition, issue and r 
United States and Canada and 
London. England, from Sept. . 

1970 through August 19 f\ , Tbs ed-tlon ia llmiled: Pfi0 * 


ness. Nnbody who has spent ,ki| profits have levellc il off 
lime .n lndm, except perhapiH! especially an.miu the 
cu mill ecunomist, would d sabscrinilcm publishers 
wilh ,hut ’ fNdiasand oilier reference 

Mr Kcay’s roflcctioiMODtliei LT( ? Ia . s “ b f- , ‘-’ n difficult 
mysteries ur Hinduism and oj ^ sales m a time of iufla- 
e liects of the caste system maj expensive sets are 

prise amt enlighten many Wei luxuries, luit paviuetits 
eis : he seems to have been; * tow a problem, (’online, off 
where in India and ho tUumi MmmId population, u new 
many un intriguing situation n ™ 10 pay bills iirompi l.v 
few deft phrases. Not all In< RM&em nt nil lire among the 
will warm lo every word nr ™ ono lieu is froni sales 
book (for example, Ms "PW most sets ari* paid 

Mul they ora rectignJublfl o ^ periods of two yean, or 
gentle, excitable and slightly 'Bere js ample time for cliff i 
people), blit it will In addition, muim 

to warm ninny outsiders to q and editorial costs cmi 
variety and fascination ol o ui v rise, and it is diffinilt to 
country und its Inhabluits- ■ -» in sets which, despite 
. ore designed to 

, he Sa ‘»o Mil lo cuiiiuin 
EX an J 0lint »f text amt 
r*-Mt after year. 


, Indian nationalism. The first sells 

i mi nt paperbacks, mainly for $+, on four cards, the latter for 

$G, on six. Tile drawback, so far, is 
the reluctance of potential users to 
buy the necessary microfilm or micro- 
■'die renders, even though they ore 
available for as little ns $100. Few 
sales have been made, except to lib- 
runes, which nre attracted not only 
such equipment allowing by the low cost of the books but by 
is on its use, in return for the enormous savings in storage space 

allowed by miniaturization. As in 
conventional reprints, attempts to 
force the purchase of large, expen- 
sive sets of such texts have not been 
vary successful, find it remains to be 
seen whether single -copies can be 
sold profitably. 


S" 8 industry n> recent 
t” en |{ 10 book clubs ami 
Purveyors, with 


. n J ,c 

series nf textbooks, but designera 
are apparently reluctant to surren- 
der i heir freedom nf choice of type- 
face, column-width and the like in 
order in use them. The printing 
iiniims have reached agreement with 
a few composition houses who have 
installed 
concessions 
giiaiMiilous Mull present personnel 
will not be made redundant — un 
indication tli.it they realize its wide- 
spread use is coming. 

Recent changes in the American 
ccniiitmy, idle Cling the weakness of 
the dollar lelative tu otliur curren- 
cies, as well as in Ihu inn bmli at home 
ami abro.nl, have also begun to ulleci 
pniduciimi. There has been a 
liiuiki'd slowdown in the purchase of 
composition abroad and in the use 
of foreign colour work. It is now 
liequcnily dumper In buy at homo; 
iititi cover, the delays and frustrations 
incvifiihli* when working by mail can 
lie avoided. The tread towards 
it urea seii use of offset continues, 
especially .since publishers are reluc- 
tant to prim and stock large editions. 

I % veil university pi esses today 

rnrilparatively sunn 

(genet ally by dircci mail, by bargain 
sales belli mi campus, nr by a coin- 
iiin.il inn of the two), altlmugli unlike 
i Hide houses they uru apt tu bold 
buck part nf the edition fur hue 
bnyms ur new insiitiitiuiis. But, 
sbmilii Micy inisciilcnliiie, it is com- 
|i4i it lively easy in reprint small edi- 
tions by offset. 

'lilt- ciuninerciiil reprint hiutses 
win i hail a Held day during ilic period 


»n-.« lii™ v'Lto ,i; h.*d ™ ssissm 

I’L'ilenil grants which wero often . . J h t h 0 country, turn- 


dropped off sharply i marginal firms 
hove given up ; and titles announced, 
in order to stake out a claim on 
them, have never appeared. _ the 
proprietors nf one initially highly 
ice art knA i.j.,,' 7. — successful firm, wilh warehouses 
wo'k-bnnl B d HS full of unsold books, have buen 

with travel. T^Amc-rb ,rvinH Ml s . eH tb?. business ta^yean. 


Lind ukl U “ l » n ° l l °0 Ilill'U 

AbS* may succeed bv 
J S 8eneral market or 
iS- smaller, highly 
SjSf' T me-Life hus done 
(gjjJjf wil h« far instance. 
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againat the /coqcopuoas of 
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In Paris. Rome 

( « foreip. foreiRn 

?,H n sights can trv in 

when he gets 
are clubs for ilie serious 
r J25* economics, or 
L-rillpJ« d 85 lhe reader who 
° r R ard “» 
» JLiA 01 "* fair,v well 

pecial-imerest pheno- 

mj^fred m niiigiwiitL- 
. i Look, and 

■Hdtalina reWcd. new 

IWo afa V l- l , i. 1 ? f l nei '’ wine. 

t*S25i sub Ject» seem to 
*W ?^i, ev l er 3' month nro 

^SsSju 0 ' «*»*«■ 


with no inkers. Publishers who have 
attempted to select and issue lot gc 


collections on fashionable Subjects press 
i i» . hopniinn. a 


riu „. which he operated with 
(Black studies, women’s liberation, Andrew Ho.vem. will con^ue under 
radicalism, whatever looked like next the title of Andrew Hoyem, Mnbn^ 
veer’s vogue) have been particularly jack Wei ner Stanffacher has revived 
.’ilfi'Ctvd Owners of rare material his Greenwood Press, In Sail Fran- 
have been reluctant to lend fragile c j S co. and Adrian Wilson print! i an 
mareriati which were often damaged nccarional Iraok, hut neithw ^vot« 
dufiiip phmcigriinhv. especially since his full time to printing teacnnig 

lliVv weru nnl rtffered anv part of the „,d d M i|inln 8 te «h«r P«Ml*e™ 

riMiTol ■ librarians have begun , to pm vide their livelihood. . .. 


tirofil : librarians have ... . 

decide thtv prefer tailoring their 
own c oiler i ions to buying readv-made 


a* 


if® seen nunifir- 
3ESW many of 
.Wo cottly to be widely 


''IT™.'* ,rue of 

where batteries of 



shy of Illinois. Uiluma. Mr Marker's 
hooks, usually of contemporary 
poetry, frequently primed in Van 
Krininens types (u taste lie shares 
with Mr Duncan, with whom he stu- 
died), are marked by eleganco of 
design and oxccutlon, as well as by 
editorial acumen. Leonard Baskin's 
Gehenna Press, after a lull of several 
years, lias just announced its most 
ambitious venture: a massive edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, illustrated by 


Mr Raskin, curb nliiv a '.eparair 
large Tulin fnnn typu sci bv Imnd m 
California 

Henry Morris. wh->M- IJiui ami Hull 
Press bus isviivd srunc very stylish 
und wry interesting bonks, has mi 
academic affiliation. A papermaker. 
like Mr Huimuiy, liis u-xts often have 
to do with mm nc- aspect of paperinuk- 
ing history or litui.iturc. Leonard 
Bahr’s Adagio Prc-ss, in Michigan, 
issues small hooks and punt pit lets, 
generally mi typographical nr hihlin- 
philic subjects, which achieve ele- 
gance through rest ini ill. H. llunier 
Middleton’s Cherivbiirn Press, in 
Cliicngn, specializes in Mil- printing 
of Bewick nod Bewickiuim, ns one 
would expect from ;i vent me named 
for Bewick’s bii thplace. Mr Middle- 
ton has developed ingenious inake- 
ready methods by which, using soft 
papers, lie produces extraordinarily 
sharp and clear impressions from 
Bewick’s original blocks. 

In n recent New Yoi Times re- 
view of the Morgan Library exhibi- 
tion on ** The Art nf the Printed 
Book ”. chosen by Joseph B lumen- 
thnl, who also designed and wrote its 
excellent ami majestic catalogue 
printed by Siinchoiii' nnd Meriden, 
Mr Uluniunth.il was interviewed and 
spoke nf the snd decline ill recent 
American book printing: poor 

quality mute rials, e. specially paper, 
poor workmanship, un inspired de- 
sign. Alas, it is inirri to disagree 
with him. One hopes this will prove 
a temporary phenomenon. 


Small printers and private presses 
continue to be active ; as the older 
lines go out of business, new ones 
arise. Joseph Blumentlial’s Spiral 
Press, which produced handsome and 
appropriate work ill New York for 
several decades, recently closed ; so 
did Clarke and Way. The New Eng- 
land tradltlnn of solid work sad con- 
servative taste lias lasted, although 
the printing industry, like mhch other 
Nl-w England industry, has lost a 
good deal nf its market to areas with' 
luwer wages und production costs— 
nuiiiily ilie South. Roderick Stine- 
linin' {often In association with the 
Meriden Grnvuiu Company) prints 
scholarly hooks, bibliographies, 
ninnuginphs, and catalogues, particu- 
larly when fine facsimile or colour 
work is required. David Godine. who 
is ti publisher ns well as printer, has 
assembled a crow of talented young 
designers and craftsmen, many from 
the art schools of the urea, which has 
ifono sumo notable work. The Plantin 
Press of Mr and Mrs Saul Marks, in 


colour reproduction. Grant Dahl- 
stroin. Lawton Kennedy and his son 
Alfred Kennedy, and Waid Ritchie 
are among other California printers 
who print for profit as well as plea- 
sure. 

Robert Grabhorn. the dean of the 
California fine printers, died a few 
months ago : the Grabhoni-Hoyem 


rruc of most of those who print 
limited editions by hand, or with 


Can scrtn typed 
hfe «« l off. m&e 
JmLv* &Hure use and 
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- frodu, 


i In ” s - reo drrs were diM r e r se d to find „„ wer enulpment. for that mattfir. 

« "«» '‘p™*-™ 1 iB ,a “ in,II °: Hkas? ririnted “by ^hand^ U 

While the conventional reprint , Dec | a j lv jesigrted initials and bor- 
h urine xv has fallen a victim ot re- ^ pieces, on sumptuous papers: 
duccd library budgets, there has been | and an emphasis on 

rntirii activity in the _ luxe, hand binding. : 

microfilm and mitrofiche eamo | r Hamady, of the Perishable 

not only for reprints, but e«p wr p * ’ Madison, Wisconsin, teaches 

" CK rfJSSTlS. JrSJ m ^'he’VniversIty of Wisconsin. .A 
the c«t of preparation is snmH. 
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WRITERS 

AND 

THEIR WORK 

Do you subscribe to Writers sad their Work 7 

Over 200 titles are available, a sufficiently comprehensive 
selection for ihe study of entire periods. 

In the twentieth century there Is a wide choice In fiction, 
poetry and drama from Conrad to Anthony Bucgess, de la 
Mare to Ted Hughes, Shraw to Pinter. There are ten 
essays on Shakespeare's work, and others on the 
Elizabethan dramatists Kyd, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
Webster, and Beaumont and Fletcher. The eighteenth- 
century novel may be assessed through the. essays on 
Dafoe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett and 
Goldsmith. The Romantic poets Include Wordsworth, 
Blake, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats. Other periods 
are equally well represented. 

An Important feature of the series is Ihe bibliography 
which lists the author’s work chronologically together with 
a selection of critical studies and biographies, Each 
pamphlet contains a portrait frontispiece or an illustrated 
Inset. 

recently published contemporary author & Include 

Ted Hughes Muriel Spark 

.. R. K. Narayan Arnold Wesker 

Anthony Burgess Doris Lessing 

Longman fqr The British Council ; 

Subscription El .30, single copies 20p. ' ' 

For specimen copy and full list of titles apply to The 
British Council, 69 New Oxford Street, London WC1A IBP. 


Btuaciious m this klitd-of P«MJj| ^J^makeV^as welf as a printe^, he. 
mg : the ««I of ■£KSvl < MWrB& generally limits himself to using bis 
"•“ce uroofe VTr par nculsrly lf inex P en S,'?iSV on u own papers, not always the most 

* a ild _ other n L*ar-i>qie_ comporition Jt ow^pape ^ fiS . HJs 


Name. 


ii anu oi nut uimi -iii» 

yg***!! oitppw U..J; l«p. jg ^.i7 ,nw7 modern writer. 

i^kinu Bl,T 5lK: t! ^rirod.slme even single copy ore h .wnw }]|qstratorj; and ged- 

«caicn«ci5 h can be rifled quickly and jnejmen and ' consWeta bie wit and 

*\ inypi*!- requires very lively from «we<* negatives , ihere orally Ylarrv Duncan has recently 
yef*W Bl '- and few JI ° necd ro keep <a l p J f, a i i'SrtSHonal moved Iris Cummington Press from 

^been mier^tLd uusohl copies, or re build addmnnai ^“university of Towatn theUnifer 


Address — 



uiKulif copies, orto build additional morean 
& ,r ih which it warehouse ,si'«e for ®S*S Sty of N 

B-to f.yj, !° pay far i« ntlcrofiche works include a profusely w 1 
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bifldiag- would limited editions, ! using 

cofcur photographs, wh«eCO«w^d ( ' fftundrs t type. arid 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 

(Registered under the Napunal Assistance Act- 194®) 

Patron : HER MAJESTY TUB QUEEN 
Chairman : The Marquis of Normanby 

Her Christmas ... 

' Please help us to make It a happy one. 
She cannot enjoy, itjo niany things that 
delight the eye or young and old at' 
Christmas but, tike thousands ^of : other • 
sightless people,, iy|u be looking for- 
ward to receiving baokfi in Braille arid \ 
Moon that are spedaUy: prepared for 
the Blfnd of an ages; - 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
!■ AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed and will be grate- , 
folly received by tim Secretary 

35 QBEAT SMITH STFUifiT,- 

id - . ;:v«:-.ji*->. * - . : L0N00H8W1PBBU MWn- 
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Man of Rome Rococonut shy 


'ailing to fall short 


ll.Vlim Ill.l,l,i;//A ; 

IJ curuitfii-o 

] Mil.ni : Gur/miti. f. 2..1IK1. 

l>ariu Udkvi'u is a lioniun |joei of 
ritvniy-iiiiic wh i) inis published two 
i in vc Is, LcHero tin Stithnna lusi year 
1,11,1 11 aurmficc this. A canteficu is 
n*.t a nn Id- mannered biuchor who 
sells chops liui a butcher in the sense 
□f executioner, torturer ; and like its 
predecessor this novel deals with the 
hnmo.sexuai ivnrjd of Rome, its tor- 
turers and rorrurud, its sain is and iis 
cMirmed. One of its iniiin characters 
« pin liter who lives in the sunie Hat 
ms the narrator, is indeed known as 
nun i.i, because she seems to have no 

,vn„ ", f n- iU, , d e.ch.tolwln,]* 
na lied Dies Inie , s fl „ ftt hei impor'r- 

Xi«ii r “ Cl r , but °!', e wh » «eninins 

MS fi*“ L 

sa.-s5: lueif 

rin.» ■ ,, T Ui i ,tal l,aniCs like Cris- 
timiij or Lmso, Arturo or Lorenzo 
Damcle or Rinuldo ; dimimiti wilted 
names like MaurizietLo, CJaudicttii 
Mm-nicdo, Niueito ; or Lhe nrcli 
sioiliiJ tluiiuping Ancln-Saxmi 
intruder like Jim Ir is n siiwi 
wp,ld, cmilat and repetitive, full 
fhke the style) of cult names and 
chiired memories, of films Jong past 

ref erences to real 
pcuple. Some rake drugs, some steal 
and two youngsters boot on ven- 
geance are coming to get the mu- 
ral m, who keeps moving house ye l is 


l>t miicf in lie c.iiighl ivlieii (lif spare 
In 1 moves in is so .small, and the 
people's lives in ji nverlup with his. 

I lie tune the- iiai r.itor uses is 
intire personal, mure free and shrill 
ihau it ivus in the more *' literary ", 
inure uppurciuly inmjwsi-d and cure- 
rnl Lett civ tin Sotlonui. The sen- 
l dices are .sliori, si imp mid rendu 1. 1 e. 
Del leva s writing presents criiical 
problems not helped by the preteil- 
fum.s blurb, written by himself, in 
which lie cminis Unit his niiisiers are 
,, f*r the Italians ivirh their " ret iceii/a 
piccorii-lMirglie.se '* hut the Fivnrli: 
C.nle. Pniiisi. Jmiliiiiltluau, Itm.iil le. 
Sachs, Cocteau, Sumv. 

Prei on lions, inn, is ilie novel ii.self, 
ami m times ex ira ordinarily self- 
uidnlgcnr ; yet the urgency and 
truckle of its style, the whole j»ei- 
sonality of its author, hoth in this 
book and in the lust, hold one’s atten- 
tion and mukc the two novels slick 
in the nmid like splinters. The lacli- 
I'vmnse, almost hiccupiug rhythms, 
the air of into! self-absorption, the 
frieze of boys gam bo I ling through 
the hero’s mind in every waking 
moment, the whole colon v of inter* 
dependent yet lonely mid basically 
mint inched homosexuals who neeil 
no speech to recognize, oil and dis- 
miss one another in whm seems an 
eternal donee of promiscuity, of pus. 
smu red-hot. then quickly living: all 
this is presented with the' assump- 
tion that the reader must care, and 
in a broad sense this is just what 
becomes i u ( | 0 . Not fi„- ,| le g n< ||_ 

vidua 1 encounters and relations hips, 
for than™ bl n ef " m! faWdlable, lint 
InrM ™T'r " P ! CtlLre of “ tlcsperuie 
woild nnd for the use, delihernielv 

f* ,d n,,l 9 ,,i ' , 8> , aphicakseeni. 
"^c!«. d " |,era - « li.o.arv 


■ IJ.l/.AIU.TII AIAVOIt : 

A Green Kipiinux 

i I *iOp|». Mitlmel Joseph. £2.^0. 
! VVildwniul lltmse. Paperback, £1.1(1. 

No one who takes the trouble to 
consult the dust-jacket notes can 
complain that they have not been 
given fair warning abniu .1 ('.rct'n 
jiquinoy. The central rliaracior. 
Hern Kiiiinill, is a woman Iniokseller, 
wine il is pr.imised, “ fulaliy en- 
snared by i lie charms uf the' past 
i- drawn by three love a flairs at 

imce moving and ritbVu- 

imis ihniugti l lit? three uietajiliysiciil 
lenses o I the snul ”, The paperback 
rilurli is mure terse, specifying ilnu 
rncsc love affairs are with the guar- 
dian nt the Finest Rococo collect inn 
in tile country, his wife and his 
mother. More caul inns than the 
hardback, n avoids inviting compari- 
sons with (Wide. 

, Mmapliysicul conjugal imi apart. .-I 
tuveii ktjumox is a honk of ustoiiml- 
mg preciosity in content, imagery, 
chaiucier and style, l-li/aheth Mnv- 
or s right in const ruct a novel urouml 
Min sterile self-concern of iliorouglilv 
a (reeled people is, of course, mi- 
assailable. A (feci at ion is a consider- 
able part nf tile stock-in-trade of all 
writers of fiction, whether novelists 
or poets. lint its exploitation de- 
mands genuine lyrical warmth whirl) 
comprehends and makes inlenihle 
t he weakness uf others ; or else, a 
sharp satiric ilispassion which is aide 


1,1 fh'ssei; il display this nr ilmt 

p.iliiuhign al condition of the liuimui 
personality. Miss Mayor’s lyricnl 
capacity is mil in i||icsiinu. und ilictc 
j.s evidence nl Saliiicul iiilent: Inn 
her charni'iiTs an* .ilhmvd m philo- 
soplit/e M'lilimeuiolly (an dniiht 
grappling sv ii ii ihc iiii'i.iphvsiiMi 
lenses ul the soul) and l lie reader 
must a-ssiinti- dial be is expected to 
lake trivial people very seriously. 
Doe device, perhaps assiduously 
contrived, is .so elnnisv as to siigges'l 
perl'ii uci 1 1 rv. e veil insciixilive. wril- 
mg. In i lie cigliih ol twelve chapters 
we are lold ili.ti Hero, whose ffi.v 
Mirlied and sexually volatile person, 
•till y Inis so fat occupied us, bus been 
lastingly up.se t enioiioiiiilly by (lie 
ileal h nl her parents in linriien, at 
•die savage hands of Japanese sold- 
iers. Duly i he must fast id inns, un- 
sentimental satirists can get a wav 
with that fui in of murder. 

The many admirers uf ibis novel 
who will find ir funny, will reasun- 
nlily point to its emphasis on i| u . 
Rococo, the fashion in art much 
admired by Hero’s v.iphllv elitist 
parr-inm- lover. Hugh Shafto. Unde- 
nidlily the four main eharucters have 
Hindi ol i lie |)iiim li-s*s elaboration 
associated with the style : hut Miss 
Miivnr horse it assures lis llil'ougli 
Hero that il was tin* winsi .mil mosi 
prnviu alive of styles. 

I here is a .simlied nbaliliy whiili 
lias in co exist with miiuloi ned refei- 
‘’.nee to cominouplaee physical time- 
nous f in os i justifiably when Hem 
catches typhoid ui'iei a Imspii.il inter- 


hide fill lu wing a car end, k 

SSAaSls* 

one of those douce but treadii 
* J 1 * vii lug l eav e S and bS 

probably hearrs, lo rioi" \ i 
annoyed aniatciirs of the Rococo 
upon an hurudor “ with the 
provoked kraits People in 
h.iiglisli towns, called Bcaudese, 
at t.*r all forever provoking knj 

M iss Mayor’s ability to iaius 
reuder m her characters and Nr 
si stout incongruities suggest perl 
that it is all a masterly study cf 
to ns inn, hypocrisy and the in™ 
a,, lo tolly of refinement in the 
ouglily untn etophysical mood 
voice of our present sodeiy. 
t he readers, may bo spectators i 
deiuonstratimi of nur own « 

If so, the subtlety of the an 
intention is not matched by het 
nicul determination. There are 
of structure, such as the f“ 

.1 nd out of Hern’s personal 
wlu*u the plot seems to (toil 
not) demand it. And. eventual!) 
serious, a sort of glib sere 
with phrase mid idiom that su. 
a serious absence of self-crin 
Whut remains Is the certain 
of skill and imagination well 
the achievement of this partita 
hook. 


■ftirs 

jalrtDwtsch, U.5t». 

jujmaclkani 

^Wilderness 

fiaBancx- tl (iwpirlwck, II). 

54 FEWSTKIN : 

jKfkauts and Other I’ueins 
i Jsichinson. £2 (paperbiu k. 


2 Bay Fuller the dicxl-beaiiiig 
jHeKe dint mucks some 
.jrthe hectic confessional 
cm of dramatic failure that 
aaj more. The first poem in 
tap is addressed "To uu Un- 
ifeder", and conjectures 

i your dreams better than 
syllable-count ing, 
ikholo lifetime’s remorse fnl 
expos uru 

4m falling short of its vision ? 
id ends with "Homage to Hul- 
’the first three lines of which 

indlef to admit, as Raltlius 
llh paintings, that one’s poems 
sr failures, without exception. 
Ilia many ironies present in 
rM poetry, partial la rly in 
wt poetry, is that ir wiyly 
Mittly laments its own “fali- 
txi". its own “ tutor failures 
turner that in itself negates 
.‘dptenis. He is so .skilful, so 
did as he giwls the i r\nler. 


ho iirhjiiie ,nul at the .same linn- sn 
brisk ly aimnuuiseiisicul, that mn- 
iii'Ci'pi x his niiihnrily even as In* is 
denying it. 

How consistent lie has ix-en 
thrinigli more than thirty years uf 
writing is emphasized by pan of the 
third section of the present hunk, 
headed " l-r«nii an Old |*'lle" li cmi* 
talus poems, liillierio iinpublishvd. 
fn.m the early nnd late 1940$ ami 
early 1950s ; and all of Uiem, though 
various in their munnurs, sit easily 
with the new work. Consist eat " ? 
Hoes that mean thut lie hus mu Mo 
use the current cam) '• developed ’’ ? 
Well, the cunvcrsuiionul nnd vet uni- 
cun versa lion al lone of 

At on cl* into iny head 
Comes the old thought of being dead 
is part uf a poem dated l ‘.M2, while 
I look no different outwardly— 

The mask that so fur Ims endured 
In the disguise uf one insured 
Against the cosl of surgery 
conies from a poem (" In the Radio- 
active Isotope Department”) which 
was presumably written within the 
past few years. To that extent he 
has not developed, presumably 
because he knew perfectly well 
thirty ycuvs ago what he could do, 
and din it, amt goes im doing it with 
the assurance nf a mail unruffled 
by fashions mid vuuitics. But this 
is mu the whole story. 4t wns 
notiicidile in Mr Fuller’s (Vein Vocms 
(l^bK) that lie was moving — hud, 
indeed, moved — into n new manner 
which coexisted with nil his Imlmual 
ones hot which had a Marin ugly 


fresh, homeiiniL-s disannulling, 
cnurugconsiicss uf self-confioiituiiun. 

In Tiny Tears, this manner takes 
hi slight mid apparently shrugged- 
of) observations, such ns this, one 
of several ** Diary Entries": 

A gnnil thing on waking to drink cold 
water 

111 rough the nose (I read in some 
Yogi handbook). 

A gmiil tiling also to stop writing 

verses 

About one’s ailments and daydreams 
• of romance. 

Hut its mingled pessimism, self- 
amusement and seif-disgusi can 
strike a stronger note too, as ir does 
in ’* Reading Poems by Brecht ”, 
which must be quoted in full : 
Looking up, for n moment 
I think our dangers over— 

Whin I feci about the age 
Having oil been said. 

With a heavy heart 
I return lo actuality : 

Nothing changed for the hotter, 

Even what’s been said 

To be said again, certainly worse. 

My grandchild's photograph 
Confronts my stare, 

And I search for a wish, 

The best, most practicable— 

A moment of happily 
Looking up, and then the power 
To say wluit she'll feel 
Has to be suit! once more. 

One can set against such bareness 
uud openness in the present book 
much Hint is richer nnd more 
obviously resonant (such as the title 


line in), ,is well as smile slighter, 
lower- pressured uud more " occa- 
sional” pieces; hut increasingly 
what one is grateful to Mr Fuller 
for is his unerring sense of fuel fill 
intimacy, in die best uud most 
heartening way " n man speaking to 
men ”, 

Alusdnir Maclean’s first book 
demonstrates virtues walking n nar- 
row round, Mr Mncloun himself des- 
cribes the work us “ poel-in-u-laiicl- 
scape poems, the inndscapc being the 
dotting country of the Scottish West 
Highlands . . . nnd the poet being 
himself a member of a crofting 
family’’. But whereas Mr Fuller 
seems tn accept n whole bristling 
array of limitations and Lhcn subtly 
and triumphantly transcends thorn, 
Mr Maclean hus chosen to caver a 
small patch of ground and to will 
it into intensity. Or such seems his 
strategy: too often, iu this closely 
observed seem cut of wilderness, the 
nctuul result looks too much like n 
terrain — wild, ruthless, malevolent 
—already pretty well trodden. From 
his " Crow 

Gets fatter as the world gets leaner. 
Eats carrion, adders, frogs, what have 

you. 

A sort nf airborne vucuum-clpmier — 
—to " Our Bull ” — 

Even at rest in the long grass 
he’s still u metaphor for danger: 
the round black hump of his brick, 
horn tips rising over ir, 
bobs menacingly in the green swell. 
Come in, Ted Hughes, your lime Is 


up. Mr Maclean can be much less 
derivative than thru, of leu when he 
he is being casual (as in "Three- 
Legged Frog” and “Sea nnd Sky”). 
He can also manage n defi mid ivell- 
i tuned melancholy, as in the conclu- 
sion to “ Two by One ” ; 

My whole half-life I have been mm 
who in the country stundh hesitle his 

door 

at dusk to watch the villngc lumps 
conic un, 

uud waits as long as one is still unlit 
mid opportunity for hurt remains 
or, aimless haunter of a city station, 
convincingly inquires ahum huu 

trains. 

This is a pleasant hook, nnd would 
lie better than that hut for Mr Mac- 
lean’s seeming contentment with his 
recent (poetic) ancestors. 

Tho title poem of The Celebrants 
is an IncamaLory catalogue- uf infor- 
mation nnd speculation about 
witches, magi, niillcnnialisls and tho 
like, rich in vocabulary and porten- 
tous in tone. Soma of Elaine Bern- 
stein's paenis show that her natural 
talent innv lie elsewhere, in such 
slighter observations as one which 
carries an epigraph from Nudezhda 
Mandelstam and another called 
"Lais”. There Is also a very beau- 
tiful translation, or version, of 
Bella Akh inndul Ilia's “Fever”. But 
in general Miss Fcinstcin seems to 
be going through the motions of 
something called Poetry without 
actually producing much In the way 
of actual, palpable poems. 


Home and away 


Recurring dream 


p the Mountain of Purgatory 
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column lay out ami mulii liuuu.d 
allusive) t«>ss make tin- wink ilifficult 


• .i 

.il lie to renders and librariws.'J 
new edition consists of i si!p-f 


C „ u • 1,1 JwtHfliOni, is r : , niwnraea lover— are 

Un™ r 1 u Ion £* n S t0 return to Wein- fnlli 1 * y « co,lcc, ' nwl with escape h m 

burg, Garninny, tho city of his birLli T s - r y fnr,I,s nf self-definition Tho 

Characters ami places from Wein- J ewis l 1 ' world of Weinburu W 

burg-hix childhood home.' 2, d swpearod ; S T 

ltncle s shop, the old synagogue, a on ^ hy .survivors like Inul 

crippled air] namort On i-l, ...ul i’_ -■> the old woman 


nonie. an i , j* l-u ; it m re „, ema 
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demanding atonement and r even bp take , n nt as a child ,;v„ v Ra "'^ s ’ tlle Projection of a com- 

far their destruction. Yet he is tffd Sl ? rles 1 "f Nazi u n»r«ii«|lu. a 

also to Jerusalem, a city represented " Jated with no damaging largesse nieces f , , f tlon ' to nversatinn- 

jx a tense locus of Imminent mad- °L ^^rania), hunts », P S* C*! an< L !i ‘ 01 ’a , y . cnticlsm, 

nessand the jaunty, sensual friend- „ r d ,anfil,,ar .ks, now mainly rp-w 
which defy madness : he racog- recognizably altered, searches 

"!*« hls commitment both to stay i® r K R , uth 3 artirfcial leg and lie? 
at home mid to return to Germany. ,osl sermons: but del 

I Yelmda Aruicbai divides Joel’s life of drMHf.f] 0,,fi,ant “ cc on»J>animcnt 

}}«! «/’ T t ki d ^ ldcs , Not af This Time > dissi pates fU r n,emnr,e ‘’* hifc hate 
?°\°j T1 * ts Place into u double nar- wSd i ‘ ,.. Gormany , ha<l itself 
rative. in rlie third person. Tool . J° c 2 r °venge by bccomine 

remains m Jerusalem and begins a „ SuJ32I?» ’tlrivi|[ut!« alwu,dities ai & • 

Pat r i cif'n fF» J * " * ' T ° e, ’ S . affa »’ with 

r-r-f escBOP iVf 1 fl mor £ d,r ? ct farm of 

I escape. He leaves his wife and his 

I flG Patrici! b blm™ n8 , ^^ryihlng until 

l- . SlSflLC 


obsessive luvo affair with Patricia S,wdil!,,s,M « ,l| ie In • llrfiwi. 
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■ivuih in n iricud s vneii ill . ir. ... 
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nw ii nolo LT p « l '« l»ls Scl r«l'H l«ter work, from l< A fl- 
uid ?nd ‘ V< Pn-i°? s ,,f * |oe!, » A, 5 rt ' Vrisi 111/1 (l‘J«!) to Die 

ve venae a! S ? l l^ f I ? n£ , rfc , r ^visien (1972) were 

centrally cmice. S vJnh ,ovcr - u ro ^^ ni !!. ! l ‘ ic<l m Ihe TlJi of July 21, 

i Hnsory ^ WmV if self IMlSri 1 * 0 inJ 2 ' W 81, ut their must hiiiuh- 
Jewish world of fi ! 1,0 T 1 ,rr,til ' 1,, « *» Mil* facsimile 

largely disappeared ■ hti 111 ** lus miidienuuKguhe of '/.vtteTs Truum 
bored only t SJ. 7* SR published, under 

the old wonien in a if.. ’ 1,0 i L. I d,ffa, '^ nt im ' ,rin * in IW « 

where he 


n VI- n.*ss make ttu* wmk ilirin uh new edili.m consists of a sum 
reuiling witliiiui ,t litile |i|-.n tiiv ; but roiuniiiing eight separate !» 
pnlient stuilv ul tile first few pages which run he taken nut and read] 
will sunn Yield the ■ jghi elm*:, and -*l « lime. Blit why have the p 
tempt tin* i eadei uu 1 1n oiiKh the fas- fishers insulu-rl tlicir aulnofj 
nmiiing narrative niii/i- tin* ingijiiiiiiis printing the title of his bMs-S 
Hitifirer Si'lmiidi has Hu i II fur him. limes I- as Zclfcfe 7rtt«»,«“®j 
bnglish readers iu xenrcli ol u first typescript they rcprodiicc 
guide innv find one hi the (oncluiliiig it philtt that the AtiRloplme bca 
iwgt", ul ):,mok in (u-f imm uni l lulled his work /wn« 

‘hitch l.iu-rutuie . i-dited hv W H. lx as though Faber wMf 1 ; 
Rnhsiiii-Sron. U, Gerniuiiy ;i wliule invite uur Iniorest in > book «nt 
-syndicate m Scliinidi-iu'iurpreiers I'iiwemm’s Wake. ■. \ 

has hueii InniK'd which issims nil ‘Jhis reixsuo of ’/.cnefsTram 
ottaxiunii 1 news-let in lull of glosses | li( )es the reissue of all S* 1 

flllr-iiii* a, » ,llk ‘ works in a new collected eg 

ih'yiWu Hote. ii^y be seen os a welcome tritoj 

Til . min* ikIM.l.. .s' .i« .. ... an idiosyncratic author a 


ys?* cUSSf-Jr fig 


U1 |«»5|.juyccuii aimu- *• < 

itgc-gaincs, the projection iff a com- Tlu new edition nf /ettel\ Truum 0,1 ^i? s y» c . r f tic . 

-wk 3STS3 ft* « {j 

fc. ,-iid tsse? i£^'“ n rtis 

unlly adventurous ami "tuff Hv LmiS’ " la,, 3[ Mdumus, nuirginal Goethe Prize conferred Ion 
Provincial, pulvglut, and nrclip '' ii ,,sl, i | tuuis mid hand- August, 1973, will haveJS 

ypally German (/irsi discussed S f, i-!r <v/hich are sunie- pleasure to many evfli 

n the TLS iu S ,fr, c"l‘ fanwkeaut). Morel- reflected how little *0 

luly 31, 1970). Its iinorthndoT^vnn [ l y ,*i however, it j s much easier to would have relished the ^..1 
i'aphy, portmanteau-words muh '. mm! 1 ,e huse . a,,d l,euv y obsessions and baroque B |alw ® 

ms, miiiu* tome of 197(1 that caused such arm- uf Y.clteVs Traum. • -1 
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iPitrgornrio: [lali.in |«- t <11111 
m, 3Bipp, 

i Pwgfiforio: ('niHiiii-iil.uy. 
kfd by Charles N. Siiigleiou. 

University I’rvxs. f AHlMi). 

*ms, £14, 

“ readers has tho Hicilie 
9. now?" asked Ahluux 
?BMitffc at Nielil ; if wu rule 
j^ncej and thusu who siip- 
«epaodes of Fnmrvwu. Fai l- 
“Ugollno are ubuur nil the 
gto has to offer, nnd count 
h “ve made ihelr svay 
i n i , hundred cunt iis in 
JrHuiiey’a oivn answer will 
g w unfair us might be 
A few poets, u few luver.s 
TO a few crossword-puzzle rx, 
rest, a _ diminishing band 
erudhion-snobs." 
w h f, m Dante has 
,S or influence, since 1931 
imP w ®™ s were written, 
f, nd Audcu huvo died, 
[hreo best-known 
I of Ihelr time, worthy 

i SL. I ? embers nf a line 

H tffl, frn m Chaucer and 

?d»L- de i vcIo P mcn,s have 
Jfi2SS |,n, *™»v j| l culture 

i ha? . jobbery is roday 
“JJ° T h fl found in those 
ve Thv Timcf champion- 


ship crossword nuzzle in under 
thirty iiiiiiiilcs. Chun in the poor 
pedanr who takes longer to decide 
whether “hi concuhlna di ’Itioiie 
onlirn" refers to the rising uf tho 
sun oi the nnum. 

Such reflections are prumpied by 
tho itppen ranee nf two ntoru 
volumes of L'lmrlcs Singlet mi's vatu* 
itlilu edition of the Comineuirf- *'» 
have Petrocchi’s text opposite a 
col iu bio prose irunsluiuiii »» (|b- 
vioiisly u ’* good thing ” : but lit 
Eiiglnnd wo already have a cheaper 
ami wry reliable version by John 
Sincluir. Who then wants 82r» pages 
of commentary and at tins price ? 
Tito answer must bu unv serioiw 
student who can afford It. Hut in 
view of tho fact that this Pnrguta- 
no, unlike the Inferno (reviuwed 
in the TLS, June 4. 1971). dues nut 
bear ail English imprint hut that of 
its parent university in America, one 
can only hazard a guess that Its 
predecessor proved in bo something 
less thun n bestseller in this coun- 
try. 

Yet the value of such a commen- 
tary lies precisely ill its generous 
provision of so much of the encyclo- 
pedic knowledge in which Dantes 
own all-inquiring mind exulted, and 
which even the contemporary audi- 
ence found beyond its powers of 
understanding without the aid tarn 
expositor. Mythology, history. Phi- 
losophy, art, literature, politics, 
theology, astronomy and notun ^sco 
cncc (such as it was)— all theso 
brought grist to Dantes POMfc 
mill t hence the need for us today 


of extracts from the Vulgate, Aris- 
totle, Ovid, Thomas Aquinas, Viliam 
and numerous Italian commenta- 
tors. But in Lwn respects tho student 
may feel encouraged to undertake 
his formidable task ; all the quota- 
tions from Latin, French or Italian 
lire given with an English transla- 
tion, mid any one who settles down 
in an intensive study of the text can 
he assured that he has hero almost 
everything required for its interpre- 
tation. He may even feel that ho 
thus automatically regains a lai^c 
percentage nf Ills initial outlay, for 
to build up one’s own Dante library 
is a costly and unending project- 

As to Pur&itorlo itself, it in a pity 
that tho word “Dantcsque” sag- 
gosts to so many only an Infernal 
Chamber of Horrors. For the second 
ratified. Ukp the third, offers at 
every stage new evidence or the 
peers originality of iniag nation, 
dramatic sense nnd linguistic mas- 
tery. It is also the region in . which 
readers can feel most at home. If 
normally we hope we are not had 
enough to deserve eternal damn* 
tion, we are certain that at the 
moment we are MR jaod R«M£h fig 
a ecat in the Candida rosa: thus It 
seems reasonable to picture our- 
selves joining io at almost any stage 
of the action oir the terraces of 
Purgatory, or on the lower slopes 
among the Indolent and preoccu- 
pled. , . 

But a more Important reason why 
Purmiorio demands our attention »s 
that it contains the heart and 
essence of the whole Commedia. 


Throughout the raMiro, and espe- 
cially in the central cantos, the 
theme Is -man's moral responsibil- 
ity : there are discourses on the 
nature of love, heredity, the soul, 
free will, the sovereignty of Reason, 
the need of a spiritual return to the 
“ internal Justice " of ninn us he 
was before the Fall : while the 
change from Virgil to Beatrice as 
guide to tlie highest Heavens marks 
the vital point iu development of 
every Christian. For u fuller exposi- 
tion of the allegories Dr Singleton 
refers to his own study. Journey to 
Beatrice i for the Interpretation, of 
Cantos XXXII nnd XXX11I he relics 
largely on Edward Moore’s chapters 
in the third volume of Studies in 
Dame. 

These are important if difficult 
tlieme8 for discussion : but always 
present to focus our attention is the 
poet himself, here e new and more 
human Dante, who gives us many 
autobiographical glimpses lu hls 
meetings wifi Case! la, BcTacqua, 


Nino Visconti, Forese Douuti and 
Beatrice herself : the changing 

poetic moods and styles range from 
the elegiac melancholy of ail exile, 
the lyricnl pastorella of fho Earthly 
I'nriuUsc, echoes of the seif uirovo, 
the lamentations of Guido del Duca 
over Tuscany and Romagna, to the 
savage and un purgatorial sarcasm 
with which the various inhabitants 
of tlie Arno valloy arc castigated. 

A poem oil tilts scale nr architec- 
ture with such variety of detail is 
clearly not far the -casual reader; 
"Il vero letters d'uno scrlitor 
grand o non pub csscra un uoino 
piccolo ", as Giobertl bluntly put It. 
Danta himself wns well aware that 
many of thoso who embarked " in 
picciolctta barca” on the deep 
waters of Paradiso would soon turn 
back : but ho did hope they would 
at least climb to the top of the 
Mountain of Purgatory, Anyone 
sufficiently courageous to accent 
the challenge will find an admirable 
guide In Dr Singleton. 
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DasUraKon tare 

‘Melbourne £270 

Miami £00 

Monrovia 1196 

‘Morocco E6Q 

‘Nairobi £105 

Hew York £47 

■Perlli 1270 

■fllo da Jar.lcra £365 
•Salisbury £170 

Ban Francisco £69 

‘Seychelles Si 05 

-•Singapore £160 

•Sydney £265 

‘Tehian £105 

,‘Tal Aviv CM 

-TSCKf cifS 

. Toicnlo . £49 

1 Trinidad MB 

Vancouver £54 

•Wellington £«□ 


jSUSVwf It worth reprint- 
5g fi Mr Robson’s sorry piece of 
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writer s .game— und the.. unsenJing hi the countrv tn '^v. , leMll ■ »nu alino« wwd* 

rightuew and profundity of the novel- fof S 6t an^mhappy love'hffSir ^ dav I fe* S /h € ' i the » 5 ' rhu cveT S they < aJu1 JL made ffls- 

comes from its donjity of exploration w i luve .mt.air. . ... «■ the^ local shops and Lux- or to readv-maUe^fo^. ^^jyi 
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PRINTING AND BOOK PRODUCTION : 0 



B ook I'UObnriniN in the past ten 
years has in he seen against rlio 
l>ack|* rmEiid of ,i km sinner 
market i nc lea singly influenced ]>y 
packaging. We nro nil purr of this 
market, whuLlier bnuk Ini vers or 
booksellers. The hunk seller is both 
u buyer mid a seller, lie buys what 
he likes from the publisher and what 
be thinks he l'hu sell id ihe public, 
lie will be influenced by fasliinn unci 
by B'lnii packaging as much »s the 
u minute fniyur. The publisher in lii.s 
packaging is thus making a Joint 
appeul boili in the bookseller mid in 
the book buyer. As public tasie lui.s 
advanced inwards a genera I accept* 
ance of good design hs un influence 
to purchase, so has the publisher be- 
come increasingly aware of the ncces- 
Uty of packaging till the varied kinds 
of books to make them sell better. It 
had always been accepted that a 






popular book of travel or hiogruiiEiy 
should he lutckueed r» sell, hut up 
to the late 1950s few academic books 


‘ ■ miiutlllll. UUUK1 

were so packaged, mid oven lively 

SWfcnl* l ke L s ? rio,,s Paperbacks 
and children's books were still pack- 
aged in a very conservative way. 

The Increasing importanco of the 
outward facing display of hooks in 
bookshops Influenced a change in 
packaging. Of even greater imp or* 
tancc was that the book ouco in the 
bookshop should be picked up and 
handled by the public. This greatly 
influenced jacket designs during the 
period, which became Increasingly 
glossy, and the whole package be- 
came more caressable. By the Into 
1950s we had begun to accept tho 
J™ ri I u 1 enc «? o£ Sl,ch Publishers as 
Woidenfeld and Nicolson ami 
Thames mid Hudson oil the publish- 
ing scene. A new kind of book had 



I’ve n hug oruvoextwrim^? 8141 
in i lie navels y f tile laic 
? ,,n « wiih luose fmm iH 
V/"’ »r 1 m«Io* throiigh 

rtl SS ZfeS*' 

he liniitef 
,u lu ' wen whether 
rm nuaion of format Sl°L 
apliy and packing will L 
whui tmiM bo the mno tnil 
nl areas, having changed lihil^ 9 

p™ fif'y ^ nS&J 

■salves sumo of these picE 

Ts 'S ! M ■wSS 

•■Hi s aie no huger felling 
reinams to be seeil Jfc , 

Lieut experiment of Midway l 
Iiuiin will heh) towards partfij 
mg this problem. v 


r li.c of Aesop printed 
£ Veronese edition of 

>. r-i!„ ..nt-cfic miff 


■rtxiX h» Lai in verses mid 
jSrtrdin by Accio Zum, 
AMldCuli newly engraved 
-•j Branianii and coloured hy 
:L a British Museum copy. 
, postscript by (.myaiun 
L«ig. 279pp. 160 copies. 


w Three Books yf fast oil’s 
Staining the Fables illus- 
iu the Verona Ae.siipns of 
iHWIX . 

1 140 copies, 


;li two- 

(•deals in black mill while 
td for the Fables of l hr 
£ Aesop of MCtCCI. XXIX 
•Hi for this edition by Anno 


lures have been with us increasingly 
ever silica. 


nc 1 dem,c A n subject -matt or 
but packaged to sell to the increas- 


. - , . — » bcii lu mo lncreas- 
JngJy educated general public. Sir 
Maurice Bowra’s The Creek 

f}>u ,0r JVJ C i iS t m e i u ‘ , > r example of 
this, and Stephen Spender's edited 

Sfe™. “ 9- 


«r r . — - **•* Lawrence'. 

Novelist, Poet, Prophet Is un example 
front tins year. To sustain the 
Interest of this public, scholarship 
was supported with pictures, and pic- 


Specialist 

Booksellers' 

Announcements 


The 1960s saw the genera] accep- 
tance over the whole field of pub- 
lishing of what hart in the late 1950s 
been a series of experiments bv new 
publishers, and the book as u tntal 
package was here to stay, no mutter 
wlmt its subject-matter. Previously 
art books or books with art subjects 
had been obvious illustrated books. 
Now pictorial biography came into 
Us own, and new series appeared 
( like the J names mid Hudson series 
nf which F. E. ilalliduy's Doctor 
Johnson and Ilis World is un 
example), although some of those 
showed strong parallels with educa- 
tional children's series such as Long- 
mans "Then and There " series. 
Theta were considerable influences 
both from the United States and 
noni Continental Europe on this 
revolution in packaging. But it Is 
Interesting to observe thnt in Britain 
it has been taken farther, uvor a 
greater mini her of different types 
ot books, than niit lost anywhere elsa 
in (Ho world. 


Available on request 
cat 110 Bibliography 

Antiquarian Frits Knuf 
62 Jan Luykenslraat 
Amsterdam/ Nether lands 


H P Hcka ** P«*e«ted by the pub- 
Jislier has many forms uml format s. 
There Is tho general acceptance of 
t be paporback to the point where 

and cloth hasT become general. What 
ift— will haw on the futuro 
? i»i u 1 c , ot ^ edition anil paperback 
SSL" Ife Bteat quosiiou of tho 
^ ker ? / s olso the general 
acceptance of larger format books 


lisliur ns much us hii acceptance by 
the nublic. The most i me resting ex- 
amples of this have not been tho 
(greatly Increasing number of books 
in paperback format, but the change 
within tho covers of the types of 
books and the presentation of con- 
tents. The mid-1960s saw the appear- 
ance in the “ World University Lib- 
rary " series of a hook hy R. L. 
Gregory called Epe and Braiti, There 
were obvious Continental influences 
fnr such a series ; indeed the .scries 
was nnu sign that iutermitinn.il 
sdltiiins were becoming standard 
practice with nnrl Di-col on red illus- 
trations. To u bookseller cerium 
***** sinud oui as influences un 
hi.s me, often because he .sold .sev- 
eral hundred copies nf them 1 Bui 
there are other reasons, mid often 
“ * s 1 m “ making now *' of u 
different presentation nr produc- 
tion which is most memnrahlo. Sonic 
ot these new ideas are shortlived, but 
others are such that publishing is 
never finite the same again. Eye and 
Hj'uih was nieiiinrnhlo for me lie cause 
illustration in colour was essential 
to its meaning and the problems 

n b * i,# Production hud 

a lasting Influence on publishing. 


depot l meins, at least lnnklng at their 
shops overall uml trying ro visualize 


« ." 7 , " v ijuiiiicc 

whiu different patterns they can 
make with their book arrangements. 


Tl -II l * ..l.luiRLlMKUia, 

l Hey will be increasingly governed 
m tins ny the puckuging nf inililj.sh- 
ers. Ai the worst ils influence will 
he lo have us all stuekiiig the same 


MIL .'lllllt 

glossy selection nl recent hooks un- 
til other newer ones take their places. 


reducing our back Mock because ii 
does not sell u.s it is mu so attrac- 
tively packaged. At the best it will 
make our shops the kind that everv- 
onu will wain to visit, hook buyer or 
not, and come away with mi exciting 
package, which we still know in bu 
a good hook. 


Booksellers on the whole do j 
sen uiuny educational books J 
then- counters to the general S 
IS sud bl,t inevitable while f 
discounts they receive on d 
books ure so low (although !« 
booksellers are now pricing iht 
books for single-copy sale), for it 
In Hus area that some of the iw 
attractive hooks are now M 
produced. Only recently bas t 
design been extended towards kij 
production of secondary sdM 
books, and it is still true tharl 
primary school and middle kIm 
books receive the most aiieoM 
Series such as those recendy iau 
hy the Schools Council uid pa 
lislted by Longmans as^Patta^ 
must be among the most attrar^ 
hooks now being produced io a 
area of production, even an batfj 
When one rumcinberi that H 
production has to be allied to mm 
iug to » greater extent than in jij 
otiier type of book, this is sorreiiu^ 
of un achievcmeiit. 


•his 66 woodcuts. HO copirs. 
it three. 

a;Ofllcinn Bodnni. (A pan uf 
diuon is distributed hy The 
I Head.) 


As tho managing diieclor of mi 
academic hmiksliop, which is also a 
very large general hunkshup, I mu 
particularly struck hy the influence 
nf ihu uiuver.siiy presses mi hnuk 
production. In particular, I would 
single out the uniler-reciigni/ed con- 
tribution of the smallur academic 
press towards mure adventurous pro- 
duction of who i had previously I tec it 
ralliei dull books piodiiced, oUen 


One of the most beautifully pit| 
cod books of this year is Brian Bw 
girdle's The Archaeology of H 
Industrial Revolution, an attract^ 
large furmat with good colour ptq 
and blnck-n nd-whlte illustrating 
lovely bonk to handle, an Interna 
hook ro read and good value for tu 
This kind of hook on a serioussuw 
will liu the pattern for many 
liooks in future years, taking MB 
mn.l/ii-ii nvimlna teCnCMW 


When is a paperback 
not a paperback ? 


Impeccably, in an ucmimnic stylo 
which owed more to thu eighteenth 


” ■«e" *i*rram IIOOKS 

ovea the past ten yunrs. Tlioso hnd 
■Ppcnrnnco In tho 


A CATALOGUE MAINLY OP 
PRINTED BOOKS, 1571-1971 

7«wl. Modflin riial 
■olllona. auoolailcn ana ardientailDn 
flvplas. Ssnl on requsBl. 

K. D. DUVAL, 


i own” . "rvyuoifiKo m mo 

inches, often rather thinner, format, 
of the serious non-fiction book, with a 

‘tSS* a, .. ,ir J ,cJl the Polisher 
could batter sell the contents. F G 

ii mini son s Archives and Local llis- 


— miww mm Local ii s 

ton; (Meriiuon) illustrates this well, 
as does Ronald Blythe's AkenfielJ. 
Often these formed a series, either 
by intent or appearance, which again 
WgfJ the packaged brand image 
of the publisher. If the series was a 
success, this very success would in- 
fluence the bookseller to support 
sometimes less good books in a simi- 
tar format, so we have a further 
characteristic of the 1960s, the 
appearance of innumerable series, 
Jj r Vista's '* Visual History 

^ Modern Britain ", the Pelican 
„ History of Art", and Longman's 


Pranloh, Fan miootinp, 
Parlbahh*, PH16 SNd. 


EARLY CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Catalogue available shortly' 
free on request 
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! , A. R. HEATH 

o' - ABUquHtan BopktllUr 
*3Ba dpt a Roii, Dowivend. Br 
: S&BgSL °T '.the . uhjj to. isib i 


which the less popular subjeas were 
supported by tno more popular sue- 




on our alSlIlMi lui- IrwtoBBrf.™ 
LlBWARlEdPURCHASRD >. . 
dUUqca no obitaeU 


HEW CATALOGUE [U0 

. “ BOOKS ABOUT &OOK8 

& alubd Matters '• 


cess of other titles in rhe sories. The 
large format books designed by 
Goorga Rainbhd to a size of io by 

T dthar tere « P^neers 
of the past few years whidh are 
reaching their ze&tfi with this yearis 
Autumn list (David Cecil’s The Cecil! 


It is difilndt in resist the tempt u- 
u°ii to tulle nlxim the paper* 
buck ruvnluiion. Haw we seon i| K 
linn] achioveniuiu over tho past few 
years ? Any fun her development 
must be governed by different 
thoughts, for the ultimate we all 
mistakenly visualized where all 
books would be paperbacks has not 
come about. In fact, an increasing 
number of books bound in paper 
cut . ar ® not paperbacks at 
mV i ea9t ,not In the wav that we 
originally thought of paperbacks. 

w e p q u P i 8 i °? d i. ffe ront kinds 
!i a W ' G- HosWns's English Land- 

ThS% n S BC ^ a w d G 7 ailey and Ponton's 

“ Northern and Atlantic 
SSS 9 i U J s ? er F ?l k Museum), The 
n 1,8 a ^ e tQ se ll a puck- 
T c Wll Cat P°P ei ‘* ,ac k 1 however, 
* th H?’ and the ultimate 
question is what production solu- 
dons are possible to answer this 
rw,?- ". ree °ht article in The 
Guardian (August 21 , 1973 ) on 
American publishing stressed the 
omt ft American publishers are 
bee,nn ng 10 roalize that 
there is a very large alidicuca who 

Hi ^ u uy Paper backs— though 

?h ( S^"^r°J vfed8 ^. u (pnnaUy ”* 

l bLlleve this Is oversimplifying the 


ceniury than to the twentieth. Out- 
■standing iimuiif' (lieiti, in my npinimi, 
Is the Kiliiibiirf'h llnivvisiiy Press, 
whose capacity tu use designer, illii.s- 
trutnr, illiisti aiimi anil maiinfac- 
nirer us nni.< is an idea] which few 
ntliur puhlishers mil Impu to uchicvu 
|is it goiiurul rule. A. J. Ynungsoii's 
The Making of Classical Eilinhurgh 
uml David I.ivingsttnic ami tint 
Rovitnia edited by G. Shepperson are 
excdlem examples. Many publish- 
ers, of course, can with thu exercise 
of lavish cure un n nm-iiculm title, 
get at leu st inic of tfteir hooks into 
the National Book League's Bunk 
Design Exhibition each year, but to 
achieve a very high level overall is 
ntoro than most pu hi i. slices cun 
afford, particularly in I into. Perhaps 
it is true that a university press has 
more time than its mure commerci- 
ally-minded rival. 


irift'KMl III IMIUIV J --- 

ingc of modGn) printing teenn? 
ond with a packaged appe* 1 * 
will ensure both limited We 
liu tied sales. 


Sad tu say, the a 
most hooks, noth on clotb^ W 
jacket, is si ill umlor-deslgMd » « 
since any haak must still 
>). r , per cent of its time mowyl 


«)f. per cent or Its time ■» 
spine, wo con expect » «e, 

impniveuicm here. The com 
teat ion has been on achwj 


l rut ion tuts newt u, 
an outward display of the Jj 
mid oven the useful teck J 


HUH , f e M 

uren nf ihe book eW i 

iu norod hy ntany publishers- t 
see the new M pn*fj 
Alistair Cooke s Amend lot V 
use of the back cover.) ;t 


Compromises betweeji,; 
paper and boards * 


®W experiments " risualized 


There are three other areas of 
development I liuvo not yet con- 
sidered. These are children's bunks, 
fiction, uml the educational school- 
book market. Over the past ten 
years there has been an cnuiinotts 

? ;rowth in the lavishly illustrated 
and on the whole very well written) 
children's book, particularly the 7 
highly-coloured large, flat fnr mat for 
younger children and. to a lesser 
extent, thu illustiated (usually in 
line) story book for older children. 
Names like John Burninghnm, Gerald 
Rose, Alan Aldridge, Brian Wild- 
smith and Raymond Briggs have 
established themselves as iiiustrutors 
in a tradition which has also en- 
couraged a revived interest in 
earlier illustrators like Kate Green- 
Magic books have been 
with changing colnuts and 


In the next ten y«« 

have an increasing attendon^ 

tho cloth (or substitute) bin« 
believe we shall, mlh ' * 

experimentation on h 

the use of decorated dow^J 
terned substitutes. r ^ h L flW een J 
promises ar ®. A h _ al k no k 1? boaaj 
paperback and the b °^‘V[udS 

I believe .there ^ 

the question whether tn g t | 

know it today is lit* 

-t /-/milnuous reaaius .. a 


inaboxoronacondwwM^ 

or.m themselves es possim . 


sc.. .T.™ Sf lv« 

specific problems, ( 0 

achieves a differont P ^ 

record. Perhaps there » 
in ihe rKMt Jioo rf 


U Dull, I 


in the recent u ‘ ? h ;* k beN f! 
who saw hw paperhj« ^ & 

p - nge a % , a r was real and « 

rtppcd out bs it « 85 ; i 

carded. . 

many 
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BORIS KAPLAN3K1 
I ru« du Uliij 7U14-Ptirli, Franc* 


JIW AI* llM ' ■ 

will happen tot 
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for catalogues ? 
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cloth book is the bifid! ng It’s 
ft way of life, but <t way of If' 
to the producer apd to the i 
most recent manifestations, parti 
larly simultaneous paper end 
production, have demanded oih 
ot philosophy on the part of the 


pro been mtjc 


mm MAHDi-nsrHif. has 
jMnied his fifricth year nf 
fjfaion from the immi- 
iu the OfBcina Bodoni, which 

in 1922 at . Montag- 
ti Lugano and transferred in 
io Verona, with ;< superb 
urn It belongs to a genre 
linking which— among all 
zadious variety »f it is prniiln 
isp-Dr Mardersteig inis 
peculiarly ami increasingly 
m: the scruimlnitsl.v edited 
ifflined reissue nf liii early 
®a book, printed nr iminu- 
Eba form which gives it the 
wat once of a nmdoru work 
Usd ot a creative reinterpre 
if its ancient exemplur. lleli- 
: Wanted between reprudur- 
icd oiipinal inreniiitu t»s 
rt.u?, ntigln vary rm a theme 
thl.it is an art th.it calls fm 
( combination nf qualities nn 
of thu master print ei 
a-fl perfect cniicunl »t 
taste and eral'ismau- 
w deepest symp.Hliv ig mi,. 
™ tile dims nr .inuiliia, .uni 
stand subtle 1 . t direction .mil 
lion nf die woik ■>( iiis 
tors. 

wkD! Manierst rig 
to Ills " l-.tlit film-*. Olli. iuac 
■ “ “Ml felicitously iliuseu 
/ore l)„,l, tl f j|s Venm. se 
hs imjmriuiiie in the 

ItSinii ,a V HI l ,li,lli,, H- It 

«iin liali,ui Aesop published 
Mbv (iinvtiiiiii A 1 vise “ e rom 
.rojuuo 26 1I7!J. Itsi.mie.il-. 

ill » he f medieval ve.se 

« f " fables 

■S 1 **?' ,,n 11,11 ha. i-, nl 

itfwpw in early ni.iiui- 
nrl Anno ®tU'y H\ emu tin 
■nAflh? 01 h» Sitlonr nf 
an Italian traus hit inn by 

s, can,e fr,,l » Simintu- 
w near Verona, in t |„. fnrm 

Sh L , i*„ l< r >n J int! “ronei.i" 

!»iluin* ,n fah ! e > nne "» f hr* 
.'“Gather on the moral uf the 



# DE MUSCA ET CALVO 
.F. XXXIIII . 


From the uncnlourcd edition, 


A Renaissance 
book reborn 


■ >i the prlnler presenting tile trails- 
i. iieil limit; to Aesop, a venerable 
tiguie seateij In prnfili 1 . Next comes 
,i so in tel I'liiiinieiidiiig the book to 
the leader ami giving the name uf 
the |U inter, followed hy a shorter 
version ill l.aiiii elegiacs. A Tier til is 
there is a Latin title-page: tu the 
transl.it inn, set in hqiiilury capitals, 
which is linili framed and inter* 
-ipei ru'd with firm nits. Two imrodiic- 
tury Italian sonnets, agHin tluwereil, 
cume next ; and then we have un 


exiium-diuary wnudciit litlu-pnge in 
the i.atiu failles consisting nf an 


itdiZi ? mural ot the 

^ J lv "‘»di,iii iilns- 

^ singularly high at list ie 


i £!f;!,'i. a e t * ,C * ,r M priming 
bii? 1 ? halimi tiaushitimi, it 
IK*? Print of the Latin 
eiirlii::.r was 

^ U Mnn 0 ! - 8 . L,f,iti,,n OI I 476. 
ondov! in Gothic type 

83ed ll,< h— unlike the 

555“ v ' n ‘ Mku ‘ - “E 

HSn! 11 ,>mse Aasap 

Wrt fo . Io V ;,,, R- Nor was 


1 Etsi v-™ ' 0,,n V ;,,, R Nor was 

™ iff i? t i! nc,,,lu,ni 1,1 

of 0e 5 fhe great tubo 
5LK 72 * U Printed by 


a 


U- py ** . primed Hy 
k “ i ex Vcron! 

*N 7 Sh.?? ok J ct . !n Ruinaii 

^5 l of Cd ,y roinuik- 
:«I b, a Jfwhrary gea. 
artic» i!„. no1 wwoly 
of r '.K Whal . Klvps ,f| R 
ai IiJS Print ing-i,r»u*.e 
HpedaL ,l is col lea 

indeed unique, 
W hi^ry of die 

.--Oman . ^ j' h« combina- 

LYptface anil wood- 
*Hheft r « w 'h typecast 
W LSL-ff to bt used. 
M p5e^l S,y P«*Wi%h*d » 
'•’W v *' , h an 

28, 1478 ; bur 
tr5 ’^«oh un,lue ^ iona hly his 

hi hook mure 
fewwcdh Dr t MariIerst«ifi 
Jf. H js a 4>niakll 

$ ty’Si haves measuring 

Uenrlcul 


6 n.«:» . 'y menncui 
4 *»y jnhft inn s 

“ 5 - <‘ f houth , 
i‘*ihe S vtr >' Probably 


el a Ik n.it i-l v pediment ed cippus-likc 
Rnni.in iiimiiniicitl which is drawn in 
I ters peel ive anil inscribed: " Lkpidis- 
si mi Aisiipi Fauki.iai:" with u three- 
leafi-il woodcut flower below. Alter 
this comes the ineipil-pagc (‘‘.Ut 
in cot et prosit ruihitnf pagmu 
praesens ") nf the First Latin fable, 
designed as a typographical equiva- 
lent uf the ii luni i mi ted opening page 
of a manuscript book. It is set in 
CJpiiah with a large Ivoodcut initial, 
siM inimded by a curly acanthus wood- 
cut border in typical Renaissance 
style, and interspersed with neurons ; 
and then comes (lie rest of the Latin 
text and ZuccoN " material and 
■* moral ” versions of it. So v/c 
arrive ;it the main sequence of Larin 
fables 11 to LXVI, each illustrated 
by a woodcut in ft typo cast flowered 
border and each accompanied by us 
pair of sonnets, while fleurons are 
umiI throiigiiotii to decorate and 
balance the letterpress. On fll^a 
appears the colophon “ ImtofssvM 
VmnNAK Dm xxvi IVKH. M. CCCC- 

I. XXVIII " ; and the volume : enn- 
t luib'^ with a ruitcionetta, a cunzon 
muidle and an Ave Murla by Zucco. 

In redesigning the book Dr Mardc-r- 
stcig has taken as his chief model 
one fC.la.S) of the three British 
Museum copies— a copy which 
stands out. among the several other 
known copies with coloured; wood- 
cure, for the exceptional brilliance, 
strength and inventiveness ,4 JJJ 
colouring The revision of the »J*} 
he entrusted »0 ■ the distiugu lulled 

Vn nnew Jmrli classic*! * ijgjj; 
van nl Battista Pigh'- f htf . 
he hadl r^ngraved by Charles MiHn- 
The illustrations were recut ftn wflftd 
hy Anna Britmami : and ihejr ' liand- 


it Inis slightly wider margins and is 
a little t ii Her (it measures 24.5 by 
16 cm). The text is set in Bruce 
Rogers's Centaur type and printed 
mi Imml-madc Magnum paper with 
the wfllwmai'k of a goose copied 
iTfim (lint nf the niigiiml edition. 
The binding is in gnhi-tonlcd vellum 
with a green leather gold-lettered 
spine. In the order of contents and 
in general layout Dr Mnrdersteig 
1ms followed sympathetically in Gio- 
vanni's A I vise’s footsteps ; but he 
makes everything new. He continu- 
ally varies the disposition of Lntiii 
text, woodcut picture, Italian trans- 
lation, and lleurons from fable m 
fable with such sure and inexhaust- 
ible subtlety that every opening, as 
ono turns the pages nf the book, 
presents an ever-frcslt enchantment: 
a concinnitas universarum par- 
[ium ”, in Alberti's phrase, "ita tit 
iiddi ant diminuE aur Immuiari possit 
nihil It is not so much a new 
version as a *' renaissance " of the 
fi free rtth-century book. 

A particular word, finally, must 
he said about the extraordinary sen- 
sitiveness with which the' coloured 
woodcuts have been recreated, 
photographs of the originals were 
transferred to the wpodblocks lvhiqh 
Miss Bramanti then re-cut, without 


One of ilioni provides English vfr- 
jiiuis. iiHiilernin'i] hy Tnny.i and 
Hans Sell tit nl ter, ot all iliv fables 
Hat orcitr in the 147*1 hunk, and in 
the same urdyr. Most of tlu-m nre 
taken riiini brinks I, II, iind 111 of 
Cnxton's 1184 West mi Dst ur ediiinu 
nf tile I' ably s nf Esopv, hnsed mi iIil- 
Prose Latin version uf iIil* text 
ascribed in UihiuiIus, will) the addi- 
tion nf .seven fiihlcs, nm in C.txion. 
which are newly iniiisliitud iiy lietiy 
Radi co. In concc-pliun mid design 
this virtually imk-peiufciu voluine is 
entirely Dr Murdm sieig's own — and 
mi exquisite thing ii is. A secuml 
supplementary volume, in .< mure 
Ii mi toil edi tinn, cunt a ins a complete 
.set of iincn loured prims nf t he 
woiidcurs made by Anna iTnmuiiti, 
whose an me justly figures promi- 
nently mi tin? litlu-ptige. 1 1 serves 
two purposes. On the one bund, it 
Is m lie enjnyud as a work id ai t in 
its own right ; mi the other, it per- 
mits the student to compare the un- 
coloured with tile coloured wood- 
cuts, uud to observe the essential pic- 
torial difference between them — a 
point nn which Dr Mnrdersteig 
emphatically insists. 

This brings us to tlic important 
epilogue Dr Mnrdersteig bus ap- 
pended to the first volume, where- 
as so often before — he adds his own 
commentary un the work in liniid. 
Here he concisely tells the story 
of the Acsopic fables unri the early 
prims of them ; discusses the print- 
ing and design of the 1479 Aesop ; 
considers the ubtlinrsliip of its illus- 
trations; and gives a review of the 
subsequent illustrated Ac sops that 
uppeured in Italy before 1600, show- 
ing that all of them — from Naples in 
1485, Brescia in 1487, Venice in 1491, 
Bologna in 1494, Eluienco in 1491* and 
Milan in 1497 and 1498 — were dir- 
ectly or indirectly influenced by the 
1479 Veronese woodcuts. 

To keep within the Veronese orbit, 
two discoveries in ibis illuininuting 
essay call for special mention. The 
first concerns thu tltle-ibuge to the 
Latin fables. Designed as it is as 
h bright imilii-colmircd epigraphic 
Unman inonument.it at once recalls 
—as Dr Merdcrsteifi points out — the 
characteristic invention of the Ver- 
onese scribe and antiquary Felice 
Feliciano, who often embellished 
his own title-pages in tlila fashion. 
Dr Mnrderstcig’s cautious ciiiicliisinn 
is that I ‘dice, before lie moved to 
Rome in 1478, wits “ not unlikely ’’ 
among thu “ conipagni '* who col- 
laborated with Giovanni AIvi.se jn 
preparing the 1479 bonk. The con- 
clusion squares, moreover, with what 
we know of Felice’s actlvliy as ft 
printer. In 1475 lie and the printer 
Sevcrino together published a num- 
ber of books nnd tracts in Forratii ; 
and in 1476 Felice set up his own 
press ■ at Pnjano outside Verona 
where, with the assistance of Innn- 
t eiue /lie to, he published Petrarch’s 
Lihra de&li uemini famosl with his 
own woodcut borders. 

More far-reaching in implication, 
however, is Dr Mardcrsteig .s discus- 


exactly lunv to give piilori.il •lt|illv, 
at ittiispliere and wurinili i>> ilic prin- 
ted images by his udditiuus with die 
hi tish. Tliis ob.su I'vaiiuii--. dung ivitli 
iliefoinml and icoungruplm rhmac- 
luristifh already mentioned-' Iniiir.s 
Dr Maniersleig qtiiulily in In s run- 
elusion. Thu man who built dc signed 
i he wiiiidciti.s iind liintielf cobiuud 
i lie Itritish Miiseiini copy i unless it 
was the work of a gifted .issisiairt 
working directly t'nini the m.isii-r’s 
patierns} was an *iccom| dished mima* 
Uiru-pdinter, uml none oilier than 
l.iliLTiilc tie Veimiu, tin- leading 
Veronese ntuiiaturist nf the time — 
Liherule who, after some len years 
in Tuscany, where he illtmiinuied his 
fnitious sorvicu-liutiks for Mtmie t J I i- 
vem Muggiurc and Siena Catlicdral, 
Itad reiiiriu'd to his native city abmit 
the your 1476. 

The thesis Is 11101-1111 .bly vine- 


hig- We must allow for the generic 
difference between the angular wood- 


difference between l he angular wood- 
cut line ami the fluid brush -stroke, 
and for the difference of intensity 
between rbe brilliant tempera cnlnurs 


nf inanuscript-illiiiniiialioii ami I lie 
paler hues of watercolour in the prin- 


ted book. That is a technical distinc- 
tion. Rut once Liber ale's muni 1 is pro- 
nounced, mid wc proceed in rniitpuro 
for ourselves the Aesop illustrations 
with Liberale'5 miniuLiires (Carln do! 
Bravo's 1967 monograph affords n 
cuiiveiiiciu moans of com pari sou), 
the more cnmpelliiigly it appears 
ihm we ure dealing with (lie same 
artistic personality operating at the 
.same high level tit artistic invention. 
We find similar principles of com- 
position and perspective ; similar ex* 


presSLvc fig ure- types and lunging pos- 
tures ; similar broken highlighted 


draperies ; a similar repertoire uf pic- 
tor in I accessories (iiniiiud, vegetable 
and architectural forms, landscape- 
details, puffs of cloud in Lhc sky); und 
one tell-tale Motcllinn similarity after 
unoLhcr — the shape uf hands uml i lie 
drawing nf hair, (lie putium of tut- 
loved gurineius, the cut af base and 
shoes. - . . Nnt content whh giving us 
one of the most bountiful hynk?, lie 
lias ever printed. Dr Mardcrsteig bus 
added another d! ‘tension lu Veronese 
art-history. 


lithography 


has three 
important 
pluses 


si on of the authorship of the sixty- 
eight 1479 woodcuts. They owe noLh* 


II is designed not only for 
students and touchers hut 
also fnr experienced lithographer*, 
production managers and 
printers 


jng to those in the 1476 Mondovl 
Aesop* and nothing to the otherwise 
influential UJm woodcuts nf 1477. 
They are clearly the invention of a 
highly original and spirited artist 
with an unusual ralcnt for dramatic 


it explains I he application of 
science to lithogi'aphy as well aft 
tho basic techniques of 
modem lithography 


story-telling who staged his scenes 
in vivid landscape aud architectural 


settings that are viewed from a low 
Mantcgnesque eye-level., His nctors 
—beasts ond people, birds and in- 
sects— boldly command the frames 
they occupy, some dominating the 
foreground, others Calling back 
sharply Into the middle-ground. He 
lqves raking perspectives, extreme 
foresh or teiilngs, vigorously athletic 
and highly expressive figures, agi- 
tated broken-folded draperies. He 
Has a‘ passion for depicting life in 
movement, and a xest In delineating 
all the distinct .details of natural 
phenomeii a — rip pli ng and reflecting 
waLer, indented' and striated rack- 
formations, stone-strewn ' meadows, 

■ tufty grasses and shrubs, knotted 
branches, hilly, horizons crowned by 
buildings and trees. . . 

Who was he ? He was obviously, 
an outstanding master, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, from the cortr , 
text in which the book was produced, 
that he wits. Veronese. This rules 
out such masters as Flsandio and de’ 
Patti, who were both dead when the. 
woodcuts were designed ; and we.caq 
exclude- 1 suqh contemporaries' ..as 
Benaglio aud Morpn$ on grounds of : 
; style. The clue towards the. truq 
solution af the, problem Pr Warder- 
steig finds in the British Museum 


It Is eminontly readable and 
fully illustrated 


tuna mi biiiwiim * • « 

a trace of mechanical re-copying, in 
the spirit of the fifteenth-century 
craftsman, sometimes checking her 
results against copies of the buok.it- 
self and occasionally, in concert with 


Dr Mardersteig, correcting evident 
errors of the original woodcutter. 
Then Jqcomet, again under Dr 
Mardersteig'B guiding control, hand- 
coloured the pictures from Tran* 
parencies of. the master British 
Museum copy, sometimes having re- 
course to notes on the variant 
colouring of qo|»^ ita the I brafy 


at Mantua Aiid the Morgab Llhrafy 
in (few York. Allowing for the fact 
that the Museum's copy has passed 
through many readers . hands, 


whereas the new illustrations are 
pSelv clean and fresh Jadomet's 
.anaringly faiiffM ! bu 
again they 1 betrfly no methahlcal 

.. Thai. 1 (ioucbII tlO> verve 


fiSSs 

4w.^ s .*o»lity , 'cannot 


ny Ann* otpoww . V l.. 
tu touring v.as executed by «**• 
Atelier Daniel Jacotnet in Pans- 
Now lot che manner in vjj*r 

ui\h such geutfU- colUborators--Dr 

MajdvrstiigWraselfief^bwned the 

book He ha* ma<1 e *5 nea ,/ # jjj 

iunicf Ju ap the exemplar, only ths*. 


■ "ifmd. sbuv 


di\. rtfs'-: 




variations between model and copy 
as would have occurred between one 
coloured copy and another m the 
ur cii al firicenth-centufy edition. • 
Two other volumes,. Uplpffth In 
tiie, typefac? SS 
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solution of the Problem Dr Murder- 
steig finds in the British Museum 
opny (C.l^.5). not only because it. is 
coloured with such mastery and 
afisurpftce, but more, particularly . -be* 
cpiis^ thi coloured additions are. so 
invemlve. They ?re the, work of a 
map who ritualized th^ woodcuts. and 
their ^colouring as a unity, arid knew 
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1 A MKfi, nl thiiir very nature, 
f\ long to know”, Aristotle. In 
lus lit fee generosity, wrote 
concerning his fellow-men. This 
may be true, but it is dearly 
more ihun usually true of John 
Bowker. Quite obviously he has 
decided to throw asido Lite re* 
strnints of his own Semitic speciality 
and to embark on broader seas of 
knowledge nnd understanding. And 
so from T he Tar gums and Rabbinia 
idler alura bis readers wore plunged 
with lit lie warning into Problems of 
Suffering in Religions nf the World 
and now again from Jesus anti the 
Pharisees into the present book, The 
Sense of God. Like Aristotle Dr 
Bowker wants to know, nnd, agnin 
like Aristotle, he wants to know nil 
there is to be known in the context 
of the thought of his time. He can 
be and is critical, but ho is never 
discourteous or unfair. Contem- 
porary thinkers may sometimes ba 
obscure, lie seems to imply, but that 
is tun ii sufficient reason for writing 
them off as mere purveyors of non- 
sense : Dr hawker wants to under- 
stand nnd, so far ns is possible, he 1 
wishes to make Ills readers under- 1 
stnud — not only himself but also those 1 
he discusses nnd gently criticizes. i 


In the crisis 
of implausibility 


The Sense nf God is the first instal- 
ment of Dr Bowker’s series of Wilde 
Lectures, the third aud last of which 
no is nt present delivering at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, nn institution 
which, bo charitably admits, can 
scarcely be written off in the 
second half of the twentieth century 
as “a solar myth of a particularly 
degenerate kind”. This book, then, 
must be accepted as the first part 
of a trilogy in which the problems 
two suited in their modern setting. 
To say, ns the author dnes in his pre- 
face, tliul_ the bonk is “ completely 
self contained " is rather misleading 
since he immediately adds that " it 
will eventually be complemented by 
a study of the t heist ic traditions as 
such a flhcingoltl, then, antici- 
pating a Walk lira and a Siegfried, in 
Ids explanation of man's sense of 
(Sail. That there will be no Gbtter- 
dilminerung, no grand finale to bring 
tile completed edifice crushing down, 
seems to be assured by wliat Dr 
Bowker calls the ‘'contingent limi- 
tations ” of the case, which in this 
context menus mi more limn that tho 
W tide Leet i ires it re it or mu lly con- 
futed to three years, . 

Perhaps, then, in die final scries 
the sense of God “ will hud its satis- 
fy* 1 ^ goal in the “ godness of God " 
itself. This at least Is what tlm 
author encourages us to expect. U I 
have attempted ”, he writes, "to 
examine the account which the so- 
called , helm viuural sciences give of 
the origins Q f the sense of God. In 
\nnh kwHg two years, I intend to 
?, thflr s ,( d . e the picture, 
fn ?Li-te 5t . ,c Cl . utJlEini,s thomselves. 
in (elation to the sfunc questions.’* 

| >tw r^jiv x'j'xj' JKi'arvaA'y 
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By the hchnvioiirul sciences he under 
stands sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, nnd linn lly phenomenology, 
ns mediated by Husserl and his 
school. 

Much of the book is devoted to 
criticism of what the uut hur calls the 

nothing butters ” (“religion is 
nothing but and his arguments 

against them are usually trenchant, 
and the reader Is often left wonder- 
ing how so many people can be 
fooled by so much one-sided nonsense 
so much of tho time. Dr Rowker's 
canvas Is, however, so vast that many 


JOHN BOWKER i 
The Sense of God 

237l>p. Clarendon Press : Oxford 


University Press. 
Ei.ZSj. ' 


Cf» f paper buck, 


- - — ■“i iiiol many 

of his readers, particularly those who 
know him principally through his 
biblical studies, will be only vaguely 
aware of the existence of some oF 
the windmills at which he tilts, 
a wans on, tor instance, is not a house- 
hold word to must of us, and the 
amount of space devoted to him mav 
therefore seem superfluous. But 

ffiSS, ?! n 8 m 11 ! 1,BVO 80,1,0 know- 
ledge of Durkhcim and Livi-Strauss 
und nil of us will hove consciously or 
unconsciously been affected by ' tho 
massive mythology of Freud. All of 

Mr y . be t op f t . 1 ' wiil bc grnLoful 
to Di Bowker for his gentle but ruth- 
less ch s man r hug of the idoh 


The sin of these modern idols, tho 
most sinful of whom nre probably 
Freud and L^vi Strauss, is that, like 
Plato, they posit “Ideas” into 
whose “structure” they try to lit 
tho phenomena (the observed facts 
ot_ experience). If the phenomena ob- 
stinately refuse to fit into the ideal 
pattern so much tho worse for them. 
Nobody takes Freud’s theories of the 
origins of religion seriously Laday, 
uut this does not prevent mivoiiu 
from taking tho Freudian mythology 
seriously, for our age is not so much 
ail age of demythologi'/arinn ns of 
venivthologization, nnd the princes 
at the process are, of course, Marx 
and Freud, whose obsolescent myth- 
ologies are still accepted by so iuhiiv 
almost os revealed truth because 
these particular myths happened to 
tit into the sociological framework 
in which they uro.se, Musiiueiuding 
as science, they deceived the intellec- 
tuals who were quite happy in swai- 
low the new trinity nf [J, Kgo >m( j 


Superego with .i gullibility Unit ran 
scarcely he uscrilted to tin- Chain* 
dniiiun Christ lan.s. “ I bi-lie w lu- 
cause it is ubsurd " is very much 
miu'e Inn' today iban ever it was 
in TcrliilliuiiVi time. l)r Bowker is 
very good m exposing these imule- 
quncios. 

The Sense of God, liimigh, i s pi|. 
nitirily about religion, only incident- 
ally about the attempts of modern 
psychologists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, und all the other “ -nln- 
gwts who are beginning to rear 
their ugly bends in our ugly age, all 
of whom seek to explain religion 
away. Why, then, has religion not 
got tho decency rn disappear with a 
good grace us predicted by Comte, 
Eugels and Co ? The answer, as Dr 
Bowker clearly sees, is deuili, which 
without religion in some form or 
Shape can only make Ciiiilpli-te non 
sense iif the whole human enterprise. 
IJeath is wliat the iiutlior tlescr ilies as 
Ihe great “ consiraint ”, the itc.ii 
litiiitai mil ” through which, as 
through other lesser consir.iinis and 
litinitil inns, religion uitisi find a 
way through ". This wav is bnuud ru 
he an uneasy umulgam of hoi>e and 
despair- -hope in he am Inn 


-SrMai?;* 

man, fested in natur! ?*• 05 
nothing that perhaps thi 

niU V- bo i s “'led 14 ; 
mu Cremation «. Her 

and the jargon of the" 

asw s. ^ 

cam iii-Ljon 6 

The purpose and scope d 

VVliiit bus been suggested 
is a new context in which w 
organize our approach la then 
-standing of relieioos, by “ 
them as route-finding aefi 
homonstatic aud comen 
locuseil on compounds of t 
ht,t rapidly extending, 
cause nf their plausibility, u 
come whole contexts of hf>: 
wholo universes of raeani™; 
has been suggested that® 
look very curefidjy at what 
pens when -those routeiand 
meanings come into crisis, , 
crises of implausibility. ThD 
not something which Is neat 
imposed from without. Far 
frequently, in histories] tern 
lias occurred within tradition 
men, in their own existence, 
wrestled with God. 

Dr Bowker lias done his fair 
oi wrestling in The Sense of 
and in the passage quoted he , 
a s a fair idea of his book— and i 
h is to he feurctl, are the l. 
yui another jargon. Of this ho, 
limvi-verJie is fully aware, fur In: 
last uf the many original poems j 
punctuate the strong and si 
philosophizing, lie confesses: 

I- ven meliorisationsgenossent 
Shall not ho alien, 

Nor even jargon. 


Jesus, the Galilean Hasid 


GEZA VLHMLS ; 

Jesus tlie Jew 
286pp. Collins. £.1.15 


. °( 1,11 Klljuli rudivlvus, that ho 

'Jesus was not a Christian ho wm , , tn “ authority ” over 

£ -ionc” -?i° wrolc Julius Wei | hail sen S5 l,l : a ,lis ,l «lv- 

n 19°S. The proportion has ST5S LnT.iT Ll ! ri ! , « ,,f l^«l. 
universal ucccpiimce, Ordinal- v ll,entn * ani * ,no,l >l sickness : 

JS *® 1 . t . l,c y ! «ayo lint pileo tlm Gnsiml 


ioSr t'-sra * 

attested traditions concerning him 5 S! b h\u^ Tiu \ ily /\t 

witness ilia t he made the imprest ulhlest !.n i r M * 1 !' ildS,,lu I"*' 

sion of tin Mllh.]. .u ' i ulll1c ' 4 ' “"‘I remarks 



j_.V* mev tin vo nnr 

ignored or rejected it, have been in- 
t0 qualify ft ; either by main- 
taining that, although born a Tow 
Jesus went beyond JudS, or bv 
JffiS ft a, » Bltt >ough humanly hj 
SSSaI^S * Iie V as 1,1010 than human. 
KSSft 0,1 £ll ° other hand, have 
C k ^yi ,BSS tho issue on the 
to fen®; huger possible 


hig C ° JiVa** ^y 01 re * ,, * n nmtern- 

analysed, t\io socoudury truin !i ack ll,u vveenvQ of‘ lelighVn, liunigh t-ljat may »« J J 

moved, and the essential feature!, “ l * x s,t,|,l] « 1 relationship „t I’nmaiy Piutioso, or i 
Inserted into the context of con 11,1 man » man und God 1,10 implied challenge is m 

tomporaiy religious nnd ihiHiIphI To KiiliiLiH.ir].,, ,, Chrlslium wish to relura ttj 

history, Jesus of Nazarcti tukp« would reoniJ , M i° 1 1 s - Hsscssmeni historical Jesus, they mu» I 
on the eminently credible nervin' auihemle* *i ? ° t ?* 11 u,, " i ' 8,s return, in some measaro, wl 

■Illy of a G a l ca,, Ha,d Un " Judaic In wl,i<* to W J 

Tho question arises. I W ' » nun---d und tied hi. beint ' 


SertMitl III ,,|„| ( , j„ |,i„f„„ l |i, v 

?L u K lt “. mI Knmtlmn nf rimr.u - 
tor, tie ih in p.u (it iilui nn iiiimii 
p ssed master of tho art of lavin,- 

S2 1,1,0 ,,f M’lril lull 

,mi * . ,,f brlnginj! uvuy issue 
iif.. ,n . ll,u t'^ence of religion. 


ttmloruku in the future. /««* 
few is conrurned with the su 
ilia limit ruiliur titan the coat 
Ids message. But, even so liau 
represents un important step 
ward in New Testament study k 
lien cc forth scholars, even If iha 
not wludly agree with it, idU n 
able tn ignore. 

It also poses a challenge w Cki 
liuniiy, t hough tljat may not is 
priuiary purposo, or hitendea Hj 


„r r,iyt j;S has already placed 
*® h l . r debt by completing tho 
SS'tdiU of *_ Heinrich 
fflrfl/is Const ant nuts, that 
lUsaiico iroasure-lioiisc of 

S?-»«d >° l, l osc 11,11 SKi,leM " 

?Se notv adds u volume ‘tlm 
’■nlafld the same lime « lucid 
Scommeniory on Maximilian 
musician* in Ins eniouriigo, 
anthology of vocal mu 
Sal scores supplemented 
iophone record. Five nl the 
forwent sacred und secnlur 
, hr Isaac, and to round nut the 
■Sere are works oil a -smaller 
'toRener, Senfl, Bai hiroau. de 
EJ Kleber, and llofliunnur. 

Lgt of famous musical names 
it greatest artistic wish nl 
L i duke or prince ling at the 
Cj the fifteenth century, mid it 
feitancellors were sufficiently 
bin dealing with coin und 
kti the prize might well lie u 
Sor a Wilbert. Those in even 
y positions should by right 
Used even higher, but Maxi- 
^io Emperor who had never 
kfTwned m Rome in the iradi- 
[i his predecessors, suffered 
e^jui his reign from financial 
Stand as a result his chapel, 

S excellent, wus never the 
lliant of all. Yet lie was 
rilly concerned with artistic 
uand especially with music. 
Ik met Henry VIII nr Lille, 
sonarch’s singing and lute- 
ii delighted both him and his 
J®, and it is perhaps nn 
ikace that music by Isaac 
krblrcBu found its way into 
fnt few folios of the m.tmis- 
wr known as Henry VIll’s 
M. 

jailUn’s funiily background 
51 the kind of careful discus- 
rttfh It deserves, nnd l’rufessor 
J B justified in atfL-uipiiim 
wess iliu hulanco by which 
21 music hus been ton readily 
™ in the past as being 
ilj imimportunr. Althmigh 
ty hare been true of cmnpos- 
1 ™ « 0 t iriiu of esi.il.lish- 
ind the Hali.slnirgs invarl- 
Pi.up.a high stiindnrd nf 
UBl,l P hi ihcir singer i and 
« court When Albrecht II 
n»M, a funeidl mulct (pmh- 
M Johunncs Braswr t. then 
|L° * he impeiiol .lingers) 

I fluent tribute to Iij, n , and 
H wmc Of the chapel slug- 
fewTu' “'f 5 * 11 ? *I ,u ni to shiR 
W that die Kmprror might 
®rtd of eieriial gloiy. They 


Emperor’s motets 


an* nm .singing nl ready, in the word 
p.Mi llanivy ini]ilies : for at this point 
the Auxin niunuscript reads quite 
cU-.irly psallift}e. 

If I’mfc-tsoi- C’uyler accepted an 
erroneous reading of de Van’s in 
tliis, instance, she refrained from 
lining su in ihe uilrihutiuu uf Uras- 
sart's Nm nm ns secret «rii«. His 
guess was th.it t lit? ifiur-part motet 
might In? in honour of rim Holy 
(ihiiM , which is a little far-fetched. 
Hers | mi ills nmre realistically tn a 
great secretary, diplomat, and pin- 
ncer of hunijiiisiic liberal educa- 
tion — lii ion Silvio I’iccnloininl, who 
served Friedrich III for many years 
before being called to Kumo as 
Pope Pins 11. Perhaps Brassarr 
wrote the motet by way of thanks 
fur ihe letter (signed b;. Friedrich 
but drafted by PiccotomlnD to a 
Bishop Jnli.uin Lons of Liege re- 
questing certain fuvours fur the 
tuuri singers. 

Thuie is a good account of music 
lu the Netherlands when the young 
Maximilian first visited those parts, 
and u number nf fascinating des- 
ciiptiinis of the iiiusie that lie lienrd 
during the course of bis travels. 
The beginnings uf the establishment 
at iiinshiurk. also come Into the 
piciute, with musicians being In- 
vited from k lie furthest enniers of 
the vast lKibsluirg empire, set tn 
work to build up a magnificent 
group nf performers, and then dis- 
patched to Vienna when it was tiinu 
to move ru Imre in the east. Wliut 
was typical of Maximilian was also 
tine to a lesser extent in rhu 
conduct of his sun Philip, who with 
his wife Juana had built up an 
oxcellent gioup of .singers for his 
piivutv chapel. A To Damn with 
voices- anti organs greeted tho pair 
ns they worshipped in Noire Dame, 
Paris, nnd. iiltiiimgli (as Professor 
Cuyler suggests) Iwn organ# could 
have been used, the term “orgues” 
wus more tlnui likely a collective 
plural. Just as in Fnglaud s “pair 
of oignns” would imply hot s single 
Instrument 


LOUISE CUYI.KK i 

The Emperor Maximilian 1 mid 
Mus It 

257pp. Oxford University Press. 
£10.75. 


Much of die wriLing Is histori- 
cally iiricimued, avoiding musical 
analysis and discussion, which is 
perhaps unusual in a volume that 
represents years of work from the 
life uf a inusiculngkal scholar. For- 
tunately a flowing and graceful 
sense of style sweetens some of the 
endless journcyings and disappoint- 
ments ot tho tala as it must be told, 
yet there is an occasional suspicion 
that we are sometimes being de- 
prived of musical Information which 
should also afford precious links 
with history. Of seven motets that 
can ba definitely associated with 
one stage or another of Maximi- 
lian’s career, only one appeurs in 
tho index—” Virgo prude iitissinia ", 
for which we are also provided with 
a score. 

On turning to this portion of the 
book, wl- find that dm brief prufuce 
niuiitions no sources beyond the 
printed edition of 1520, and gives 
no indication pf circumstance other 
than' the tentative suggestion that it 
“ was probably written at Constance 
during tho period (1507-8) when 
Maximilian was laying plans for his 
coronation as Holy Koman Em- 
peror". But the St Gall niunuscript 
464, probably the eurliest copy of 
this justly famed composition, quite 
definitely slates that Isuat wrote it 
down at Constance, and, since the 
text li a paraphrase of the Magnifi- 
cat antiphon for the Feast or the 
Assumption, It would surely not be 
rush to assign It to August 15, 3507. 
Wo are alsu kept ill tlm dark about 
the subsequent fata of Isaac's tiiotot, 
which wus uf such quality that 
unlike most occasional works it was 
used for later ceremonies In other 
parts of Europe. One sourco omits 
the Emperor's name and substitutes 
“ pro fide cntholica ", while another 


replaces i lie name nf Mary hv ihdl 
uf .|csiis. 

Since Frufes-sur luyler is an 
acknowledged autliuriiy on the 
music of Isnuc, site could surely 
have spent » little time discussing 
those two solemn works composed, 
as was "Virgij imideiilixsiniH ”, for 
the Council of Const mice ; " SancLi 
Spiritus ussit nobis grnriu ", and 
“Imperii procerus ’\ The first, with 
its overtimes of Whitsun tide, ends 
with a sign thin points in the second 
ns h musical sequel, und this is 
important if we are to assess cor- 
rectly tlie size and scope of Lite 
ceremonies that prompted the title 
Choralis Const a minus und ell it 
implied for Isaac and posterity. It is 
quite possible that Georg Slarknnia, 
then imperial Kapellmeister and 
Inter Bishop of Vienna, penned the 
elegant texts himself and handed 
them to Isaac for selling tn music. 

Another grout work of Isaac's, 
eminently worthy of mention in a 
study of Maximilian uiul his musi- 
cians, is the motet "Optimo d I vino 
dute immcre pastor ", which was 
sung before Pope Leo X in 1513 on 
the occasion of a visit by the Provost 
of Augsburg Cathedral, Matthaus 
Lane, one of the Emperor’s right- 
hand men- No better man could 
have been sent to Rome ut that 
particular time, and for the special 
purpose of professing Imperial 
obedience, for Lang was a keen 
musician and the Pope a maecenas 
the likes of whom Rome had never 
previously known. The text, refer- 
ring to the Pope as shepherd of his 
flock nnd keeper of the peace, car- 
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5 i used a in (Ut - 1 (-milled " S.imti- 
‘(Her " which is basically abnni Si 
Gregory, hui its tuxt emit u in*, an 
undeniable reference m i lie em- 
peror in the line " Cesure plecira 
sonum mill! musicii Muxiiuifkmii 
It would have lieu u useful to learn 
wore ubuut Maximilian's journey to 
the Nctliei lands in 1508, when 
Benedict Uh de Opitii.s wrote his 
“Sunitnuu land is ", which muy not 
be a grent piece uf music but it 
does illiumiiHtc ihe imperial 
progress. Similarly ill Lille, when 
Maximilian met Henry in 1513, 
there was music from the English 
king's chapel in the form nf si 
prayer, "Adjutoiiuni uoMiiim”, of 
unknown authorship. In this casu 
there is no direct reference to the 
Emperor, luu rather Lu ihe political 
aspects of i lie occasion in general. 
Last buL not least - , the one genuine 
funeral motet, " Proli dolur is 
surely worthy of more than n mere 
footnote. 

The musical half of the book Is 
priuled in clearly engraved form 
from ti-nnscriptioiiK by Professor 
Cuyler mul some of her pupils and 
colleagues. In her eoimnciuary on 
the sequence for St Ursula, “ Virgin- 
alls tunna suxus ", Professor Cuyler 
shows herself to be justifiably suspi- 
cious of u recent claim, by G. R. 
PdL-zig, that a Gradual of- Passim use 
printed nt Vicnnti in 15 1L is the 
source of die pla indium used by 
Isaac. She prims this vctmoli h few 


rles tills imagery further by singing 
of tho shepherd’s pipe — " et tun, 
qua polios, tarn blnudo fistula 
enntu " — and ends with a prayer 
from the- Imperial Ringers, some of 
whom may huve accompanied Lang 
on his important mission. 

Others beside Isaac wrote music 
in honour nf Maximilian’s person or 
projects. Ludwig Senfl, who brought 
the Choralis Constant inns to com- 
pletion after Isaac’s death, coni- 


iiummuui UlKeN 

on the eminently credible person- 
ality of a Galilean Hasid. 

3JSL.. q f u ® sEion arises, huwevci , 


wooning with the Strausses 


pages before the beginning of the 
polyphony, so that tlm cantiis 
f inn us lu Lhe buss part can bo 
compared with the so-culleil model. 
Tli ore ora considerable and serious 
differences; fur more than exist, 
for example, between Isaac's line 
(which Is hardly decorated at all 
and probably follows the original 
fairly faithfully) und a version of 
the sequence in n [Manuscript from 
the collegiate church of St Murlitt 
at Bonn, aud now in tEte National 
Library, Budapest. The plain fact is 
that rite Ursula sequence was ex- 
tremely popular, and can be found 
all the way from the Arbuthnot and 
Lund missals in the north down to 
southern sources in Germany, Aus- 
tria. and Hungary. Noted missals as 
woll as graduals 'can supply plain- 
.snug, and it might be worth while to 
follow the trail n little mare dustily 
than Ftlizlg has done. 

The defects of this hook are nf 
little moment when we consider Its 
excellent presentation, the clem and 
concise account of Maximilian's 
chapel, the composers who sur- 
rounded him both at home and on 
his travels — all of whom are men of 
some Importance — and the genuine 
attempt on the part of the author to 
present the historical background 
- along with some representative ex- 


ihe music Maximilian knew 




An end of woe 


CIlSBEROi t0 convert reality Inio fantaiy as 

■till Emperors Fnlsmff’s jest# do, to expose its 

“e Btnl TImpe an .t ,.i « grimmest penalties us a sham i even 

foil#! Family 65 a ” d ^ UB c Frank’s pjiscin is no extension of the 
w . y ’ party, 

etdenfeld and Nlcolson. The waltz accomplishes this aban- 
donment by teasing the sensei i 
lakes up ihe eroticism of Tristan utta 
*n elegy fo r »he tiro inhnnn Isolde, in which love severe connex- 

.Md von Bauernfeld wilh rCB,it / B " d “««>* bli ”/“! 

^old.fat V?eniw » ub«o extinction in death, and manufac- 
diact^ " the SilSf ^ wre* a less fatal, more gently delud- 
t! ltles wJiVi ihlJR big version of BrangHne®* potion. It 

hZly mad. ln.n 1» iniwesilns Ihu W.gu« .houli 
denature Is indeed Fal- bave called tlie first Strauss waltzes 
■ccomniodaiing itsolf with be heard in Vienna in 1832 * 

J ^^efuHf comprom srt to Powerful drug than alcohol V and 
fr 1 Mo pmn» ilIdiM described the (.antic delight of the 
JJjJ* disagreeable absorblnn audience in these lennst 
'■f^ile ^eginnirtK of a new wall? tbli i demon 

U^mlaui is^ Lieb’ und m °t ** ,e Viennese musical spirit shook 
-Jje title o! Totof firr«.w'a like b Pythian priestess un tha trl- 
serve as Falstaff’i motto pod. end veritable groans of ecstasy 
M ^ blithe FwgwfuK of -- - raised their worship for thematic 
'"V Die WedS^SJS’ violinist m almost bewW 
A. ist wer vsSTsi heights of frenzy," Wswcr M 


the essential outlines of the historical common way of showing reverV.icS ln,,i4 £ l 1 

ttea a y&ssus $s ss Th, ' rr, “ l Man Fr ,uZ ‘ 

s£n SLihK'Ssr ki,,d o ^ irs ‘- (ThoMi' A ( ' s m x c ^t ,s „r. 95p "- MoHhrayi ^ 

gar* s^sfista- ^ a a $ 7*1 f^pissrsssis^ii ® 

Palesainfan nfimSB iw eveJvacrS ««ate* and defend?^ « nravESllv 5 us ?* bo ' vl V they follow ihS own Crue, ^- r 
of Jnfotrmaidon bearing on So reU- ^^shed thesis that Jews’ used the ^® v,ces i ^bey tnibi rnily in their fivo ure ,notlv 
c ^^aTcoso • cifUmlSonal MW ua| # r owri«. thei, «u,l And ye 

P^ce. One fact that fieIf-iafere nce (to avoid, for one B r tjNP> reluiing 

■sstesMfir^^ ssss 

fe-Srs* ..•svesgty. artKiii-SK akuu»uas is e£* 


n 

longer desirable. But J ie , ™ a J 
another divide: some of his o”) ( Ej 
cepiiuns arc into 
between the “demonic aco ■[ 
demonic ’’ imagination. 
flovary or Hedda Gabte J “ 
" demonic ” in any but a 
phorical sense ; ^ 

Absurd Is superficial, ' Wjjj* 
Cruelty not renliy cruel, 
ure motiveless. . 

And yeL... There ara(wj^ 
relut ing literature to 
start with theological gjJJSJ 
lift out . segments 
illustrate them; or tostwl w J 
literature and MeJ 10 ^ whepS 
itself into the j themes. . ^ Ij 

fp«snr Simon does the OT2.1 


g^sjfSi ^ Wcsaaft ► ISrPrP 1 ™ 

tb«ro flOU^edinGall?BE B |i e ^.Sfi engol «• » hSnfln^^fS „^ t f er *uj judge# and accused arc work* are better for tfil* ^ 

oi.'ohariBnstli-- ’atilSL "JSSS? SrSo? ^”™^jhelng “ gd^ted ” ff dock ami prisoner* can plead I».«n masiSrolecss. ^ 

Heim er guilty nor not guilty, m’Lud. 


Strauss, who was not one of the 


uuimivin leowiib ll , 7 1 

taken up the eroticism of Tristan utta 
Isolde, in which love severs connex- 
ions with reality and seeks blissful 
extinction in death, and manufac- 
ture* a less fatal, more gently delud- 
ing version of BrangHne 1 * potion. It 
1* interesting that Wagner should 


3 


^ 


IST¥? 


j£ | The waltz. like 
enabled a 


uwn l 01 miraculous reversion. 
What could the second be? Well, 
jvhat If the Son of Man were to step 

‘he dcjck, accept the diurges. 

receive thi, niin«nru tv. ... .i f- 




at Penuel, Jon, * i v Tr*ii»l?! 

lie is disproportionately 

J ,eaIors and stupefaction. angwTfurTei “ Iwb ihedock* IS S’S S “ Woe Prophets " * * 

Si- • S3- 4fiLSa##» WfWartsMS' 

Se^s^il 

VSo’- and a^ptqd lo the mind of J, £, p b,B: show its unlvorsulUy, ‘nlieent, tipi, of $o M 

ssr,.e?S"i :3 

^ " i Bendan Mterwure In. he says, no Lamemation#?. , •- 

: ' V' : V.-;' ' : : ' 1 


St Oxford Chew 

London Win 7*.B . 

Of-MO 2912 (84 hrij .Thi^Tpth 

BtrmfoaHim 


1 Ca J vei1 

1 Mttifini-jir ^dubiedofess 
Central 
l^ok "Slim 


1* interesting that Wagner should 
have called the first Strauss waltzes 
he heard in Vienna in 1832 " ■ more 
powerful drug than alcohol . and 
described the (.antic delight of the 
audience in these lerjnst At the 
beginning ut a new waltz this demon 
■of the Viennese musical spirit shook 
like a Fythia.i priestess on the tri- 
pod. und veritable groans of ecstasy 
. . . raised their worship for the magic 
violinist in almost bewildering 
heights of frenzy." Wegner himwlf 
whs to give the llower-maldens ft Ian- . 
guid, bewitching waltz with which to 
tempt Parsifal- The yereDckqpg*- 
Kalzer developed by Johann StjJjK* 
1 ! ait an alternative to the flower 
Ldndler acquired a. reputation— «# 
Joseph Wechsberf puJi.itr-for mak- 

frig people " dellrfou# with UMaKns 
barmorue* tmfl_ evet>ch anghy rny* 
thins”, suggesting the tepj ' ■'Jjf 
Ira lions nl Triitan or tbetreachwow 


l# nicnaru ouau»» - 

end it reveals the spllit in him 
between the * diqnyslac and the 
cosy. - the tragic and the tfioyen 
xenrHel— between , Wagner, one 
might say, and the other Strausses ) 
lurking always somewhere in tlie 
musical texture, it threatens 
Salome and Elektra with banality 
throughout. Chrysoihemis’s hymn 
to family lovo falls into waltz 
time, and Elektra is a demented 
Waltzer, the GStterdHtnmerung 
BrUnnhilde in - three : four tiffle, 
clumping ferociously about the stage 
Id her triumph or encircling Aeglsth 
vSth the torch as the music swoons 
Sd slides Ih Inappropriate anticipa- 
tion of Der Rosenkavaher. 

Mr Wechsberg’a interest is in i per- 
sonShisa, but one suspects that the 
waltz is more interesting as a form 
than are the successive generations 
of theTamlly it forced into Its »«*- 

K and the last "S when: Jt was a 
St Success be followed it dp, with 

H^fter the Jastr. The gtrau?ses 
were rhusicians laureate, capable !tif 
.umlngout. polk. « 


after tho morning and evening news- 
papers. 

Mr Wechsberg Is, as befits a 
Viennese, anecdotal, and he Is a skil- 
ful diagnostician of that city’s mood 
of cynicism interwoven with senti- 
ment— the' worldly-wise exploitation 
of regret and affection of: which the 
Marschallln is the most celebrated 
mistress. As the dead bodies were 
being carried in their dozens from 
the burning Ringtheatep in 1881, the 
police officer in charge of tha rescue 
assured Archduke 'Albrecht. “All 
saved. Your Imperial' Highness.*’ 
This » the waltzing mood of happy 
oblivion. And Mr Weohsberg men- 
tions the subscription system of ’ the 
Wiener Philharjnohiker, which no 
longer permits subscriptions- to-be 
passed on by Inheritance.: although - 
" when r the Philfaarmoiuker sent 
tickets to the subscribers by regia-' 
.tered post— to be sfgned for person- 
ally by the addressee-some signa- 
tures turned out to be those of- rela- 
tives and friends who claimed to 
have .'inherited ■ the seats . 

1 Liszt wrote a spiritual history of 
Poland through an analysts'bf the 


polonaise and the - : mazurka; -Mr 
weensbergi might have dtihe tho 
same for Vienna through, the waltz. 


and loved. 

THE PROVINCIAL 
STOCK EXCHANGES 

W. A. Thomas 

An eminently readable Bludy of a 
much negleoted aspect of the British 
.capital market, The author has been 
allowed to draw extensively on the 
records ot all ihe stock exchanges 
wllh the result that Ihe book : Is 
, thoroughly ' comprehensive, it la cor- 
'tain, to become a standard work bn 

■ the subject and will be of great |n- 

■ teres.t lo a, wide range of olty arid 
, business readers especially In ! view 
:.of the recent amalgamation bt the 
-.federal! stpok exdhanges Into ,a single : 
'organization,. Trie Stock- Exchange. 

‘ 347 pages, litusUated, £6.50 
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yje were ihuyinii backvarde andjor- 

Hiaidsln the nu>se»slon of 

the liair-tedring e 3 f^® sses 
iiiMicciiih-tcnttiry Wagnerian*. 

This sense oi -ihe wain «* J 

more » hlddablu -fonp pt V* 


sasBisra « 

frtSid tbe Ringstrasde i opebf the 

mflhv 'superb mu$Ic covers ijlhitratfid • 

hBre^ hs* the navvies aiidfnp down 

depths 1 S 6 f wher^li^sonie- 

- .J?" along. The. wait?.:, was 

.-In- 


• WIIB muuuqu. ...V .. ... b.J 

and hie Illustrations ^-cpmpri sing 
about a third of .-the hook-coffer 
abundant material for doing eq. He 
chooses, however, to emphasize the 
gaiety of it, so that* the Schuberthtn 
melancholy -'o^ Josef Strauss and the 
fear of death- of the second Johann, 
-whose -music -extols tha .delights* of 
life; ' seem oddly .discordant, ■ - Whnt 
happens when the- walt 2 Is ; over ? 
We ara laFt with that most puzzling 
of waltz emperprs, Orlof sky, a prince 
nf pleasure who declares liis'pql ace 
a bavvar of bliss -r» and' who ftvjsn Jn 
a censored line. .Invited' women to 
-dress.' or undress ' there as ' -they 

. Lifii tiMurtoua tkvrtiiati . 


■ AN AMERICAN TRILOGY : 
Unei On Th« Death, 

brearilishfp 

Threb hWela. by . : J. lncHardl, i 
$10 each, novel; post free, from? 
Slriua- Book*, p.0.-lt7, Freeport, 
Nlplne, 04032, U.8.A. 
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T wniv viiAHa iiftti, at the start 
»l a two -year slim ns a junior 
London rcpi'cseiKuiive, I crept 
witJi bowlin' Inn and umbrella into 
die office of tilt* reniiicdJy couch pro- 
duction manager ora great publisher 
and tried to persuade him that ho 
cchi 111 nor liny. lunger do without our 
cu nil nisi I inn facilities {Bnskerville, 
Ketiihn unit Times, u|] Monotype — set 
in inetul ), arid oilier benefits like 
ti'.iditioual jell et press machines and 
sown binding, lie explained patiently 
that iie whs nut opening new accounts 
with couvemicintl letterpress book 
primers as Eie Imd recently started 
using fibnsetiiiig. All his composi- 
tion would he done this way within 
five years, us would 90 per cent of 
other publishers' work. Inevitably 
this would be printed not letterpress 
but by offset lithu. It would aiostly 
be uiiscwn with a cutback glued bind- 
ing. I slunk a way with umbrella ut 
the trail. 

lie was entirely wrong, of course. 

In 1973 Iils publishing house (he him- 
self is dead) still buys more hot-metal 
setting than anything else. Letter- ' 

K ress, although progressively eroded , 
y lit ho, still prints about 50 per 
cent of bookwork. The majority of 


The shape of 
books to come 


BY ANTHONY ROWE 


srsfssj* 

men and women 3?R 0 pf 
living, During lIiL nasf.L” 150 
seasonal problem h« Zj Uti 
worse, wit'll 



worse, with the 
bonm arrived this siiiiHf ' 
of skilled people S who {Si 8 ^ 
through tifo wimersoAil 
tliuii ihuir basic wage left t h» * 

EMbuSSSL 


— ijorlty of 

British books, other than long-run 
paperbacks, are still sewn. That for- 
midable production manager had for- 
gotten the “sailing-ship effect" 
which preserves obsolescent methods 
,nnd overlooked the fact thru most 
British publishers are shrewd- and 
cautious buyers, seldom afflicted by 
folia de technique or an excess of 
cash. They prefer using tried sys- 
tems of proven economy to experi- 
menting with new ones. In this they 
differ from their American counter- 
parts who tend to be both deeply 
involved technically nod readier to 
risk money on new processes. Neither 
appm-idi in its context can be de- 
scribed ns better or worse than the 
other, although life is probably cosier 
for a British tliuii for an American 
printer, ar Jcast during waking hours. 
Ar night, however, when the comfort- 
ing noises of battle are absent and 
the volcanic rumblings of technical 
and oilier changes can be heard, he 
is probably more exposed to night- 
mu res. 

Most businessmen search for 
omens, embodying tEiuin in live-yeai 
plans which arc obsolete the day 
they are typed. The book-printer 
wants his own crystal-ball to tell him 
four things in particular : first, 

whether The Book as a major vehicle 
of information and entertainment is 
going to last until he retires or 
censes to need an augmented pen- 
sion > secondly, what now methods 
are going to produce books In the 
future more efficiently than -existing 
met Eiods produce them now ; thirdly 
now to find and train the managers 
and craftsmen to continue to pro- 
duce books to tho standard demand- 
ed by publishers ; fourthly, how to 
make proms big enough, in spite of 
the sophisticated pulverization 
faculties possessed by publishers* 
specialized buyers, to pay for new 
equipment whose price* escalate 
exponentially. 

These ar 0 problems -for whose 
solutions one must consult oracles. 
There ore others so palpabto that 
they needexorcism rather than 
prophecy, like the damaglngly sea- 
Bona! nature of publishing, the 
2E°!8« shortage of craftsmen, the 
conspiracy- of property prices and 

ESaSSI* with aiti-lnflarion 
legislation to deurov ih» mnKm«« *» 


cp oe note to prim every sheet 
through a stack nt paper in one pene- 
trating flash. 

. OCR (Optical Character Recogni- 
tion) systems, which cun currently 
convert typescript (and may soon he 
able to convert manuscript) to 
camera-copy without the aid of the 
printers keyboard operator, have 
very recently taken over a signifi- 
cun shuro of the American news- 
pupur mid periodical industry uud 
are now invading Europe. Seven 
years ago OCR was nn expensive 
lunucy. 

And sci nn. 

Worry, in my experience, has « 
self-anmhiluilug effect. If you worry 
hard enough sleep returns. If the 
practical honkprinter, now widu 


mo 1-1! iV UUl i of . . 5, i IIU, f lll J d cheap updating a newspaper without stup- 
mne times, in which the photosettur plug the press. ‘ 

dominates the computer, arrived in r rV ,„ „ . 

variety on the scene.) Choosing -lifjK \ S ',fV Hy ’ ar . e abou ! 1 
photosetting, then. Is simple. Clioos- Hi mm f, h ,,p photn! * uUin * 
nig u particular system and specify- if* J{SI d jf, y ’ !j“ y U1B expe f te 

ing equipment fs vastly less so. tgrmfoh « J " E ® Very shet 
There are dozens of machines end [ratine nj k ** 1 *® r,n on ®P° ni 
manufacturers and configurations, 

all with sophisticated charms which (Optical Character Recogn 

need to be careful] v examined. 1,0,11 1 systems > which cun current I, 
ond preferably lived with, before C ui 1Veit typescript (and may soon h 
purchase. at,Je to convert manuscript) t 

. .. . . . ' camera -copy without the aid of th 

Ilia established printer has printer's keyboard operator huv 

another composition problem in de- very recently taken over a signifi 
ciding how inng demand for his hot- can shuro of the American news 
metal typesetting plant will last, pupur mid periodical industry am 
Both the maul systems nave advan- are now invading Europe Sevci 
tages which have so far defied photo- years ago OCR was nn exnt'iisivi 
• setting, including nearly n century lunucy. 
of practice, which minimizes risks for And so on 
both publisher and printer. Hot- Worrv in mv i „ 

dS. 1 « T ’r aS “ cn ,l ,aCity ' f ° r *«-*ni»ftilail«m effect If yin wmn 

dealing with comp ex work, particu- hard enough sleep re un.V If .l 
Enrly setting involving the uso of practical honkm-imm- „ ‘ . - 

many "special*' characters, which 1 immtprmiei. now widi 

few photosetting systems can match. 

One nmn with his Linotype in a 
back-room (or even in nn efficient 
composing room) cun turn out good 

quality work, either for reproduction -d • 

by lithu or for letterpress priming at II I _ . 

costs ami prices which remain ruck- | 1 / | 1/ 1 \ 

bottom. More recently composing 1 JV /I I I II D 
systems using IBM type welters havo -®- *- - 

app oared. These have captured tech- 
nical and mathematical work from 

Monotype and show no signs of sur- nm , vn nm 

BY PHILIP CO 

When It comos to printing, tba 

major choice look 9 evon simpler—- r n tub im.i 

it would be un eccentric (though not I i. eoil v t . llHr .° bl,vu 

necessarily cor tillable) primor who l hf bookl indiim 1 nS* ■ Sm. 110 ^ 
expected to print books without i, n . 0 Kiiintiuig, but lliu u uft itself 

Hlfo in 1583. S n !T.I suilablo Sj*3fV. E ™‘ <lu '“ 
machines is small nangc. At least a quarter of 

“ " is smau. the companies who claimed to bu 

■ Binding, at the end of the line, lias { lbio t0 meet tho publishers' and 
produced loss innovation than either uuyow raquiremeuts for “ economic 
composition or printing and there “ a well as strong 1 ' bindings hi a 
are few machines or processes now p 0l, P advertisement In the previous 
In use which were not developed ,100 * t Production issue of the TLS 
from prewar precursors. The more a £° no longer in business. Part of 
difficult decisions about blndina ch0 reason for this must be that 


nwuku uud weeping quii'ilv, wants 
ono innro super- worry us a soporific, 

hi i ill m h t ■iL-i.l'.tll.. ' »■_ 1 


buranic uvuilabfo In ihe fauSdi? 
other industries. This eS 
nn « ready serious shorta«rf 
hi the industry at a tin? 
rmise of the fall [ Q 
•sterling, many publisher, S 
previously saved money US 
umi binding abroad decided loi 
t lute much uf their work, ivhlft 
.nenta publishers were Si 
i. r dS i UB J eco,, omic to phS 

hi England. The result hu 
W* a shambla in 
book trade this > autumn, Uttered 
b oken promises and pon 
publication dates. 


„r ... . kL-m 

•if the year. 

Ihe major cause ot ihi.-i plienn- 
meiion is (ho coincidence of the 
Christinas market and tin- Academic 
year, winch iullicis neniL-mloiis ile- 
miiiids on bimli-ries in parlicuhir 
between July .mil October (rhis in- 
- eludes the peak iuilidiiv imunlis). A 
high prnpoition „f .,}| bnok* are 
needed in AngiiM lor siiipim-nt to 
thu Antipodean riiristm.is Market, 
nuptuiubci 1 for the Amipodcan Act- 
deimc Year, Ociohi-r fur the British 
I milk shops and Novemhi'r fur the 
Britisli Academic Year. Siiiiieiiiing 
of ihe son happen-, with composition 
and printing at curlier periods. The 
elluct in the binderies, fur instance, 
is ihiit during six iiiiniflis of the year 


Tho seasonal nature of pob 
lias not worried publisher, a« a 
as it has worried printers, i 
publishers were buying in g bu,„ 
market with excess capacity 
current scene is changing this, 
a joint committee of publishers 
printers is about to start looking 
ways of spreading demand i 
economically across capacity. (5.. 
ping Christmas and foster woty 
the trick, bill is not thought to 
entirely practicable.) ■ 

There must he easier nayj'J 
eurning a living than book-print!} 
but i hero cun be few Indusm 
where buyers and sellers are as imfj 
concerned in uud with each olbN 
problems and as civilized in dcifij 
with them. Books and civlUzadi 
even at tho manufacturing sin 
seem in go together. H 


,.„ s n caseboiind bonks, the 
;S longevity are fur better 
were ten years np.o, 
r occasionally mi foreseen 

X., an still t«m a paperback 
separate leaves. One 
Stonier has a primitive but 
which involves folding 
M on itself in the way that 
yU travellers by train do. 
passes this test it will 

.jlidtray edition which Quartet 
mr publish is In fact nn un- 
Whack covered in n heavy 
taper with the addition of n 
kS jacket. As a hybrid. It is 
oxh closer to the paperback 
jilecasflbound book. 

surf books, reference works, 
pgnal tides, and music are frr- 
i, [hr^dsewn in paperimek 
Ih quality of the covering 
ib it often much better than 
yi on ordinary paperbacks, 
itEfc-span of tne book may 
ku great as that of a case- 
[took. The effort and expense 
jot into a casebound book’s 
m go into tho paperhaek’s 
unKiimes with very ef fee live 


The craft of hand-binding has 
reached a very difficult point. The 
school- leaver suspects that there is 
no iiiinru in a bookbinding appren- 
ticeship, ami would rather become a 
compositor or un offset machine 
in n linger. At the same lime the in- 
terest in Eiiinkliiiifling as a hobby is 
proliferating, uud evening classes 
uio ] inning out adults who have 
acquired considerable skills but who 
will generally continue to work us 
111111-111110 amateurs. If th u superb 
( rudi I ion of English bookbinding as 
it craft is to be kept up. the strict 
division between apprenticed trades- 
men and gifted amateur craftsmen 
will luive to bo broken down. 

The next ten years will be fascina- 
ting. There will be moru and more 
paper bucks, mid the variety of books 
that are first published in this form 
will continue to grow. Casebinding 
will continue, but will apply more 
uud more to specialist areas of pub- 
lishing. The craft of handbinding 
will be saved from dying, and Its 
market will grow again. I hope that 
in general there will be an increas- 
ing tendency to use materials and 
processes in their own right rather 
than to attempt to make them 
imitate something else. 


Machines for composing 


laster of letters 


» BALL l 

a Caslott, lfi9.M7r.fi ; tin* 
a life and cnnnexiuiis of 
n foremost letter-engraver 
jtfamder. 

i Kineton: The Unundwond 
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Bookbinding today 


BY PHILIP COHEN 


major choice louk9 evon simpler—- r N T(II( 

it would be un eccentric (though not I i. eoil y 9 l,1 . s t 1 llHr .° b «vu 

necessarily corilfloblo) primor who l Ilf book! mditm BSm?® u 

expected to print books without i, n . 0 KOliuittig, out thu u uft Itself 

info in 1583. S ui,ablc S„ “"‘ icr A «' ,n ? “ E ™> «• 

machines is small nangc. At least a quurter of 

_ ' is smen. the companies wlio claimed to bu 

Binding, at the end of the line, lias { lbl ° tn meet tho piiblishors' and 
producctT loss innovation than either “uyora raqulroments for “ economic 
composition or printing and there M well as strons" bindings in a 
are few machines or processes now p 0l, P advertisement In the previous 
In use which were not developed ,)0 °h production issue of the TLS 
from prewar precursors. The moro a J° no longer in business. Part of 
difficult decisions about binding th0 reason for this must be that the 
plant concern linkages and finding seor ch for economy has been taken 
the money for foreign machines J°° far nR d die search for strength 


anpnrvm f.n r tli.it fur umxi ucujilu which sell nn appearance first ^ 
wiuu is wmiuii in a Imuk is still iiiiiru mi content second. Limited edit! 
■Wr 4, i lll,,, .„ r,, “ n ,IUIV 11 bmiml." in in visit bindings are someiti 
mis la Mil] tiiu cm sc umi will surely suit! us collectors' items In the a 
cunuimi) to lu>. Inn j hnpr th.it pub- wtiy us silver tankards and MU 
ustiurs tie tig tu> r h will nm use this imnlullimis. At the same dale ft 
as an oxciisl- to coositliT the* binding is n substantial mail-order idj 


the money for foreign machines t°° ^ ar nR d die searc 
whose prices levitate as the pound t0r 80 tten on tho way. 

s ^ n ^ 9 ' The normal casebound book ten 

The obvious problems of invest- year s ago looked much the same as It 


... ,,,,, , lat . luuiiuiiimia, m uie 

as an oxciisL- to nnisidui the binding is n substantial mail-order iw 

a liocessury evil which fills the sots of classics. The binding or a 

gap between the book juckcr and the classics is often described IM 
■® xc . j n b( ) tb "f 1 wliirh he luvUiies rich terms that the poteniWj 
consiaerablu enuigy mid design chaser muv not realize 
exportisa. »• fl nken " bookmarker Is not 

Within die very riuiu limits of low- " 8 oltIei1 " lettering is nfil goJJij 
cost binding, niucli 1 more * Van be the - leather grained » plastic l£ 
achieved tlmn ar present by the use leather, f 

or coloured enilpajiei'i, covering Colour-printed books for ineffi 
matunals winch are not pretending ren's mass market are mtrit 
to ba something they are nor, casebound, using printed las™ 

paper in place of imitation^ 

cover the boards. The st«g*g 
the binding is inevitably 
but the great advantage B ““g 

book jacket is replaced by ft f g 
ted paper case and the book* 
ores ontable in the bookshop (ya 


{ ng In composing, printing and bhid- fm ■*>* ^ are’ 

"f k. qi 5 p 2 e,,t . seom t. dlsn * to ba i f stron « P a PW embossed really designed w th the thouShr 

apTuble during the ordinary working F? B iya tbe Impression of cloth. Tba that rhoy will be on dinwini^iw 
dav. ti nf nptnnBtai« h... blocklna Is UmitPii i-n .ha mi— .u. .i” "i ' . 11 . D “ on snow long after 


legislation to destroy the mobility of „ Srn e J on j* u » Laser » JKfJ , J I " eta [ Ql1 which aimu- 

labour, the traditional use by oub- ant * bke trundle in from i«, tes but tarnishes after a time, 

liahers of impoverished printers ae , win B a tlie unconscious, and pape , r8are . Pfobably tromthe 

bankei-s, and the imminent dia- bookprlnter wakes up, bI ^®r * stock, and If they blend well 

appearance of paper. arnfg himself- with a stronger night- “ ,fl P a P 0r U8a d for the text this 

Vara ^ . . M P> an ^ faces the realities which i“JP or ^ 0 ?? n * ban not a matter of 


1-1 . iiivj Uiupu «YBH 

with the paper used for the text this 
i ™ t V t « n than not a matter of 


ii. "J" H,c ‘Cinmiauciion ot presomaoie in »» 
ciptii on the spine with cuntrasting the home) for a -longer 
paper sidos, Much cun ho learnt Jacketed books. 
i/.Hri 1 ? flr A, “ erlt,m hi ii dine oven Libraries vary rareb 

E4* !"•* •» «“»pe« British l„,„drtSf,lio n hi ita 


bodies S ai tiln JjUinable briefly described as follows. ® tr ? ngt . b and rigidity as bettor quality Jf H * low l 11 The impe- 

V Memorial . ? nc * , inevitably more expansive | a 1 JbD uld have come from the pub* 

It :iSff r . text Pages themselves !*t®f S“* ** has not. Now it will 


' te fe5^ 0n *' Am ® r ican govern- 


. Tbe Cameron Belt ; Press, an boards. The text pages themselves 


investment manned by eight men, 
will turn out an edltloh of 5,000 
b^und ( paporbacks in three hours. 
This time includes setting-up. print- 


E r .TLvj l! “=tunmues are gojog *?, 9* ^wtwoiour). 

e,Msed for m a nufacturing baolu -in Jl s ^ w bo ootffder for aq un- 
I ^ e ; y u ar . 10 term, «bic?a Several 

; his plant-buying dedsions (Which he S ,a ^® r 3ritiBh bookprintars are 

' usually sees as the; most inlportant have , been looking very 

he makes) depend on that guess. - '■ nar °v : The Cameron is clofmari to 
r T . , -• : produce a short-run edition nr 

• l. I ?i5l« COnJ,><, ^ t * 0 D ,ie y hfaguds* reprint up to 30 per, cent more 
Is. nlmuse spre. to be photosetting, cheaply than conventional sheet-fed 
, whose progress!. though slow since Its 2? set . Including, paper and- binding 


•i . - UlRkblVBUJC 

size 6£ section— thU tends to be 
tliirty-tWo pages. 

.With luck the sections will .still be 
threadsewn, but there is an increas- 
ing tendency for even casebound 
books to be unsewn In ; the way that 


I’WW « Will 

coomi froiki the primer. As more 
processus are introduced, 
fewer page sires will he available. 
ittaJml order f n take advantage of 
^LW <H S. lh will have 

/? a ' ca b ^* bonks match the 

Sios»n le iJ' the that are 

SSfir - v . e l! w. approval of both 
JESST a ? d Publisher, there la no 
wby an - v °ue should suffer. 


normal paperbacks are. : The machln- ShtVr S l '^,. a PPro V aI of both 

ary and adhesives used for this nro- raaso? iil d publ,shcr - there la no 
mss now ensure! that Ulere Is feas R)nH)n D W ^ y anyone should suffer. 


1 vm 


-r ....... kuuycuuunai srieet-ted 

■ though slow since Its 2r set ' pcludltlg. paper and- bindina 

&JSSS an, S. , *J“4 is -cceleric. Since it caa.do Ala eSerfi 
ng rap.dJy (Curiously, computer WJthjn a worldoe shift, it simplifies 
aMistanee durlhg the ftfiOs seems publishers' rt^-holdihg p^flems 
to have delayed pbotosetting. The « ^ so eliminates the need for a 
computer experts saw jt as an Ideal bindery. ■. . . . “ 

1 nm Ior rtiefr cumbsr- Ink-jet printing,' a ; comput 8 rl»d 


f&iE-asr^tis ‘ nwe ,,me ,0 

fasting unsewn book thah good aual. conies into its own 


.computer experts saw jt as an Ideal 
; nut for cracking . with their cumber- 
aonia . costly sledge-hammers, 
but the book trade saw ft otherwise. 
Computer typesetting proved com- 
plicated and unprofitable for books 

until vdry recently lRien : a new 


fasting unsewn book thah good qual- w tS S inri l l dl # n8: COD1e ^ 5oto lt« own 

L? PIat68 » if a ro printed I?d Ki°‘ ,n . al volu P'^- 

on a different paper, from the toxt 5 ook * a,0, »« always appear 

fJl! mS?- ^{J® * c Poomic^ ^for them to taken ?n C fhf' ? n f hera 'more efre is 

flrLS 1 r ban a ^ Jacen t to the text !? S?J n the S ,,oice of materials and 

to which they, refer. Evemhina hJc i5_S.® ^® ra ». look* of- tho biudlng. 


ppntingisiir. 
room oth^r 


IT. LiT '. " 1 "" “Mjacem to the text ; n ,£» I material* ana 

to which they refer. Everythina hi* m ? qv ® ra)1 . look of the binding, 
been redticed to. a question of^eco- i^» y r sucb titles later appear as 
oojjjy an ff in very few cases has anv ar 8 e '^ orniBr threadsewn paperbacks. 

skill been exerted 1 iti maSng the best tt^ 6 ! remarkabm reduc- 

mahtridia o[^ow t v ? h i‘JlVi‘ r i c 4 sr 4 ,™s 


isui iuiuEur, u ia( j«i«sea wica cm people “se ot the wide; rami« ‘ wins in price. These are 

. ma twUd8 8yai!abia. ”** 'ft 1 *?, panniny of the bind- 

^ rPJOicwg In the .A - Qccosionallvv bofitu ' . 


Libraries very rarely 
Into circulation ht the 
original bindings. The jfl(W 
novels are often inserted in a P 
sleeve which Is then stuck 
the book. Books whicMrt 4 

to have a longer sholf Jife ar 

specially bound by spedallrt J^ 

binders, who use ® a g? 
the casa and atrengtheu tM J 

paper*. Children’s books *r* * 

ally prepared for 
same sheets nre osad 
mal trade edition, h ut ^e s 
stronger aud the-prjjwj 
Is specially strengthened., 
librarian 1 s not W |B « 

mal caie-blndfng Utd tf M 

buyer purchases a 
might ask who dae *.fe g ^sS 
Could I* be that someumc^ 
ing is reta iled 
away the high selling PW* 

book ? the *'P?P W 

Ten years ago thj ^ 

revolution ” 

recent phenomena * • api j f |jic 

bookbuyers eomMj.y y«l 3 

the norm, w^reai ui ^ 
book is somedilng taoy yicado 
The time-lag JcJ w f en h P or Tenif . 
case and P?P er ,J« -dltidBP 'W 


aindably, most books mi prim. 
Jsn have, been wrillun !iy 
to historians or by praciisiii}* 
pers. It U u pleasant xur- 
G wme across n bnnk ubmii 
[Be mo« Important (inures in 
^anhy written l»y suiiiv- 
m falls into ui.-ichur ».f 
jeegorles. Dr Jubnson K.ill 
uiiBfl engmeu- umi went on 
««e 'Principal uf IInh-.m-.i-n 
-al College and, Liter, esinb- 
w olI-aRo co t- tint .iiioit.il 
book, tho lirsi mu jm 
|lCflslons lift*, is iMililisiic-d 
years lifter bis idii cun-iil 

Sessional lire. 

!fi? I® preseuu-cl wiih ;i 
'JiIllaionilictitl.- p.iKf ii is 
wabove. while on tin- dust 

£ , !t mXM ,U! “I 

“Uc-page precisely 

fetcaaka 

Jw.isfta 

J»Jaostlve researches into 
connexions of 
and makes little 

b (orrrt t° U r andc /Staiulimi of 

J nd Md, the author 
«e ntroduction that, while 

aSlan’. w{t ®rs lias 
Mhfevements as a 

. ma n 81 ni bas booh 

*HrrIr5 e *? r, f mork thc 

l£.» lo Halesowen, 
h j^'andB connexions 
^ the hT earI y W*. oml 
tti 4lch IC “ m ? nnct?8 nm* 
■ Introduced him to 

*mo Caslon's 
Merest in the 
i from ft'wwn, After 
fid* rocords he 

i var! ? ul *-«n**on 

3 ■We£Jk n } t of L mUch 
Is able to 

fc w?.i* ¥ou " l 1 * of the 

early life of 
f 1 ui tracing 

:5^ a £j cls . the six* 
his n . recording 

the ,orjner 
S unrie lJ .jH^s out to 
qhviM. . William 


thf inti lento family ami other con- 
ncxiims which Dr Ball establishes, 
hi'catiM' tho text is nvoi']ii,uied with 
totlimis iiml often quiie mmocessary 
hi;>«i. qihic.il iiifiinu.u[iui about 
mi mu- fijiuivs. All this makes for 
mi mikil.uiU'ii liiiuk, umi it is more 
I ban Jill) pages lief ore Cnslon’s 
m livitic.s ns ii pmuh-cuttci' and type- 
fournicr ore disrussetl. Nuvertlicluss, 
priming histniians have reason to 
tie grateful to Dr Ball for -under- 
taking such worthwhile research ami 
for documenting his findings so 
ihunmgiilv (tho book includes, for 
instiu kv, ' ten charts illustrating 
Cash til’s roiiiH'xions, a useful chron- 
ology of bis ancestry, life and 
inniioxions, and precise details of 
sources). 

Dr Ball Males thiU lus “has not 
m-i nut t" pimiucc a book for tho 
ivpiigrnpliiail expert, but for n 
wider leadership, bringing out 
sufficient of ihe social, lift, and 
Industrial hisimy uf tho period to 
bhow Casloii clearly lu the several 
e ii vii inline ii is in which lip lived and 
worked . . With this In mind ho 
tie v< Hi"' chapters to such subjects 
ii b lialesiiweit and the iron industry 
of the West Midlands, the growth 
uf the gun trade in Birmingham and 
f.umlnn, tho pictorial arts of tho 
period, engraving ond wr'tiJW 
niiiBiL'ts, Eastern travel and Arabic 
scholarship, the SPCK, the book 
trade, and newspapers to the time 
of Casino. Some discussion of tlMM 
subjects was essential, but much 
Irrelevant material- has bean in 
eluded. Moreover, though Dr Ball 
has a good grasp of printing fechnb 
calilies, some purls which relate to 
priating show the disadv a niages of 
approacliing the subject as a non- 
specialist. , 

In his enthusiasm for Caslon a 
typefaces Dr Ball is in a clear line 
of descent in printing h s ^ry wW ch 
ineludet Undike; and, like Upuiae, 

1,0 » tadifi to unforliioate Uses 


RICHARD E. IlllSS i 

The Development of Printers' 
Typesetting Methods 

iozz-1925 

307pp. University Press of Virginia 
for the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia. 517.50. 

This hook is an extension of the 
chronological list of typesetting 
machines ami ancillary equipment 
which Richard Huss contributed to 
the Jour mil o/ Typographic Research 
(vol 1. no 3, July 1967, pp 245-74). 
It includes more entries (294 com- 
pared to 173) and each item is briefly 
described and, where possible, illus- 
trated ; in addition, there is a short 
technical and historical introduction. 

The period covered by the book 
includes the very first composing 
machine invented by William 
Church in 1822, which utilized exist- 
ing type, and the successful commer- 
cial development of hot metal 
machines such as Linotype and 
Monotype. The earliest phototype- 
setting machines, those of Porzsoli 
(1894) and Friesc-Grccne (1898). 
are also described, but the real 
development of photocomposition, 
technically and commercially, falls 
outside rhe scope of this book. 

The major part of the book con- 
sists of technical descriptions of 
typesetting mid ancillary equipment 
nrranged in chronological order. The 
author’s coucorn has been with com- 
posing systems as a whole rather 
than with typesetting machines 
specifically, and casters and associ- 
ated machines are described where 
they have u direct bearing on type- 


setting machines. The author's main 
interest has been in the machines 
themselves rather than in the prac- 
tical use made of them, though com- 
ments are made on the commercial 
application of some of the machines 
described. 

For the bet ter-k now u machines, 
Mr Huss draws heavily on the stan- 
dard works of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries — Legros 
and Grant, Ringwalt, Southward, and 
Thompson — which were written in 
the period when many of the major 
innovations in the typesetting 
machinery they described were being 
made. For detailed accounts of such 
machines the dedicated historian of 
technology is advised to go to these 
sources ; but for descriptions of 
lesser-known machines nnd for a 
survey of the whole field Mr Huss's 
book is most useful. No one can deny 
Ihe advantages of having a set of 
short descriptions of all well-known 
machines within one volume. Mr 
Huss has made good use of Amerlcnn 
and British patent specifications and 
models, but it is very regret- 
table that patent numbers and 
other specific references are not 
given in the case of every item des- 
cribed (Legros and Grunt is excellent 
in this respect). With a little extra 
information in thc form of details of 
the sources used by the author in 
compiling each entry, thc book would 
also have been made more valuable 
ns a work of reference. 

The least satisfactory part of Mr 
Huss’s book is the historical Intro- 
duction. Having u tuler t a Eceu the 
pains raking and thankless tasks of 
finding out and describing how the 
various machines worked, the author 
was surely in a position to provide a 
l-ather better and more comprehen- 


sive survey uf the lield. The fiuhject 
calls for an incisive umi helpful 
classification of the principal 
methods of composition, arid u 
thorough analysis of the problems 
encountered. Some comparison of 
the output of composing machines, 
or at least of figures claimed for 
them, would also have been useful, 
and it is surprising that there is no 
general discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the keyboard, which is one 
of thc essential issues in the develop- 
ment of composing machines. What 
is more, there is no real account of 
the effect of the intrnduciion of such 
machines oil the printing trade, and 
the reader is given lit tie Information 
about the commercial success of the 
machines introduced. While mBny 
of the 294 machines described made 
little Impact on the trade, there were 
some, both in the era of machines 
using pre-cast type, mid those involv- 
ing the manufacture of type as part 
of the compo-sition process, which 
. were far more successful than others. 

American Inventors accounted for 
by far the largest number of new 
typesetting machines, and this hook 
demonstrates clearly the extent to 
which America dominated printing 
technology during the second half 
nf the nineteenth century. Und er- 
st nnd ably, therefore, it Is written 
from an American viewpoint. It in- 
cludes, for instance, an appendix of 
museum nnd private collections 
having historic typesetting machin- 
ery — all of which are in America. 
Such machines certainly exist in 
Europe, and probubly elsewhere. 
Mr Huss would be providing a most 
useful service if lie extended his 
valuable work in this hold by docu- 
menting such equipment oil as wide 
a front as possible. 


Buildings for books 


(as Dr Boil dors oy "fa 

modern letterforms deigned to 
quite different purpose^^and ois 
forceful comment* 
education and BS 2961 arc quit 
Inappropriate in this context. 

While the book-, djf* “ 


GODFREY THOMPSON I 

Planning and Design of Library 
Buildings 

184pp. Architectural Press. £8.75. 

In this country libraries have not 
often attracted the attention of 
"top" architects, and some of tho 
few to which distinguished names 
havo bean attached, havo been, in 
operational terms, disastrous. Public 
library design has usually been the 
concern of the county or borough 
architect, and the results have been 
predictably as lacking in Individual 
quality as the Carnegie buildings 
-which still, to the despair of their 
custodians, stand indestructibly in 
the middle of many small towns. The 
university libraries have faired bet- 
ter. because they are not designed 
In isolation but as part of a prestige 
complex. 

Godfrey Thompson's book Is not 
concerned with aesthetics, except to 
the extent that a building which is 
true to Its own purpose Is com- 
monly more phasing visually than 
one wliich pursues irrelevant princi- 
ples of design. His theme is that of 
partnership. Libraries cannot be de- 
signed by librarians; they should 
not be designed by architects work- 
ing in a vacuum. The successful 
building is produced by a design 
team ol which the Architect is the 
leader but in which the librarian, as 
client, has a' vital place. The idea Is 

_ 9 i ^ IX J* aanAnaTliu 


Mr Thompson’s own authority In 
this area is beyond question. Ae 
Librarian of Guildhall, with experi- 
ence in major oltdes of the North, 
he lias met the problems of complex 
university and other non-public 
urban systems on the ground, and 
these have more in common with 
libraries than is commonly agreed. 
His study includes o close examine-' 
tion of- examples, and comparison of 
these with his own principles and 
with published standards. The 
documented argument is immac- 
ulate. Practising librarians may not 
concede all his conclusions, but they 
would be wise to take them ser- 
iously. It is a big book, embodying 
the results of years of research. In 
consequence some of die minor 
details have not been fully brought 
up to date, but this defect does not 
invalidate the thesis In any -material 
area. 

This big, authoritative, 'handsome 
and ■ expensive volume is essential 
not only for librarians and archi- 
tects, but also Eor administrators 


and authority members who control 
the finances and who arc conse- 
quently in u position to implement 
or invalidate Mr Thompson’s ideas. 
For libraries made according tn his 
formula, if they will ultimately 

E rove economical In operation, will 
e costly to build. 


Winsor and Newton, the makers of 
artists', materials, have placed on 
permanent loan to the C-ourtnuId 
Institute of Art the George Field 
colouring notebooks. Field's repu- 
tation rests mainly on his special 
apparatus for preparing coloured 


lakes and on bis books Chromato- 
graphy (1835) and Grammar of Col- 
our (1850), The set of live notebooks, 
dating from 1805 and running to 
more than a thousand pages, contains 
his Original theoretical work- and 
drawings and also provides the basis 
of the Winsor and Newton colour 
range. Field gave thorn before bis 
death In 1954 to his friend Henry 
Charles Newton, founder of Winsor 
and Newton ; thoy are now open to 
study for the first time- 


BOOK MAKING . 
IN DIDEROT’S 
ENCYCLOPfiDIE 




A facsimile reproduction of some 
. 520 ai tides and 40 plates covering 
-. all aspects of printing, book produc- 
tion and the bopk trade, with tin in- 
troduction! subject list and index of 
terms by Giles Baiber, Librarian of 
the Taylor Institution, University of 
Oxford. 
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DAviii kvi:ksi.i:y : 

I'lip Planner in Saiiiily 

Faber ami l-ulicr. L4.7S. 

" * knew very liule about planning ", 
says Uuvid Ii vursley — sn lie joined 
the CUC’s I'lu lining HepiiamuiU as 
CliieF Strategic I'l.tnnci *’ to learn 
sunietliing aliotn tlie short coinings of 
tho plan nine prioress and the plan- 
tiers themselves Sum uvv lint nega- 

tive motives, mnJ one wonders 
whether lie explained them to liis 
employers. And what sort of un 
“ hisinriun ami tleniogrupher ,J (Dr 
Levers ley’s prior iramiug) sets about 
Jim study uf an iiiifitniiliur subject 
in so preconceived a manner ? No 
author need be neutral in his con- 
clusions — but surely one may expect 
a more objective initial approach. 
The open i itg of Dr EvecsJey’s intro- 
duction is no more . reassuring than 
that of his preface: “The planner 
is almost uitiversuily feared an^j dis- 
liked . . . seen ns .society’s greatest 
enemy, in league with property 
developers mid speculators, a con- 
spirator against the common weal.” 
On what sort of evidence acceptable 
to a trained historian or demo- 
.g raphe r is that generalization based ? 

i)r I. vers ley’s theme is tEtat 11 the 
office of the planner is, today, the 
most import mi t part uf urbun ad- 
ministration in its totality”, but 
that” his present training does not 
qualify him In undertake this large 
task M . indeed, the very fact thut the 
planner (apparently) is generally 
considered ” u monster, earth-roper, 
breaker nf communities, promoter 
of neuroses, destroyer of national 
heritage ”, though these are the 
exact opposite nf Ins uinis, is evi- 1 
deuce of a crisis in education. The' 
author s purpose, however, is not to 1 
prescribe a curriculum but •• in 
show some uf the underlying trends * 
In society which any form t if plan- 1 
nmg education ought to\on si tier 1 

Tlie planner is described ns ullo- ‘ 
caior of the use of soiree resources 
bet wean social pur pesos and social r 
classes— a inafor distributor of v 


weulLli and ivuliiiru In our society. 
He is likely m deny this — “lie whs 
hroughl up m he u consciciirious 
crnitsmiin, uiimmisturing tho law 
of the land devised by those . , . 

democratically domed but time is 
merely his lack nf pnliiical iiuder- 
KLanuiiig. If the role is us inc-scnp- 
uole as Dr Eversley deli lies it, per- 
haps it should he emhnircd In 
uinro positive u manner. The* plan- 
ner should adopt- the ethics ot the 
tiaditimml professions — medicine. 

Jaw and Lhc church — namely, a lirst 
and persunnl “ concern with tlie 
health, rig Ins find spirits nf ihe 
community *’. Dr Evers ley is clcur 
himself on the code nt‘ erhics : *• || L . 
must have objectives and they niusi 
meet the wishes of Lhe clociors us 
they express them in their political 
choices, and they must a| sn con- 
sciously sufuguuid tlie rights to 
their share of a better life for those 


and greater hopes tin participatory 
planning— In the disiiilvuiiiuge <>l 
the former. If only the plan oers had 
gone to the people, they would nut 
have made so ninny mist nkes (high- 
rise apart men ts and .ill that). "The 
people know wind they want " is the 
slogan of the populist phi liners, but 
(hat, in fact, is tin less reuci iotiury a 
duct line than tlie doctrine or cliiisi 
paternalism. Ami wh.u is astonish- 
ing is the doublethink of some 
iieu-Marxisi advocates of the former 
wliu, in oilier entire xts, will mu 
hesitate to say tliui mass conscious- 
ness is shaped hy the capitalist 
system, tliiit people's wishes ore 
hugely lictrriimicil by the social 
order in which they are suciiili/ed, 
i<y the inaiiipiilaiion of Lhc mass 
media, by advertising, by ihe educa- 
tional system mid much else. 


whose voices are not heard through 
the normal democratic processes " 
(the old, the young, the recent 
arrivals, the illiterates, the semi- 
nomads). 

That sounds reasonable enough, 
but is it really quite so simple ? [s’ 
the planner deliberately to forsake 
his constitutional position as ser- 
vant of tlie elected reprose n tatlves 
of the people and set himself up as 
defender of -the public interest as 
he interprets it, perhaps in conflict 
with his employers? If so, how will 
he assess and reconcile the interests 
of majority voters, minority voters 
nnd non-voters ? How, indeed, will 
he discover the interest of the last 
category ? Should lie serve their 
wishes or their needs ? “ Govern- 
ment ”, as Dr Eversley says a few 
sentences later, “is by definition 
responsible for t] u . welfare uf all 
citizens. Leave aside where the 
del mi non conies from, the problem 
remains that expressed demands are 
not necessarily the saute as best 
wierusis. . 

It is fashionable to epptiust (inter- 
nal 1 st planning of recent decades 
with the current small beginnings 


What then of the planner who, 
having read Lite sociological litera- 
ture of recent decades, wishes to 
preserve the intimacy and cninitiu- 
nity-sense of slum areas by rehabili- 
tation, because that is what the 
people want, rather than force them 
inru new towns and a new way of 
life they do not apparently enjoy. Is 
that a socialist or a conservative 
policy, progressive or reactionary ? 
Is it merely giving the poor what 
they have been taught to want in a 
capitalist society- -their snug place 
in the existing order ? Forcibly 
moved— once the spell of the past is 
truly broken, and that takes a long 
time— might they nor after all come 
to prefer fresher air, greener grass 
and more spacious surroundings? 

How dues the plaimoi actually 
determine bis social goals? As Dr 
.Eversley says, “for rlie Middle 
European Marxist visiting I.nndon 
for the first lime" (how many such 
visit London these days?) "the 
planner is ihe tool of the ruling 
classes, while m tlie conservatives 
he uppeurs . a dangerous cum mu- 
nisi ”■ Dr Ever.sley’s own view nf 
hiin-ia little better. U seems, that lie 
is an aesthete : •• All his travels, his 
coffee-table books, and the slides 


y shown him by !ii< iiisnuiiCM s. (-midi 
I turn him into acrrpiing aesthetic 
.! tortus Irrelevant to his- cnrivm 
t situation.’' I'lii.s tilings tote to what 
- seems to he the real, if not in- 
tended, heiin of the hook j caustic 

s attack mi those who pursue sun 
I dards m vnrinnee with the apparent 

« immediate mu te rial it of the 

1 majority, fit' cmisei vatimiisi and 
• environmental piiiieeiinii groups Ur 
Eversley says : “Their whole tone 
w one o) affluenee. tradition . . . 
the myth of Met rie Eng la mi, the 
(■ood Old Uuvs, belief thin the post 
wits butler ili.ni the present." ills 
own tone is a little despemte: 

“ Increasingly, our society is being 
dimiioateil hy ninservaiionisis of 
one kind nr another.” VVhul will a 
future hisinriun, quantifying what 
has been conserved, make of that 
trained historians view ? 

Dr Eversley dislikes the “self- 
appointed arbiters of taste ". Hut 
how else is lusie to he determined ? 
Aesthetics, like ethics, cannot be 
made the subject of line mating — 
and probably meaningless -opinion 
polls. 

Where, Dr Eversley asks, is tlie 
voice ol the people ? Thai brings its 
back to a -point made earlier. Aru 
planning standards in be deter- 
mined by iippcnl in the consumer 
demand deliberately created by tho 
salesmen of a capitalist system nr 
the unthinking values Into which 
rhu lower classes are socialized ? It 
may only he the rich man who lives 
in u castle — lint jc si helically (ami 
from oilier viewpoints also) castles 
are probably better than the hovels 
uf the poor man content to remain 
at his gate, The cost uf pulling 
electricity power lines under 
ground when passing through fine 
country is uiidnidnedlv excessive, 
but it Is not good enough to s.iv that 
U would pot the burden on “ people 
who are quite indifferent m the 
sight «>l powei lines, which they 
uccupt as |>.ni ot the landscape". , 
That is too putruui/iog. Smoly one I 
of the purposes nf edmaiion -in- t 


rile | 

,s to teach att a. 

Pleasures of seeing ^ 

Consistency Is not D f n 
^roiij* poli.i and here, ib 
he declares that “the p| 

l;i,k . ! s n °' to set up hli 
■vardsuck, hulfwQy be J en , 

ciousinjss of the knightly d 
and lhe total lack of all lstte 
great majority of the 2 
but to point out the coft 
m i ttctio.i and the benefits 4 
tMKtion as they affect the J 
co mm unity”. The neiunj J 
advocated here-tho planner? 
is merely to point things out a 
de.. isi on makers— is hard to i 
eilu with his views MpreW 
where; It is nothing like the' 
of ethics recommended earlier’ 
bias in the last part of the «n 
also deserves attention. Sfiouk 
conscientious planner not also 
out tho benefits of conKrvstloi 
the costs of destruction ? And. 
what sort of conservation [ 
easily dismissed : it rum 
" every scrap of urban eppj 
that is more than fifty yean tM 
"trees, grass, hedges, p3 
estates" (pejorative adjectW 
colour die rust) “as neIU 
course, as beautiful setterf 
every description 11 . 1 

YVhtir is wrong with plan 
apparently, is that they lack a J 
of values : egalitarian nluty 
cause, though they are ieen u 
tools of speculative builders,! 
tiers it Iso suffer front irreleva 
ihelic values. How these egal 
values are to bo implemented 
planners' tusk is merely to poi 
costs and benefits is another j 
In any case, the whole thing 
their fuult : “They lack the 
lion und the training, the i 
mu I stimulus, the reading a 
ciissiun." That may be hr. 
mem. What is equally dear i 
they need nbovo all— before 
l ion ai courses in half-digetp 
non lies, politics and sodo 7 
i i d Ini tie in riuorous Ctantj 


t i d ini tig in rigorous 
thought. 


IMJ 

ftl enzo. Ore nt Act opltwi's 
it'WerM. 287pp. Ilainlyn. 

in 900 aircraft, iiu lmling tin- 
i,- airships and u few designs 
tiers supersonic liner in i In? 
jSottS, which was never Imili, 
;deded in this sunipliiou.s 
[ leaipIlBtion. It covers air- 
tiitopment from lhe Wriglu 
fiucurreiit supersonic types, 
hud civil. The selection is 
flfwll-inforiiied uml the des- 
s in adequate, each one he- 
iapisd by a drawing in lino 
«. A goad appendix provides 
'details. 

ii Johm R. Air Defence nf 
lErifoiii. 207pp. Shop per I on : 
lit £330. 

lure come hock into their 
j iD systems of air defence 
ia lime when missiles were 
to have stincrseded them, 
's hook traces tin.- 
iair defence in Itritaiii from 
shows how it Itns adapted 
strategic, tactical and terli- 
changes. The srmy rcKolvex 
ant insistence on the need 
aircraft adequate ii. per- 
iod numbers in make guml 
jttealon nnd tracking svs- 
a Bin serve its u deli-nem. 

y and Memoirs 

lit'Git. fieticerri Hm ■unrtl 
ktrica. 4blpp. Oxford Uni- 
Press. £4.50. 

study nf “ ihe Fresi- 
Hurvard, not of the United 
BBostonians say) is timt-ly: 
wslsodologlcaled u va I i him I 
to present discontents 
^education", iciioi 
ma® n T {or . Harvnral from 
“^wheu lie retired .ifter 


serving as President fur fortv venrs. 
hi that tune lie made ihu small 
seven ice a i h-eini my - 1 ike college into 
a wor Id- f anted university. The book 
s scholarly with a good im, notes, 
lull ling ra pliy and index It is n work 
of refemne uml ,nt illuminating 
biugnipliy. h will lake a |.u t ,f ro . 
placing. 

Mouivn. Moniv. PoidiiM Mu Cheek. 

I / Ipp- 1 1 uicliiiismi. (2.50. 

Monty Modlyu has mude u speciality 
uj tlie iinali.islii'ii interview. Here lie 
I’liuiu-rs on aluiut ihe tilings he has 
dune and the people lie has nu-t in 
hi.s career, 'lhe result makes genial, 
light-weight reading. 

dossil's 

/he .So fires nf llnntcc tind Per si us. 
J raiislaied ami edited by N in II 
Kudd. I‘).tpp. Penguin. Paperback, 
■Hip. 

Ninll Umld uses lor hi.s liaiisluiion 
a verse of six variable heats. Rhy- 
med couplets he avoided as loo tight 
a .tucket fur [lie llorariun xcrino, and 
prose becuuse of its loss of rhythmi- 
cal vitality. The Satires of Pursius 
were chosen instead of Horace's 
Epistles us being more important for 
the si ud v of satire. Professor Rudd's 
successful transitu inn is relaxed and 
urbuiic in tlie Horace, and skilfully 
meets the much more complex diffi- 
culties of Permits: here the notes 
at the end tire particularly helpful. 

Kcoiioinii's 

now iky, Marixn. Studies iu the 
History of i'.eunomic Theory he- 
^r*i p 228pp. Mac mi I la u. 

Marian llnwlcy lias set nut and ana- 
lysed seventeenth, eighteenth and 
early iiiiieteeiuh-eeimiry iirginnems 
uhour money, interest, value, pricing, 
(listribiitiiiii, utility, wuge> uml profit, 
iu tliidr eontenipurary iniellectiiai 
umhieiices. She descrihus uod 
examines reciprocal influences 
aiming ihe build' -known fashioners 


nf economic thnugln (Locke, Petty, 
Adam Smith. Ricardo, MaUluis, J. S. 
Mill, W. S. Icvons) nod amniig those 
less known (Uitpuit, Culpenper, Mnn, 
(-miriiol, Senior, Ctiiitilhui. Sny, 
Steuart, Eniigfield). Tliiit is an 
instructive, schnlnriv ami surpiis- 
ingly topical work. 


Education 

Skijtcu, MARfiAttF.r, and Hamlin, WiLr 

Hek E2 2 s! , rfren M Work - 147 PP- 
lhe schoo! Margaret Skmdi sinned 
11 Stamford, ConnecLicut, which Is 
t escribed m this book, is for chit- 
men from three upwards and is 
based mi Moutcssori principles. 
v\° nttpor lance of providing suit- 
Bhle niutermls to stimulntc children 
by their senses as well as through 
tlieir intellects is stressed, and 
freedom lint not license is the rule, 
in England wliut we might call a 
play school is an “ early learning 
centre., in Stamford. The word 
piny IS rarely mentioned and the 
tiuiiiors i-oiisiuntly call activities 
work which in an English set- 
ting wnuhl be called “ play T s this 
just an interesting matter of trails- 
aria ii tic semnntics or like man- 
setnamic questions dnes it indicate 
n basic difference of approach to 
the early years rf childhood and the 
ways our societies are structured ? 

History 

Strange, Mahk. Cape to Cairo. 278pp. 
Cape. £3.95. 

This is an account of Uritlsli expan- 
sion in bon t hern Africa and the Nile 
valley in die last two decades of tlie 
nineteenth century. It is mndc up 
of two long essays on two distinct 

R incesses iu the Partition of Africa, 
nked only by Rhodes's ambition to 
sec tlie map painted red from the 
Ciipe to Cairo. Professional histo- 
rians have worked thoroughly over 
this ground, and several indfvidual 
episodes have recently attracted 
attention from more popular writers. 
There is room for more comprehen- 
sive accounts, hut Mnrlf Strange’s 
in-use strives ton hard Rfter popu- 
larity, and he is less concerned with 
writing serious history than his 
lengthy "Notes on Sources” would 
HUgeest. Tho result is a fair-tn- 
iniddling example nF television- style 
history, catering for post-imperial 
nostalgia rather than introducing 
the layman to die history of Africans. 

Journalism 

CnorntR, Jii.i.y. JoUy Super Too. 

lfiOpp. Eyru Methuen. £1.95. 

A furl her rullcciimi nf .(illy Cooper's 


articles front Th§ Sunday Times. 

Distinctly feminine topics mingle 
with more down-ro eaiili fare. Tlierc 
Is a lightly maliciuus piece from 
behind the scenes m a hcauiy con- 
test. As the title suggchts, ir is all 
good girlish fun with nothing subtle 
to leave you guessing 

Natural History 

IlDUN. Urn bert. Atlas of lUunt Life. 

128pp. HeiiieiTiaiin. £2.95. 

This Atlas of Plant Life shows, con 
imcni by continent, the distribution 
of wild and cultivated plains in their 
natural terrain and so relates them 
at once to the climate and topo- 
graphy of die region. The symbols 
and the captions of the plates carry 
English names, though a Latin list is 
given m the end nf (lie bonk. Many 
of the numerous and excellent illus- 
trations by David Nockcls and Henry 
Barnett show plants in their natural 
settings and sn give a acne nil impres- 
sion of a region such as the impene- 
trable rain forests of Africa, the 
gentler deciduous woods nf Canada, 
ihe brilliant flowering trees of parts 
of Australia or the deserts of Smith 
America. 

_ Crops arc considered in the con- 
tinent of their origin, not necessarily 
where they now form a staple food. 
A final chapter emphasizes changes 
due to man's intervention and shows 
some of the must important plants 
that have made a significant contri- 
bution to food In *h<T new habitats. 
The text makes interesting reading, 
free from technical Itics. From it a 
broad evolutionary pattern emerges 
showing how plants have adapted 
themselves to tlieir environment. 

Social Studies 

Scorer, R. S. Pollution in the Air. 

148jg>. Rou Hedge and Kogan Paul. 

This is a most unusual book, even 
among the richly varied texts that 
have been published within the field 
of air pullution. In its limited scien- 
tific parts, R. S. Scorer attempts a 
straightforward, unequivocal method- 
ology but in the book's main areas 
of predominantly 'social political 
and aconomic comment, the discus- 
slop Is more brand ranging, specula- 
tive and controversial. In these mens 


it is a highly pi'rvniiiili/t-ii axiimnt 
which is enormously simulating and 
certain to piodncu healed debate. 
Not everyone will agree whli I'm- 
fessor Scorer’s sue in I and vr.oiuiniic 
views nr tin.- political philosophies in 
which these are set. Bui unhudy 
could read Liiis book wit limn closely 
examining his own attitudes to tlu> 
problems of air pollution ,mil pos- 
sible remedies set against itm bark- 
cloth of increasing demand and de- 
creasing global resources of power 
nnd other commodities. 

World Affairs 

CrrruAV, Lnvm. The Tmliaht nf 
the Primitive. 257pp. Hale. C3.50. 
Smne of this survey has already been 
published ill America but this should 
not deter anyone with serious 
thoughts about die survival nf the 
few reniuining prim hive races from 
scanning through this partial luhash. 
Lewis Cut low is widely unveiled «nnl 
his range of experience' goes buck to 
the crucial prewar era, giving liis 
judgment a vital lengtlt of pcrspec- 
Lice. He takes up-to-date looks ut 
such geographically diverse pcuples 
ai the Jivnro Indians of F.ijuudor, the 
Eskimos, the Conge Pygmies, the 
Masai nf Kenya uml Tanzania, ami 
the New Guineans. Mr Col low rightly 
points to a comparatively recent 


lose arcus 


change nf European altitude in some 
quarters which has re scr vat inns 
about the unassailable supi'i-iurilv of 
Western over primitive culture, lie 
should, however, have drawn atten- 
tion to the awkward fact tlmi some 
tribes emerging from their primitive 
stare would not thank Kurnpcuns for 
holdjng them back from rlieii- smell 
of civilization. Mr Cntlnw concen- 
trates on trying to call our attention 
to preserving thoir survival n.s they 
are, just as we wish to preserve wild 
animul life, Europeans of insjghi, if 
not emerging primitive peoples nf be- 
wildered ambition, will feel them- 
selves rather more behind than 
against him. 

Douglas Day’s Malcolm Loierv, 
which was mentioned in W. J. 
Weatherby's Viewpoint on November 
23, will be published by the Oxford 
University Press in this country on 
jnuuury 31, 1974. 


The unmanageable city of Rome 
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ROBERT C. FRIED : 

Planning the Eternal City ' 

World" Wa^n™ E ’ l ‘ ,,ni, ’ fi Sll,c • 

346pp. Vhl e University Pruss. £5.75, 

Robert Fried takes us through the 

I- C 3 St 6 2 f urbful planning in Rome 
sinca the Second World War before 
he has reached tho bottom of bis 
third page. He points out that efforts 
j ng . a now p,an aiK * having 
It adopted took nearly twenty years, 
in the course of that dnie the popu- 
■ latiop rose from l{ million to more 
than 3 million, so that much of the 
growth that the plan was sup- 
ptwed to regulate had already 
taken piece. In the absence of 
« new plan, tlie city grew in accord- 

• S™ 0 , 1 * or Jf s l' wi* Mussolini's 
mastdr-pJan of 1931, « or in accord- 
ance with die convenience. Interests, 
and opportunities of thousands of 
builders, operating outside any legal 
STOSWk ' TJie now plan, adopted 
in 1962, has yet to be implemented : 

The city government has been 
PObce fcs tenitory ln 
order, to prevent the sabouage of' 

, P* n.- it. iuw . afao r been 

i!* raise wuLoi for ^e : 
fmpfqvements included in 
Pjan* The agencies of faf 

* w Swerrnnent for tfjelr 

5? 1 “° n8 *00 eSonpe^ 

metic with tlie city’s hM: 

mastering to iei 
. ne^de,. bor. anxiotis to comply With' 
te pluming choices. T f W U1 

Need pne read on ^ 

■ - because Mr Pried has 

aw^itod tfie oheljepge of trylng^to' = 

unml a ^*L!S.d nt,inR ^ ^ experience of so'' 
unmanageable a city as -■ Rome 

■gauitt ; o set of. basic- princiS 
-Wwt is no mean aim. And Ef* 
achievement is scarcely Jess, fats : 
cause, if one puts aside a . centrin' 
tmtttlvnwH. end an occasionally 
too Weighty effort to be fair, ha : 

niVMillt-Ar' an ? 


teS“ loes of his ,abours is Bom ° 

? ets dMe enough to 
mark by recalling that the 
R °‘ nans e woro splendid plan 
Si ; 1 " 01 of Koine. They cov- 

bulk h f« kn ° Wn wo r ,d v/h * 'ides 
« i u t0 „ geometrical, patterns 
straight lines and diagonals and 
E™£ er - r »sht angles. Yet classical 

PBLS? *!i evr u r 1 Pl° nn ed creation. 

haphazardly from the 
intermingling of primitive com- 

H fls ' “P Jts . hills With the 
f Ab l *? therin 8 Point and 
SiSJn 6 1 ° nj? ubl,c assemblies and 
public buildings. After the Gauls 
packed ■ and burnt the city in 

rebuild iS a f i ecision was tak on to 
reouild in the same place with 

Sf^iJ reec *? m . °ll° wed to pri- 
vate iHtilders. When, fay Caesar’s 
time, the Jetty] had grown to a total 

devalS!i/ 0 S ,000 i 1nI,al ? Itanu * had 
largeIy . without public 
direction or control. Regularity, the 
right angles, the cardo and the 
regarded as very 

S? R 0 ™^ ,l,Ca k ry out R. osta bw not 
tor Romans, , who. preferred theb- 

'»'»}■ Ending Streets ' whith 

fhls 5 ^ P S >tOCU * n ir « m the sun and 

brpader steeets and some degree pf 

the populace. The last to take this 
unpopular approach was Mussolini 

•ferl,in P r S * fld his ideas thus 
. Wlthiq five years, Rome must 

Sfef “lie IT, 1 r Vel, °u*.^ "to' all the 
p|es of the world— vast, orderly 

b^^otorderiy^ ^ and p ^ e 4’ 


from whidt tho Vid dci Pori Imiierl- 
ah, known in his day an Via dell’ 
Inipcro, opened the great vista to 
the Colosseum. He thus made quitu 
certain that, as curs increased in 
number, Rome’s finest classical re- 
mains would hear the full shock of 
noise and vibration and the historic 
centre would have to deal with the 
Fnr k f" of a far -Boater capacity 

cSuld’ablirl trafHC im ° “ tl,a " 11 

Arguably, Mussolini colild not 
been expected to look so far 
wrnni e * 8 [ppl®s he cJiosg were 
bad the more recent 
example immediately behind him of 

the hnnvv.hflnffail .. 


, t-r: -d IW MD kWJj 'fie. 

produces an excellent amount ' of 
mronmai ion, Despite his dry- 
approach he does ^ conceal his 


ipye tot so prepastevous a place, and 
n t$ Ho surprise that one of the 


.Mussokni • regarded medieval 
JjSi W jlSj S as picturesque, filth" 
und had, no compunction irt remov- 
uig whatever stood . in the way of 
am! f<?r broad boulevards 
HI 1 ;? ;&*■ great . classical monif 
uwnta. i He. , shtfred . the executive 

£t? t !5ri l ^I lre L t Poram by- moViag 
bis .offices from Palazzo Chin] : i« 

is «1U one of. th^ fburist sjgh^ 


. 0/0 10 ma K0 me 
i canih?W °| d u C rS \„ a m 011 U mental 
f l?, - ' ^ e * 11 be them, was 

5H* ■"I?* i. f roi P - greater dapreda- 
?iS l, iP r Funds, so that eveji 
: the dictator’s plans were by no 
i means fully applied. 

1 „ 3 “ aliy arguably, however, uha 

Emh «hl/l“ nn t ra 0UBht tD h ^° 
"fij JSSJ? ^ how some foresight. 

eminent figures in public life 
hi ®P me responsibility for the 
huge damage caused by bulidina 

■ h£n^*. stII L in 5i ntain they 

that Rome would 
as it has and bo faced with 
®* urban Slices 
and traffic. The enormity' of 'what 
JJ 3 happening was either ignored 

1 Wty^e ”s °Uo 
traffic was said to faav« BiraJi 

roads with very Utrie fJndamS 

. .f 

^ ieve they know 

^ ef ® .WW.JwnSSS. 
kSl 0 f '£f»fe.'S r denuKr«,lc 


J; IX in 1847 Mild lost it in 1926 
I when tho Fnsci.its phii-cd tho city 
ii under u gnvenim directly appointed 
u hy ant] |-Lvs]]{iiisilili> to tlie giivei'ii- 
u mem Hence, ihu doiiincr.it ic system 
■- installed ufter thu war Inul mi 
f experience behind it. .Thu pnstivar 
c Immigration from the countryside 
3 and from the south 1 ms not only 
t greatly increased rhu number of 
i inliabitants but has placed an In- 
tolerable weight un social services 
t in a city ill-prepared by tempera- 
ment to handle the worries of 
* W- especially when this meant 
t snowing some administrative vigour. 

E The municipality does not simply 
suffer a shortage of money : it lias a 
huge deficit. Because of Lhe lack of 
! ronra of industry, there is 

I additional difficulty in absorbing 
1 u The largest industry is 

building : thus the interests of the 
i speculators coincide with those of 
i the proletariat and sub-proletariat, 
who together have erected the suf- 
locating circles of cement on every 
Side of the city. Privilege does not 
always have to be bought in Rome. 
There are two separate diplomatic 
corps, one accredited to the Vatican 
and one to Italy and both enjoy 
immunity; Tlw puts landing example 
pi the abuse of this automatic 
privilege is the behaviour of rite 
RMSsiam who illegally built houses 
tnsme the grounds nf 
Hie VSHa Abamdek which under the 
development plan Is a "restricted 
Pwk ”, ^ Tho Communist . 
councillor joined in calling on the 
Foreign Ministry to ask the em- 
bassy to desist in order ro prevent 
g’M^hction of this traditional 
Koman villa, with no effect. Reti- 
gl^ mders and nationa] ministries 
, a *’ Mr says, "a? little 
1 il ftlM * a<: tbiich immunity 

eSasrie? ’’. TeS tl ° M “ rorei » n 

jBiit Mr Pried deals effectively 
ri h D lesse f- c, J tcd P r °hlem$ concern- 
ing .Romes; development of which i 
tne . .rang important is that the : 
1 not had »« 3a socio- ■ 


forced on them. He polnrs wf 
pristwur planning lias gM* 5 
*■ in something of a vacuum ~ 
tin knowledge about toe w® 
is concerned No ecwwjfl- 
xuciologists took part in uw 
inys from which tlie van 
sions of the master-plan W) 
Most sociological work aw“* 
lias been done by Ararxisis, 

has made conservative R 0 fl« 
that they were quite ■ J " 1 2 

nothing to do with sudi oww 1 
ences. “ Thus, for ewngji 
the city established a 
for the master vha «£*}■ 
director of the offl« .yjS 
member of the «aff to «g 
social reseorch.” 
undorsraiidabie not Ju*t 
the Italian aversion 
(which is strong, « 
statistics show) but becau r 
feeling that the . fi f f 

theorizing should nf ft Jjf Lj r 
by tiresome facts which 
rather In- the same 
light as Mussolini looked gt 
sance backstreets. 

Mr Fried spares the V? 
Church no blush^a. 
that real estate has been 
tionel form 

mem and that the ChMfwJ . 

est landholder In 
national government- ^ . ^ 
Indirect development-lan^, 
were estimated JJ J ^ 
million square Th 

twenty-three 
gious orders are 
8 among .the aunt L "®53 
culators in rhe city 
strongest opponent* o £0f 
buildSig rssirlcugw B , 
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pijmer, m,, _only bad linlo socio- 
! .ayoia- haying such UisiractitiN 
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ssE sji, 

Even the ley 

been unupually ^ 

Rome: they becam JJ.jgy 

church ll M ere 5IJ J£\»a ' W 

allowed the P r * st purs ^ 

the Catholic MJW {hey -irtwj 
ties in Runw 

tolerate ' 

simply oiwther JJ ® ^ uf . e 
which insliU. jej®' ^ 
on its . uniqueness - b5« »• 

this uniqyenes* has , 

v.ay witb planoers- . ' 
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dondi itt 

SuJarr . icgle : tl 


. WESTERN AUSTRALIA . ; 
cbn'Miai music; i iVirakv 

••.I tram • *i : i-’ ■ 


d.iyi dffiWU.-St'lS 

[in ahjjulu lb* pHiliP-d from tho Rusni-, Pasr or .visjryf an'i liiirawian m 
Mr. • rhe Nc» Ualterr'n r.f ijliler. (bun ol lhe 6 -ak«1Mu,ic. I lorui » • 
Tnleraint. t o. , l.nnif»ndcr>y l Nurihrin . Surer v uufiin i^t range $,y i,.Hi in 


t pM-ilD'd frnni the Rusni- 
(« Uolierrb tit ■ Older. 
0. . I.nnif.iiiitcrri' 1 Nuritinn 
ha. Hcf. i Jr Mil 1 io nbom 


Ireland /nih'llna,' Hef. UiMli 1 io nbom 
complrird ecldlculEupv. inr|ix)ln>t Hip 
nitaira -mif jifdieta-.-K or lhr«< r eferert 
.^ulJ^bo learned jiui lairr. Ihaa | Jrp>- 

•* r ”“ — -TTF^-r'' 

• -COUNTY BOROUGH OF ! 
TYNEMOUTH c - 

MBRARlV* UPPARIMRNT . 

I.HUtARIAMS flinda ApJU r£l>i* ro 
, £2 .2.(1 1' uildlni.iin E \Xfi! ft w L.A Vm 2 
irf MQlialem; rttnirtnm*. EI.R49 r«i CJier- 
leced tJbianta. ' *• 

7 trice latencies *HI ealj] lr«.n> Hi lap-, 
ujry tin adJlrinnni posts nr.ediMaiM by 

. lauTfC In. a «* c* hi ral (Jhiurv taABf. 

. uu.' . Inid'rtWl , pcnioM olVHild -»rlie fui., 

a idr.iBimni*Hno'H>:Bino,uii Umprluh' 
rdf l.lbriur, llowaid . -YirgBL NuiiA 
.-aildiH-Nl.d-l |J.V. 


uepcn^i'm ,un c;iauiia.-.iinns '.nj ,>p«|- . 
f'JfuililJead.ism In.'mi.ile are ■Ortlrdne'!-. 

teffl»^«r,iS5f a "V* ■ ,0 - 

Cpnlril Unit I.Hvniv ■> : ioCMrd? 

in ihe Si pie Rcreieiloi l.ihnuV '.uiiainn. 
hit b m ucuuaie uii» ir rteviiidn'itfu-. 
enj* «nle*, lerana eeiv,Le Cut ifom 
Ppl(. add IfsioniBi JadliMiL i.ir icoirox- 
NerrottS - leading (tiSiec . .• pin tided 
ebruugb li,co! cmnie. libiorid. Bi.,c« ■ 
banks 1.000 tccrce M.ujO. 'rur./.ninJ* 
l.VDfl: >cn*r Hike 11" A.u-uidri. i. l v od . 
s AH. ora per snniuli. »i. ■ Jretenr suil 
0»t There I* q IWclK miric:,l. .lift m in*. 


I'etriil sui| 
:il. .life, in I ha • 


oilbei p>Mi(Hli[ia' and farm, ,j 
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non Wt'JR UAJ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


THE POLYTECHNIC OP 
NORTH LONDON 

SCHOOL or I lim.\ UfANMIl I* 
2II7-JJ' l-vW» Kojii hlin, Kill. 
I.onjun (Jl il'S 

RliPAKrH ASMS FAN T IN 
tUlKAM.UiSlUF 

Tin Pol-, (ethnic of Noiih I onion 

Lihraiy |1||||-1 - 'WJ 111 unJciilKr A lull- 

» ran i l,i I ikitrec ■»! re-jln v .1 lie ■(jjn til 
pjit or li - piriuufflni-.- m iaiJ.jn.ilue 
llio proccMlng i.nd m: ■■>! Ul nock (al 
pkmiii Ji-Uk-J into ijilmulj c In (ill led 

C'jllk-kHuiM (r ll-e wi> true Bulldlru>». 

A Re.ejich AiiliLint li loaulrrd to 
earn pile nnd aid.iniro ibu proenuitlcin 
01 th« b,vJc JnU. ultiont to chooaln* t 
•tiitm 'mu v- ill Include cumroMUr* 
dklu on Ih* Dilmiani.iicj mid dlsudwiK'iitfl 
ot diner cm available cliullUailona and 
[lie i rid il>> cent* In luir lime, etc., of 
piMemliif 111 cm, mill dr lUihum Lb< 
hIJ of KnlrjlUcJ (UN O.) irivlcef. 

The wiirfr will be under ih< J-'Inl 
dl reel ion of in mcrubcri ol j'.ifl. one 
* iht llhrirv nnd cine frors iba 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION I.IIIUAKY 

SENIOR Ml 'll A UY AMI' I AN T 

AW'LlCAIIMNs uni IflHltd fi-m 
Cll.XK I I III H UIlK MU \Ss l-r Hie 
ub.»c I'liil *hcch Inii-lt.. nmlniv c.ilj- 
loiuulnji nud u.m.Ijum iu Knl- 1 s Smile 
ire(.-rUn;< la an c Jiu-iilon llhuiy would 
be Oil uilianiaiie. 
salary tr.ilu f.l.iiu! lr. i’.iui) 

Al-plIcJi luni (one cc-pt i -.h-iul.l r>e tent 

S ' I mil llcccjntire lu Ihu Llhnrlun. Stilus] 
liilmallvn. VJni'enhv ul UXnilnahain. 
F.U ll»JE Jh.l. Iilrnii'iuiijin HIS 2 IT. 
Kifk-nnte SllfClW. 


CANADA 

unUtimity of a i hcrt.v 

lidniianiun, Albtrlj 


APPLICATIONS tie In died fur the 
poiltlun ul ASSOCIATE PKOH-SSOK 
inJ nublect to icpariie selection l HAIR- 


E ’ hiiaJ. ' ^to appdlrl’mfni ii’for'oni viai Stnriihi ’ Mlai* wll 'be~ 'arpidxlmulelt- 
the (Ltat Intwncc. bepliiiUia u won HCnn.l I7.fl0 Per annum mill itnndMd 
u poiiible ■utxiirmuallaa oendlli plui removal gram 


MAN ol l be irMnilr era n led IJI-PAKT- 
Mil NT OF KHLJdluUS s lUOil-S. 

Cdidl J.ilei in unit puiiCit Ph U- 91 
eqiilv.ilrni. nnd acidn/Tlc riiPenilhilKir* 
I >1 Ih la (iiailllun will ccntir uii inider- 

t iadiiule iricQin* nnd retcanh In ruber 
ilumiei or Par Eji>cm Sunlki. 


Salon 1 ! £1.427 pint £22! luppleiuen- 
uiiop per annum. 


MlUi. School of Llbruflnn* 
«K0 


Applleiiilon fount and further detain 

worn Mi. J. ' 

atrip. lofoin.. 

01-126 UlJI.J 


Informal biqultlct nelcome. (Tel. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE 

ll'nl.erelly or Loodom 
fi|Y(AI I fill, riihum. Sorter 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS are Invited, front pro- 
feuliinally" qualified GRADUATES wlltl 
prrrl.n* axpci lencc. for a PCJSf of 
ASSISTANT LIURARfAN In Ilk) Coll cl* 
LLbruy Iron Fabmary J974. to be ret- 
pouilMa (Ol icrlala and luma enquliy 
mark. 

Balaev will be on the trala £1,929 by 

S I 29 * IAJ la L1.04B, depending an quell* 
cdiloiu and experience. 

Further dcuilli may ba obtained Horn 
let Pci to nnd ofiuet io wiiom arpH‘1 1 
Kant lognBcr wiiii ihc nemca and ad. 
dieatet of iw'i relercct 14 ooplcl oledie) 
abuuld ba lent ay siai llatembar. 1971. 


Appl leal lone ihauld Include cuirldilum 
line and aanirt ol three relereea to be 
□r warded by tebmary In, 1974. n> tbe 
ean of Aria. Unlvrialtv ol Albctia. 
mo neon, Canada. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN 


LIBRARIAN 


APPLICATIONS are 
Ooicmlng nodi ol ilia 
above Statutory TOST. 


invited by Hie 
College lor tbt 

The conditiunt ul i ial jry, family ollaiv- 
■itcea, and aiuMrunnuiiiion lor tbit poet 
ore m (or a full piormanblp. 

Full turlleulait may bo obtained Irom 
the uiideralgned, to whom application! 
(three topic*) thould bo tnbmltted 


J ench him imi luicr ih.iu Thuuday. 10th 
atliur). 1974. 

*lr 
lib i 
io « 

. Colic# 

Mat Hole, fieereiun 


Appllcantf lie allied not to aubinll 
theli apDllcillon papcri 
namet ol th>ee rcltreei 


leiilmunlaia with theli xpollcailon papcn 
Pot to give the namet ol ih'ec 
IP i* Ijora ilia College may willc 


Unheifliy College. Dcirteld. Oul 


d Du liar, 
in In 4. 


UNIVERSITY Of DURHAM 


LIDRAR.V 


MOUNTAIN ASH URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS an Invited bom 
Local Government Ollletrt ten Ini lit 
Rtujlhrd laicludfng Londcmi end Wile* 


fell?; ^ r ’ 


TONS arc litkliod (or a 
--NIUR LIBB.VHY ASMS- 
Iba Reader Serried Settiuii 
Library. Dutlca will 


.. -jrvlctl 

library, Dutlca n„ 
anlttance to nudara and rcapuii- 
, for Ih* organ In lion ol the Imrr- 
LJbrarr Lcun larikt foe the buiainlilca 

ICU 

hould hava iome knnrr- 


Hie above appointmeitt ahkly li the 
In irrtlorll) in If 


and aaqla) idcnnt 
. Appl leant t thould hav_ ..... 

Now of French and Oernian and eboukt 


Ird In irnlorllVin lb* »*vein‘. Fijrrboi 
Haifa miv M obialnej liom the unJ 0 r» 


Balary allbin ««!• API £I.JH la 
11,644. The appclnmieni n ,uner inuuaMo 
andjerjilrwhlc tiy one mmiili'a nulioe on 

^affii.‘ , aariu«‘TJsss 

•m addtctwi of two pstyona la ivfedai 
eercrence may bn made, mini reneb iba 
uddMB^ned^nuj law IPaq noon on IJih 

Ta TiiirHaar 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

WFJiT NUTTINGHAMSIIIRB 
mvIblONAL EXULWTIVtt 


HUeraiion 
who luvg 
lion In 


a lull mm In the I He al develuplng 
itbool oamtn usitly. 

I’onni Bf niHriieitlon are obGloxble 
(■tumped adaiciKd entcloiK) liooi i tie 
Clerk to the Cioiernuia, I'dtuiian CWite, 
St Jrbn Street. Manafteid. and mould be 
relumed we aeon al ruitiMa. 


OLDIIAIM COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

conran LIBRARIAN iCHAinTR- 
riJi requited lo oitfanlre and Jucrlfp 
■he uillraa linrair. Salary Alt AP III 
•■f. II .9*5 by J unnml lecrcmente IP 
£ i , r; 5, ?. l “' lln l! »*I»rV fixed un ■ Mini 
within thll ithfe nciurdlng tu quyDIIi.a- 
Hum and picvldut rjt|Krtente. Conflenful 
work nut tonditiant in new premHe*. fli* 
day weak.. N.J C. fondlilpm 
Applltuti jim. by Itiler. living dcioH* 
or ule, cdtfrullun. (raining, axiwturiee 
and Huy other re lev uni ln|uimallnn jo- 
gothoi wub nu non and ifiirstti of iwu 
PCDinc 19 ftbum itfcrrike con be mjdg. 


norm all) Be Ghnncred LlhDriani Bui con 
it trill alto be alien tu graduatce 
i .MMcd • pioleiili-nal (xamiaa- 

LlbrarUnabip. S- rry according 

•"J quqHfi»j|i„ni pn the 
liJlr 1 1.494 to Cl.llon ibjn to IZ.tbi. 

I'un ier pjolculni, hum the Univrr.lly 
Llaiurlin. L'ltlvrnliy Llt-ur), I’alatu 
Ilurfwip. to whiiin appUtailuni. 

S™"S. M'ffidf Cf3 JSSUS-. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

ment L ‘2Fl| a j, e a ■“■wink 
1974 T '° ltn * We ,, ‘» m l»* Aifgutl. 

TIiO LetlUKtlilu It open |.v lecclallitt 
eJufun ** d 0f Bnollib Lu- 

5S3» MemK:,h?“!Ji “‘IS.? 

a killed. 

he obtained 

S®*?.™; R'lIit'ir.^TTie tfnlieraltv. New- 

mtnu fl rJiC!S! T} n ®, TR *J- wllh wlmm 
BPBltc aiton! (3 coolei). uacilirr wlilt the 
*" d o**ie»iei of dun icleieei. 
-f *. 8 1,01 lA«r mnn Ihm 

wi.i.lc« altar fhe aDPfjiunte ol tba Odrer- 
tucaicnl. Pleat* attain lelcienro TLS. 



Din 
IBcev 


W«l Of L'diiurtlloo, Fduculldd 
Cnlnn S|r*rt Wen, aid bam. 


PERTH AND KINROSS 
JOINT COUNTY COUNCIL 

BANDEMAN LIBRARY’ 

Peelh 

CTIAt\TDR'Er> LinRAtllAKS an In- 

vlira lo uj'ply for the ml or LENP- 

INQ LIBRARIAN In « libtary uilna 

■ auuua siWWBiai: 

’ f! C,ide CjWEiM* 

• •■■FPrm pf aBrijeuion ud full' danUd 
Ipl be oblilmlwn tbe County Ctrl! 


LONDON ROROUGII OF 
HAVERING 

LIBRA RIBAND CULTURAL 
A Cl IVITIES DIVISION 

ASSISTANT ARTS OFFICER 

.Sen{t ,r Oncere' Scale. <2.130 lo (3.16). 
plui London Wc/shiing. 

Duilei Inrlwfa the promotion and 
organUaifan ol profeixiuml culturul 
JrtJiilUai ih» luperyltlun nl a recent!) 
opened Am .Ceniie and Hu tnalmenaace 
« liaUun njib the Harerim aid Cuun- 
ai and the Qureni Theatre. 

Caodldur* iboivU hiva a wide ln- 
tertlt la Ihc Aru and pi.4K«i loud M- 
RilnUtralhe abUlry and qtrafilltaib'ni. An 
An» Ucgrce mould aico be <■( adraniage. 

rurthee details and app'uMljn form 
from the Borough Librarian and Atll 
Officer. Lontfuo .Boiuuah - of Ravering. 
Ceojial Library. Romford .RMI JAR. 

CL-.imq data i ifeh Dedcmbw.i W7J.- 



•V- STOCK EDITOR 

• A mar pogitlon | baa been ueaud lit Iba 
..RibRjti'apb'cal Dapartneat - of Junior 

7_Tbe ludcniful appifeiM will tu the Ann 
nuutmc Unit ihh thief ■ Blurt edltot 
with Uu preparation of rtraiojun and 
Wit® the, tmre hate ; ol booicc tnd 
” “■ 

yj^reti pdfi rtnwila lor 

appl leant 

lur_ 4 oae or ibws deoartmeu 


- Itwi. ijw gBewsiiiii . 
tewna.goldy: rWBoomWf 


UNIVCRSITV 0] 
EAST ANCLfA 


r- Awtio- 

^ . 

1 »nw« dewnmeul* 

..The person agBolpted faltkety m be 
.•ha . kpeRwH . (mfrenMnAng ! moil t^paclr 
[« Tnwluu gescrlpilan. ’AM iroond 
SSTtrtrobnblv but nai. neccntarfly i CBarr 

iS'J.™? TTw aMJUy fn arnik a* oqa o ( ■ 


j irtasHtss" darSKPA-S-Afs? 

In if|i. untirrmiy tihrary. > tar iiag 'njarr nudert, n he an m*|,. i 


«fl . . .. 

«rflp as^ 

ChMirrr J Libniritini with rrlevnot ripin- ; 
cure, idrolir le an ncadmile lib rot ?; 

1 Tin poll oJTei • jeope fur a ' pro|«9L9(»- 
all) qiLvilfied n>in-imdu«le librarian able' 
io ra Ice charge trf tbe djy ln day kdrnlui-' 
t nlKvn I'.| a llhrafr kerylet. In tria 
[nuance prnbaMy ifn uenoditwl depart-, 
mini. 

Aoplfniloiu, aMna full paillcurafi dt 
age, quaiintuidfle i,nd capitlrnec lagytbsr 
with lb* • oaoira and tHitwi of 1*9 
redcroei ihuuid ft- irnt m tbe Libryiiin. 
Lfn>tenlr|- of £an Angbu. No rt.it h NOR 
SBC. Irom v»h jnl lurlbc/ tntilraufalb air 
avail* We. at a* poi.iD'e and fit in* 
Guts uu luicr ■ nan 41 H JanuJIV. JU7d. 


CVumueneW* 

JWfeP J!* 1 w * u . ta <" reWon- of 

(2,500. There ar* Four week) bubuiI JiML. 
day and a *up^Mnpa»Upn scJitme ; will 

pSm.bbpttedtRiw glrfra fut'i mnlculDm 
I.nue and Willi I hq Mmci and mdrryjri 

two relbreei s)M|il 4 be mhmlircd by 
«■ Daceinber. Id j K . U„n n 
JTuatar F*v>l*Lhnijhd. Lail> flf.an Or.tnge. ' 
raoulh. Stlrilagohiiei. PKX |v» ■ 

* GENERAL EDITOR - ‘ v-'f 

Bffi'-ttdSSL *tS3is: 

preler-ied: ' .'4 . 

Write Soi jOTt TU. Tfaa Tima. BC4 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY 

LIBRARY 


Applicallons aie Invited from serving Local Govern- 
ment Officers In England (excluding London) and 
Wales for the post of 

REGIONAL CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 

Bletchley (Based at Woburn Sands) Library 

Salary : A.P.4/5, £2,235-£2,820 p.a. 

NJC Conditions of Service. Successful npplicont sub- 
lect to medical examination. 

Removal expenses of up to £115 and lodgings allow- 
ance of £5 per week pending removal. Mortgage 
advances ana guarantees also available in certain 
circumstances. 

Applications (no forma) together wllh the names and 
addresses of referees to the County Librarian, County 
Offices, Walton Street, Aylesbury, Bucks, to be 
received by the 20th December, 1973, from whom 
further details may be obtained. 

This advertisement appears with the approval ol the 
Staff Commission. 


TOTLE Y -THORNBR1 DGE 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DEPUTY TUTOR /LIBRARIAN 

Apllcations are invited for the post of Deputy Tutor- 
Librarian at this college of 1,000 students. This Is a 
new post available from 1st April, 1974. 

The successful candidate will have an Important rolo in 
the development of existing library services and a new 
multi-media Resources Centre. Candidates must be gra- 
duate chartered librarians, preferably with educational 
experience. Salary on Pelham Lecturor Scale, £2,153 to 
£2,958 per annum. 

Application forms and further details available from 
the Chief Administrative Officer, Totley-Thornbridgc 
College of Education, Totlcy, Sheffield S17 4AB. 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Bright, responsible girl (18-22) required for library of pro- 
resslonal association. Varied general duties and somo typing. 

dt)S,rab , lc - but not essential. Start. 
ry ,0 10 £M50 according to age and experience. 
Luncheon vouchers. Hours 9 a.m. to 5 p.ui., Monday io 

SSaS-5* telephone, stating age. experience and quail- 

ff ■yWV 1 Aa80C J aH °n °f Certified Accountants, 

23 Bedford Square, Loudon WCIB 3HS. Tel : 01-636 9129. 


from 


EDINBURGH CORPORATION 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

infcSfcy. yeaPS pMt quaUPlcal “ ,n experience In an acode- 

Coflego br SSfjch er hM ?nni! Hf ? r !? al ! on of the who,a 

„„ wh, 5h has 4,000 students aad 200 staff malnlv 
engaged on advanced level courses. * 

Salary scale, I2.16fi-E2.454. 

AS!!!? “Si f 2 r *S? f , rom the Principal, Napier College ot 

ns 


Driver Librarian 

£2,031 -£2,340 

niesnee S mu9t h0ld a Heavy Goods Vehicle Class 

Children’s Librarian 

£2,031 -£2,340 ! 

fflSy ^^. ,or lhe obov0 = PM,S ,rom 

. Job deaorlptlons- and appiicatton forma Irom fhn 

^NOON BOROUGHOF 



ST.; BARTHbLOMEIVS 
hospital 


luf'VbV* 1 

raiPK.7 UrtHiJf «n fMn. 



nftal. 

asrw 


IBM' bUI 


, REGISTRY ASSISTANT ' 

£!S!! n, fj , " Ul, F"“ Uw Cftalifnan. ■),, ?>,. 

■ J,d ,fta °«Pi*ii.-a*ertrere 

’■ss ’I'vasa.- 

* ? 4 ; 

aivHmJ .rfPuf 011 e «f»l«bli,oi ti(j« . ol^a 



Findyour place inBrifekr— 

LIBRARIAN 

}?* w ‘ l, V ,M 1 »«>'*• Research Station of tu v 
(ms iL'ijiiiivs nu experienced Librarian in 


/ |.|i .i.ui h sinuim lie qualified, and nrefFrTu. 
r , »."T.-r.-,l l.hrurums who have worked fa? S 
y.Mi-s m a .special library, with supeni* x -“ 
ruuu'if. Ihc appmnmium will be made at 7 S 
qi,illiflcntiou 

Write for application form to The Director 
Krltihli this. Watson House, Peterborough 
Read, London SWS 3HN, quoting refer- 
ence RD/WII/Gl/TLS, or telephone Mrs 
White on 01-73G 1212 ext. 511, 




BRITISH GAS 



ilea 


INNEn LONOON 
EDUCATION AtmiOniTY 


iassi fied advertisements 


Children's Book Editor 


f-’f mi nliliH fur lira lr 
-.(nl IKl. Hhl.lt inter! 
vJtl»-il mu) i.hikt* Ir.mi si- fits 


neBcnn li»ve uu c»cifiiisi n|ii»uiliiiiiCv f..r 
SjU’i *n«t VomiB H'-A' l" iHfaiuui,-. IJi.- in. 
ih Btoaiy ami *muJ4f» ‘i hu.»N. i\ vutk-.l n 
■srlu goclnl liMxry l" ». Ulrly ]ii:iImi 1 l»<-.»l.s Im iriiu ili.il n-jdi-ta, 
SCm lire Ilk-links dll t-Oclr.jvr i ui|m .if iira-liu t - iihi i- jMity ly 

bpyjfor iniarnillonnl ,ci«1iti«»ira. 

L,l lj London. Ilu> filipiRIllliHllf Mill ».ill Im flu* I'liiuiilriji, „>| H - 
m;iDI 4iN cdlliny i»f »>•« Hlk - ' l,, i r\i'lll 1 jl ms ; fin- iniri:ilniii uf 

; lialsiui "IU' uu i iilliii iiislii' ».ilr» Ir.un . ills- I 

^eimUljrul su-ulliii'U’i . «i»S ■!■« suit nml iiiiisIijm- ul ugluy. 
t'kiit ul*f)'. pemii'ii. lO'I'A vlimir iiiul nilis'i !>< iiciiis. 

fdjveixliil sliOliU tin VI- ihhiw )i.iIs I-\|>. I uiiu- in lli. s.. inUi UinnIJ 

^ ti»i« Itar fllllssl p. issl Ills' nilniiiijli.nl In M.in.iyiny Dire, Mr, 
E.-iU Bern l.millcd, 21 Ni\s Mini Stiu.iis-, I nn.l.in I i 4A UA. 


Chartered Librarians 
in Secondary Schools 


Applications are invited for appointment to the post j 
Librarian grade III at the following schools; 

ST. AL0YSIUS’ COLLEGE (Secondary Boya') 

Hornsey Lane, N.G. 

ST. PAUL'S WAY (Secondary Mixed) SCHOOL 
Shelitierdiuc Close, E.3 

8ION MANNING R.C. (Secondary Girls) SCHOOL 
St. Charles Square, W.10. 

Salary scale £2,073 to £2,1*71. 


COUNI Y BOKOlHill ul UKIGlllllN 

BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
LEARNING RESOURCES 

DEPUTY HEAD OF LEARNING RESOURCES 
AND LIBRARIAN 

Hi Peptiiy IfeAii/I ihrni lull (■ ic-i'uii-ihk' i>> ihc lli.nl uf I c, lining 
Is.roti for himivaiive icikivl.i|>iiHni ■>( lire librjrv njurni. IU 
Uid ajmilliurullnli. iin-|u.liny lUlive iimi >i'i«urs. .mil new 
jrd'usut In learning proem, miJ hull. ling >n j siihjunilul nnn- 
r ~3 colie^lion. 

NEulhvill librarian*), piclrrnblv tr-.iln.ifc^. v illi ii|i|.i.ipiblr r\|>rll- 
si md iowrrils In DiiJintii: Ulu iru. >l...nlil ih.iI.l- .b|i|>li 0 k<ii.>u by 
Uliwi I9TJ for Ilia |ii>kl, ijlaty in t. nli * 

l.-brduaili and i|ipllcat[..ii Inrun lri<n> Uu- Huivn is 1/121. Ilriphiun 
h.i-Atiur, M.iulstvii.rtiili, Iti i.'I.i.iii, IIS‘2 4< 1) ^ I i-U-tilimtc llilyliion 
Ml 


/t/i/ihViifion forms and further detaiU 
from the liauentian Officer, hstab. Mli, 
Hall, I. (union, SHI 7 PR. (Tel : 633 7546). 
Completed application forms to he remmti 
I I days from date uf this advert. 


NORTH-EASTERN EDUCATION* 
AND LIBRARY BOARD 

The Noiih- Rust ern Education and Library B«“ 
the authority responsible Tor providing cm i* 
Service in part of co. Antrim and the eastern p 
of co. I.ondonderry. riKfariiB 

Applications arc invited from Chartered lib £K 
fur lids senior post in the Board’s deveWpN*^ 
rary Service. 

Central Division 
Librarian 

Salary Stale £2,5.15.£3,165 
in the County Library, Demesne Avenue, 
Ballymena 

The successful applicant will be re 9 u Jr{r! LLrf*Stoi 
Northern Ireland Local Government orticenr 
animation Scheme. . . , _ tU . »». 

Application forms can be obtained^ »nd "Ubr 
nei Officer, North-Iiustern Education «oa ij 
Board, County Hall, 182 Galgorm Koadjwjg 
co. Antrim BT42 1HN, and should be return 
later than Friday, December 2 b, 


Technical Policy Section 

Assistant 

Information 

Officer 

£2460-£3615 

penon ojipolntoil will tm h inumber of n email 
. mnaoalilfnQ llm Dopodmuni'Q Inhumation Ollfcor 
1 " preparlnfl exhlliltlone, nublfcnlfoim and proas 
'H«J ,on tno work ol tlm Dcpartmonf. Car.li nmmlior 
ihTi « m 8 JP® c f^c rc*»ponr.lbiRliofl rolnlril lo llm 
m/ciure of lhe Dopnrlriuml. Tlio new recruit will bo 
jcijKMisible lor Infoimatinn on Iho v/ofK of Iho 
J2H Branch of the Depmtmmit. 

« n a ' l0u W prcloniljly uosaeas previous 
1 SnTn, wpodonco In tho archliochuul or olhor 
field g, and he oworo of curtunt archlloclufal 
IB- QuallflcaUons In erchilnctufo. display or 
MwnlW wou ^ Ul ' ndvantago, Hut are not 

SH"« wndlllona of scr-.-lce, Including an averago 
n oiirweekandgeneroustc-Rvoandi;icknosshcncfil9. 

returnable bf January 4. front the 
S), County Hath London. SE1 7PB. 
°«Pirini8Btol AfchiUcture and Civic Dcalon 


GRLATER LONDON COUNCH. 




[East Su 

Elions 


B3ex County Council 


West Lothian County Council 

librarian 


Applications are invltpd for the PP^. 

Librarian at BATHGATE ACADEMY. ^ 

natary— Charlaied Librarian (Ct,80B-£2^3?l .. . 

Part I Registration o^utraDon of 

Examination or 2 or 3 Groups Of Rogist - a 

lent (£1.4 1KI; 644). • ‘ : 1 • ■: ij 

A re<iponoib:iily element of £10P iH'bd an 
Possession of a University Oegree would .. 
edvaniaga. i- ' ■»' 

Application forms and further P? f ' !C county 
able from lhe Director of E J fc 5J![?lap hint bt ftU6 
Linlithgow, and should be lodged W.1 . . . 

14lh December. 1073. , oH fl CAi“ 

County Buildings,. count/ w 

LINLITHGOW. 


qf, t 118 are Invited Irom Chartered LitnuflariS for the 

Librarian', Brighton 

!!3-£3,729 


,, librarian: 

1 

18 '197a' .^POinied would be responsible, from isl 
• fJPT. .Pfovjdlno a futt library aa*vfce to the 
iDui .(formerly the County Borough of 
‘HI'SLSf l . <ovo District I formerly lhe Borough 
th * bounty's determined 

fuf lher details from Chief Person*** 
Cuunfy Council. Pelham House, 
L9 nw. Sussex (Tel : lew« 5 aM ■ 
<**’•© December 14. 

I.Govar^’®' 1 Appears after consultation with »he 
'talSS? , '‘ fiuH Commission. Applications are 
‘lOhH? PP'rtrnmiw-it officers serving »n 
^noonj ^r Wales. • 


V •*. ' 

I 



BUU1HGHAHSH1RI 

COUHIY 

LIBRARY 


Applicallons aio invited 
lot the post ot 

Schools 1 

Librarian, 

Ghesham 

Salary, AP3, 
£1,926-22,235 p.a. 

NJC Conditions of Service. 
Successful applicant sub- 
ject to medical examina- 
tion. 

Removal expenses of up lo 
£115 and lodgings allow- 
ance ol £5 per week pend- 
ing removal. Mortgage 
advances and guarantees 
also available in certain 
circumstances. 

Applicallons (no forms) to- 
gether with the names and 
addresses ot two referees, 
lo the County Librarian. 
County 0///CS8, Aylesbury, 
Bucks., to be received by 
lhe 20lh December, 1973, 
from whom further details 
maybe obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES 


PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES 


Applications arc Invited for 
the recently created Profes- 
sorship of English Studies in 
the Department of English 
Studies. 

Application forms nnd fur- 
(liur particulars (quoting 39/ 
7.1) m.iy he obtained from 
l lie Registrar, University ol 
Strathclyde, Itnynl College 
Building, 204 George Street, 
Glasgow, Gl 1XW, by whom 
applications must ho re- 
ceived liy JGtli January, 1974. 



BOWKER 


BOWKER needs no Introduction lo lhe book world. For over 100 years it 
has been publishing in the United States, journals and books ior libraries, 
publishers, booksellers and information managers In other media. 

For the past year the XEROX EDUCATION GROUP (EASTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE) in London has been developing an international publishing pro 
gramme for the Bowker Publishing Co. L.td., which Is a member of the group. 
This programme will add to the substantial sales already achieved in the 
Eastern Hemisphere for the famous titles already published by Bowker: 
Books in Print, Literary Market Place, Ulrich's international Periodicals, efc. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 

A Managing Director will now be appointed to take over and accelerate 
the development of the company's international expansion. He will be fully 
responsible for the attainment of the revenue and profit objectives and will 
manage his own staff In marketing and editorial development. He will also 
work closely with the management of Xerox Education Group's other com- 
panies In the scholarly or professional Information business — University 
Microfilms Ltd. and Gower Press Lid. — to develop joint programmes in 
these areas. 

The executive appointed will be a businessman as well as an enthusiast 
for bibliographic publishing. Experience In publishing, the llbrary f scholarly 
and other information science markets will be helpful, but not essential If 
other experience can be offered which Is relevant lo the successful direction 
of a start-up operation. 


EDITOR 


The developments described above create a vacancy for an Editor to work 
on the new programme of International bibliographic and reference publica- 
tions. He or she will lake projects developed by the Managing Editor, who 
is already appointed, and manage thetr editorial activities so as to super- 
vise them from commissioning or compilation through to production. Experi- 
ence In dealing with authors and/or managing the compilation of reference 
publications is essential. 

Both posts will be located in new offices being built at Epping, in Essex, 
which is 45 minutes by underground from Oxford Circus. 

Applicallons, stating age, qualifications, experience and current salary, for the posi of 
Editor should be addressed to David Martin, Personnel Manager, Xerox Education Gicup 
(Eastern Hemisphere), 18 Bedford Row,. London WC1R 4EJ. 

Applications for the post of Managing Director should be addressed In compfele confidence, 
giving relevant details to Nigel Farrow, Chairman, Xerox Education Group (Eastern Hemi- 
sphere), 18 Bedford Row, London WClR 4EJ. 

BOWKER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

There Is a vocancy In the Library of the 
British Standards Inslilulion for a qualified 
Assistant Librarian. The Library is mainly 
concerned with a special and comprehen- 
sive oolleclion of national and International 
standards specifications and codes ot 
practice. Apart from routine library work 
the Assistant Librarian will deal with varied 
enquiries about standards, involving liaison 
with BSI (echnical staff. 

Conditions of service include 5 weeks 
annual holiday, excellent contributory 
pension scheme. LV’s and a subsidised 
restaurant. 8alary will be commensurate 
with age and ability. . 

Write, giving details of education, qualifies- 
tlons and experience and salary Indica- 
tion to : 

The Personnel Officer 
British Standards Institution 
2 Park Street 
LONDON W1A 2B8. 

Quote reference 32/73. 


Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts 

Research 

Assistants 


... to work on the collection, preparation, edit- 
ing, and Indexing of material for Incorporation 
in -the National Register ol Archives, or tor 
publication. Other duties will include dealing 
with enquiries from lhe public for historical 
Information.- 

Candidates must have a degree with let or 2nd 
class -honours or a post-graduate degree, profer- 
ably in history, end a good reading knowledge 
of Latin and one modern foreign European lan- 
guage. Experience bf dealing wilh post- medieval 
historical records an advantage. For one post, 
an interest in 20th century records, scientific 
papers and business archives is desirable. 
SALARY : Research Assisted, Grade I, £2,251- 
£2,842; Research Assistant, Grade. It, £1,493- 
£2,352. Starling salary may be above 'the minima. 
Level of appointment according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. Non-conlribulory pension 
scheme. 

For full details and an application form (tc .bd 
returned by 1 31 bI December, 1073) wrilia tQ Civil 
Service Commlasion. Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants, RG2i . .1uli t or telephone BASINGSTOKE 
29222 ext: .500. or LONDON 01-839 1092 <24 hour 
answering service), quoting G(46)/382/2. 


RESEARCH & INFORMATION 
■■■: LIBRARY. 

RARYMS15TA I nnrt IP /he running of a 

- .Vj MfnnniiHnn service. ... 


Bor; 

ipo 


3£S 


m&Esme*r 


fa 

>sa would 


ffiSSSwW* ... 

be an asset. • fcoUdtt, bonus end 




BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 

. . require 

TWO ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 



sr« ' irivltaj ..front young Bhartoisd IJbrfcripn*. u thots 

r jswd Pan -ft of the u*rary Aaaepiailon •***niiWfiHofrt, 

•; Dutloa will include ins maintenance of ■ coordinate indexing eypieirt, 
cataloguing, qnd 'ctasaificBtfcOn and * gem aid arabta amount of snquBy 
- worR. • ! ’ V ' ■ ■ • 1 • 


wgrR, 

Our large 


arid 


. . _ _ . . aiRMIa of ' 

practice. The II bran contAIni . 
eubacribea 16 about $QQ . frurnali. - 
vM people able to wwk 


p’rogreaeiye library aervice covers ell 

BHIfsh end European' triAnsgeroofif 
about 59.000 boo Vo end currently a 
These aie demanding pool* ano would 
cheerlully nnde r pressure , ' ... . 

Slarilrtg tatafy, b|V i io 750 p.a. accoidlrtg IO quallficailonfi and 

. -PleaM "write or ta is chon a tar an aohltcelfon' taiirt to Siatf Offlp <fr, 
: Brillkb (nadtuta oruanagamerM, Management 'How*, Parser Staat, 
. ^tmdoq WC2B BPT-.Tel. No. 0l.-405 MSS, 
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